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INTRODUCTION, 


The  design  of  the  following  pages  is  to  trace  the 
progressive  power  of  Christianity  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  to  the  present  day.  The  influence 
of  the  Bible  is  best  appreciated  in  the  light  of  history ; 
and  the  argument  w^hich  is  most  obvious  to  every  can- 
did mind,  and  which  defies  all  the  sophistry  of  infidelity, 
is  that  which  every  unprejudiced  reader  deduces  from 
the  facts  inscribed,  not  merely  in  books,  but  in  the  cha- 
racter of  nations,  which  have  been  brought  under  the 
law  of  divine  revelation.  The  world's  history  is  a 
running  commentary  upon  the  truth  that  the  highest 
developments  of  art  and  science  are  utterly  impotent 
as  reformatory  agencies.  The  periods  in  ancient,  as 
well  as  in  modern  history,  most  distinguished  for  the 
perfection  of  the  fine  arts,  have  uniformly  been  the 
most  profligate  and  corrupt.  The  age  of  Pericles  and 
Alcibiades  in  Greece,  and  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome, 
are  illustrations  in  point.  The  most  rational  systems 
of  philosophy  were  equally  powerless  in  producing  the 
moral  reformation  in  the  masses,  without  which  no  na- 
tion can  be  permanently  prosperous  and  happy.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  the  Bible  and  the  most  refined 
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civilization  uniformly  associated  with  the  purest  mo- 
rality and  the  highest  exaltation  of  national  character. 
The  surest  means  of  securing  the  blessings  of  enlight- 
ened, liberal,  and  equitable  legislation  and  government, 
is  found  in  obedience  to  the  code  of  laws  presented  in 
the  Bible.  The  art  of  printing  and  all  the  brightest 
inventions  of  science  are  no  safeguard,  unless  they 
are  consecrated  by  the  pure  morality  of  divine  reve- 
lation. A  more  interesting  theme  cannot  easily  be 
selected  than  the  history  of  the  struggle  between  mo- 
ral light  and  darkness,  presented  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Paganism,  Popery,  and  Christianity.  Through- 
out the  world's  annals  the  truth  is  seen  running  like 
a  thread  of  gold,  that  the  happiness  of  the  race  is 
identified  with  an  open  Bible.  This  fact  is  alone  sug- 
gestive of  its  divine  origin ;  and  the  more  recent 
events  of  the  present  century,  the  current  history  of 
our  own  time,  abundantly  establish  the  power  of  the 
Scriptures  in  promoting  the  dearest  interests  of  hu- 
manity. 
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THE   COMING  AND   MINISTEY   OF 
OUR   SAVIOUR. 


MONG  great  events  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  none  can  be  compared, 
for  magnitude  and  importance,  with 
the  descent  upon  earth  and  the  minis- 
try of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour, 
^"t^  Jesus  Christ.  Upon  this  the  whole 
destiny  of  the  human  race  depends.  All  succeeding 
important  events  in  history  take  their  character  and 
colouring  from  this ;  and  in  giving  a  series  of  sketches 
of  leading  events  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world, 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that  we  give  to  this 
the  first  and  most  prominent  place. 

To  appreciate  the  astonishing  effects  of  the  ministry 
of  our  Lord  and  the  diffusion  of  his  religion,  in  civili- 
zing and  humanizing  mankind,  it  may  be  well  to  look 
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at  the  dreadful  condition  to  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  had  fallen  at  the  time  of  his  coming.  A  recent 
learned  writer  has  the  following  remarks  on  the 
social  condition  of  the  ancient  world : 

"  In  antiquity,  human  nature,  as  such,  was  invested 
with  no  sacred  character :  men  were  divided  into  two 
classes — masters  and  slaves;  and  according  as  they 
belonged  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  they  ranked  as  de- 
migods or  as  brute  beasts.  The  former  held  possessions, 
had  a  family,  a  religion,  a  country,  and  a  name ;  the 
slaves  were  looked  upon  as  things,  not  men,  and  were 
by  the  laws  of  the  times  declared  not  only  vile,  but  null. 
In  truth,  in  antiquity,  liberty  meant  nothing  more 
than  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  smaller  number,  who 
were  alone  considered  as  constituting  the  people  and 
representing  the  state,  while  all  others  were  looked 
upon  as  strangers  op  enemies — these  terms  being 
synonymous.  In  the  domestic  relation  the  same  spirit 
prevailed.  The  father  of  the  family  alone  possessed 
rights  :  wife  and  children  were  held  in  a  state  of  sub- 
ordination differing  little  from  bondage,  their  life  even 
being  at  the  mercy  of  him  who,  though  husband  and 
father,  recognized  no  duties  incumbent  upon  him  as 
such.  Women,  ignorant  of  their  own  dignity  and 
their  peculiar  duties,  and  having  no  higher  standard 
by  which  to  form  their  opinion  of  themselves  than 
that  of  the  other  sex,  looked  upon  themselves  as  beings 
created  for  no  higher  purpose  than  the  gratification  of 
man  and  the  propagation  of  the  species.  By  the  laws 
of  the  state  they  were  treated  as  goods  and  chattels. 
They  might  be  bought  and  sold  ;  their  life  was  taken 
for  the  smallest  offence.  Polygamy  everywhere  pre- 
vailed, either  openly  or  in  disguise.  Prostitution  was 
sanctioned  by  religion.  The  sanctity  of  the  conjugal, 
the  paternal,  and  the  filial  relation,  of  course  nowhere 
existed.    There  were  no  homes,  no  domestic  affections, 
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no  family  life  :  the  state  absorbed  every  feeling  of 
those  individuals,  who  were  happy  enough  to  count  for 
something  in  its  organization  ;  the  interests  and  glory 
of  the  state,  as  a  political,  not  a  social  body,  was  con- 
sidered the  end  of  existence.  Public  life  absorbed 
private  life ;  and  while  the  intellect  had  attained  a  de- 
gree of  development  and  cultivation  never  surpassed, 
the  heart  remained  a  desert  waste  in  which  no  tender 
feelings  could  take  root,  no  delicate  sentiments  could 
germinate.  Even  the  religions  of  antiquity  were  sys- 
tems of  state  machinery  used  for  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, but  exercising  no  influence  over  the  heart  and 
the  conscience,  and  in  nowise  contributing  to  the  moral 
development  of  society. 

"  At  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ  these  systems 
of  antiquity  had  worked  their  worst.  The  sceptre  of 
Rome  was  extended  over  all  the  countries  of  the  west ; 
her  race  of  conquest  was  spent ;  her  mission  was  ac- 
complished ;  with  her  tranquility  degenerated  into 
stagnation,  and  ended  in  rottenness.  *  Humanity  in- 
capable of  submitting  to  inactivity,  fell  back  upon 
itself,  and  revelled  in  selfishness,  debauchery,  and 
cruelty:  the  three  capital  errors  of  antiquity  had 
reached  their  apogee :  30,000  gods  were  enthroned  in 
the  Capitol ;  the  slaves  of  the  w^ealthy  citizens  were 
thrown  into  the  fishponds  to  fatten  the  muroenas  :  a 
decree  of  the  senate  declared  that  all  women  belonged 
by  right  to  Cassar  !'  But  the  Saviour  was  born  who 
was  to  extricate  mankind  from  the  frightful  depths  of 
wickedness  into  which  it  had  sunk." 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  a 
city  of  Judea,  in  the  days  of  King  Herod.  The  first 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew  contains  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus,  deduced  from  Abraham  through  David  to  his 
reputed  father  Joseph  :  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Luke 
contains  his  pedigree  from  Joseph  to  Adam.     From 
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Joscpli  to  David,  the  two  genealogies  arc  entirely 
different;  but  this  discrepancy  is  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators.  The  birth  of  Jesus 
was  miraculous ;  "  when  his  mother  Mary  (according 
to  the  words  of  St.  Matthew)  was  espoused  to  Joseph, 
before  they  came  together,  she  was  found  with  child 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Joseph,  who  intended  to  put  her 
away  privately,  being  warned  in  a  dream  by  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  that  what  was  *  conceived  in  her 
was  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  took  unto  him  his  wife  and 
knew  her  not,  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  first-born 
son :  and  he  called  his  name  Jesus.'  (Matt,  i.)  Herod 
was  much  troubled  at  the  miraculous  circumstances 
which  attended  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  at  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  place  of  his  birth  with  the  prophecies. 
In  order  therefore  that  the  infant  might  with  cer- 
tainty be  destroyed,  he  gave  orders  that  all  the  male 
children  in  Bethlehem  and  the  neighbourhood  under 
two  years  of  age  should  be  put  to  death ;  but  Jesus 
was  saved  by  his  parents,  who  were  warned  by  an 
angel  in  a  dream  to  take  the  child  into  Egypt.  This 
part  of  the  sacred  history  is  recorded  by  St.  Matthew 
only.  According  to  St.  Luke,  when  the  days  of  the 
purification  of  Mary  were  accomplished,  his  parents 
took  him  from  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  to  present  him 
in  the  Temple,  after  which  they  returned  to  their  own 
city  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
Christ  disputed  with  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  whom  he  astonished  by  his  answers  and 
his  understanding.  Towards  his  parents  his  conduct 
was  an  example  of  filial  obedience.  He  was  not  above 
following  the  business  of  his  reputed  father,  which  was 
that  of  a  carpenter ;  and  until  about  his  thirtieth  year 
he  fulfilled  the  common  duties  of  life  in  an  humble 
and  obscure  station.  His  public  ministry  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  warnings  and  admonitions  of  John  the 
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Baptist,  tlie  son  of  a  Je\^'ish  priest,  tvIio  called  upon 
the  people  to  repent  and  believe,  for  the  time  was 
fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.  Christ 
was  baptised  by  John  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  shortly 
after  commenced  his  ministry,  being  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  For  about  the  space  of  three  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  work  of  promulgating  his  doctrines, 
and  confirming  his  divine  mission  by  numerous  mira- 
cles. In  order  to  difiuse  that  religion  which  he  came 
to  make  known,  Christ  selected  a  certain  number  of 
persons  to  be  his  constant  companions,  to  learn  his 
doctrines,  to  witness  their  influence,  to  testify  to  th  j 
miracles  by  which  their  truth  was  demonstrated,  and 
to  be  prepared  to  propagate  after  his  death  the  truths 
which  he  had  thus  made  known.  The  twelve  persons 
whom  he  chose  are  called  the  Twelve  Apostles.  They 
were  ignorant  persons,  who  possessed  neither  wealth, 
rank,  nor  edi-ication,  and  yet  they  were  called  to  root 
out  opinions  which  were  deeply  implanted  in  men's 
minds,  and  to  overturn  systems  strengthened  by  all 
the  influence  which  ancient  and  venerable  authorities 
exert  over  the  mind.  Christ  next  appointed  from 
among  his  followers  seventy  disciples,  whom  he  sent 
by  twos  to  every  place  which  he  himself  intended  to 
visit.  (Luke  x.  1.)  This  appointment  of  the  seventy 
disciples  is  not  mentioned  by  the  other  evangelists. 
Many  of  the  Jews  being  connnced  by  Christ's  preach- 
ing, and  the  miracles  which  he  wrought  among  them, 
of  his  divine  mission,  the  Jewish  priesthood  were 
alarmed,  and  sought  some  means  of  accomplishing  his 
death.  Being  betrayed  by  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve 
whom  he  had  chosen,  Christ  was  taken  before  the 
Jewish  coui't  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  had  the  cogni- 
zance of  ofi'ences  against  relipfion,  and  from  thence  to 
the  tribunal  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator 
or   administrator  of  the   revenues  of  the   province. 
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Before  the  former  he  was  accused  of  blasphemy,  a 
charge  which  was  supported  by  two  false  witnesses ; 
and  before  Pilate,  as  a  seditious  person,  and  a  stirrer 
up  of  disaffection,  a  charge  which  was  also  totally 
without  foundation.  But  the  Jews  clamoured  for  his 
death ;  and  though  Pilate  saw  nothing  in  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  him  worthy  of  capital  punish- 
ment, he  was  sentenced  to  death,  in  compliance  with 
the  clamour  of  the  people,  and  apparently  also  from 
fear  of  some  disturbance.  In  the  midst  of  their 
scoffing  and  jeers  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  crucified,  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
cruelty,  between  two  criminals.  On  the  third  day 
Christ  rose  from  the  grave,  according  to  his  own 
prediction,  (Mark  x.  34,)  and  during  forty  days  pre- 
vious to  his  ascension  into  heaven  he  appeared  among 
his  disciples,  whom  he  instructed  more  fully  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  his  mission,  which  he  now  left 
in  their  hands.  Eifty  days  after  his  ascension,  the 
disciples  being  assembled  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  (Acts  ii.,)  were  suddenly  "all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
speaking  all  la^nguages.  On  this  occasion  three  thou- 
sand persons  were  converted  and  received  baptism. 
Being  thus  fitted  for  disseminating  in  every  part  of 
the  world  the  principles  of  the  new  religion,  the  apos- 
tles and  disciples  whom  Christ  had  appointed,  scat- 
tered themselves  throughout  various  countries,  but 
principally  in  the  east.  Matthias  had  been  chosen  to 
supply  the  place  of  Judas,  the  traitor,  and  an  addi- 
tional disciple,  named  Saul,  afterwards  Paul,  a  person 
of  education,  and  though  a  Jew,  a  Roman  citizen 
of  Tarsus,  was  especially  called  to  co-operate  with 
them. 

The  history  of  Christ  has   been   written   by  four 
different  individuals,  whose  accounts  are  received  by 
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the  Christian  world,  and  some  of  the  arguments  for 
the  credibility  of  their  testimony  are  founded  upon 
the  mode  in  which  they  accomplished  their  task. 
Matthew,  who  had  been  a  collector  of  customs,  wrote 
his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  soon 
after  Christ's  death;  Mark  is  believed  to  have 
written  under  the  direction  of  Peter,  for  the  use 
of  the  Christians  at  Rome ;  Luke,  whose  Gospel  was 
written  for  the  Heathen  converts,  was  a  physician, 
a  companion  in  the  labours  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  his  account  of  Christ  while 
travelling  with  the  apostle ;  John's  Gospel  was  writ- 
ten after  all  the  preceding,  and  notices  circumstances 
which  the  other  evangelists  had  passed  over.  That 
part  of  the  New  Testament  which  follows  the  four 
Gospels  was  also  written  by  St.  Luke,  and  gives  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  history  of  Christianity, 
for  about  thirty  years  after  Christ's  death. 

The  primitive  assemblies  of  the  converts  to  Christ- 
ianity were  called  Churches.  The  converts  at  Jeru- 
salem formed  the  earliest  Christian  society.  The 
church  of  Antioch,  which  was  founded  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  was  the  second ;  and  its  members  first 
received  the  name  of  Christians,  having  previously 
been  called  Nazarenes,  by  way  of  derision.  The 
first  churches  or  Christian  communities  were  those 
of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Athens, 
Corinth,  Rome,  and  Alexandria.  The  churches 
founded  by  the  apostles  were  regarded  with  peculiar 
veneration  in  after  times.  Their  authority  was  ap- 
pealed to  on  points  of  discipline  and  doctrine,  as  it 
was  conceived  that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  aposto- 
lical regulations  had  been  more  rigidly  adhered  to. 
The  church  of  Jerusalem  may  be  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  all  other  churches ;  but  the  church  at 
Rome,  then  the  capital  of  the  world,    subsequently 
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became,  with  the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 
which  were  respectively  capitals  of  Roman  provinces, 
by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  churches.  The 
four  churches  of  tferusalem,  Antioch,  Rome,  and 
Alexandria  were  formed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  mentioned,  though  some  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
title  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  priority  over  that  of 
Alexandria.  The  church  of  Rome  became  the  metro- 
politan of  the  West,  while  that  of  Antioch  was  re- 
garded as  the  chief  of  the  eastern  churches.  As  the 
apostles  extended  their  travels,  churches  were  planted 
in  various  parts  of  Asia.  Paul  and  Barnabas  visited 
the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  and  various  parts 
of  Greece,  where  they  made  converts  to  Christianity. 
In  a  second  visit  to  the  churches  which  w^ere  formed 
by  Paul,  he  regulated  some  of  the  practices  into  which 
the  converts  had  fallen.  At  Corinth  he  remained 
eighteen  months,  during  which  period  he  exerted  him- 
self to  establish  firmly  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
believers,  which  in  that  church  was  exposed  to  pecu- 
liar dangers.  When  unable  to  visit  distant  churches, 
he  addressed  them  in  'Epistles.'  Paul  next  directed 
his  attention  to  the  West  of  Europe,  to  nations  '  that 
were  yet  rude  and  barbarous.'  There  is  no  certain 
record  of  this  portion  of  his  travels.  The  writings 
and  labours  of  St.  Paul,  who  is  emphatically  called 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  form  the  most  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  second  period  of  Christ- 
ianity. In  less  than  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  in  every  coun- 
try of  the  then  civilized  world,  and  in  some  countries 
which  were  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  In  the  year  68, 
that  is  37  years  after  Christ's  death,  Peter  and  Paul 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome. 

The  records  as  to  the  other  apostles  do  not  afford 
an   adequate   idea   of  the   extent   of  their   labours. 
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Jolin  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Patmos  by  Domi- 
tian,  and  there  wrote  the  Revelation.  He  was  sub- 
sequently permitted  to  return  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
wrote  his  Gospel  and  Epistles.  He  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  apostles,  and  died  a  natural  death  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  about  the  year  98.  The 
seven  churches  mentioned  by  John  in  the  Revela- 
tion are  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira, 
Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea. 

The  Christian  religion,  as  founded  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  as  accepted  by  all  Christians,  whatever  differences 
there  may  be  in  their  opinions,  rests  for  its  historical 
authority  upon  the  proofs  of  his  divine  mission.  The 
history  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  given  in  the  Four  Gospels, 
presents  us  with  a  series  of  miracles  wrought  by  him 
from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  to  the  crown- 
ing miracle  of  all — his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
and  his  ascent  into  heaven.  Whether  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  actually  took  place,  or  not, 
is  a  matter  of  historical  inquiry  which  must  be  deter- 
mined from  the  whole  evidence,  like  any  other  histo- 
rical fact.  If  the  miracles  are  admitted  actually  to 
have  taken  place — if  the  dead,  for  instance,  were 
actually  raised  to  life,  there  are  very  few  who  will 
not  allow  that  He  who  performed  these  miracles  must 
have  had  a  particular  power  which  other  men  have 
not.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  miracles, 
if  true,  do  not  prove  a  divine  mission.  But  if  a  man 
proclaim  his  divine  mission,  and  perform  miracles  in 
confirmation  of  it ;  if  he  predict  his  own  death  and 
resurrection,  and  actually  do  die  and  rise  from  the 
dead  in  accordance  with  his  prediction — this  w^ill  ever 
seem  to  the  mass  of  mankind  sufficient  proof  of  a 
divine  mission,  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  other  proof  can  be  asked  for.  The  second  proof 
of  the  divine  mission  of  Christ  to  which  Christians 
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appeal,  is  contained  in  the  types  and  proplieciea 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  under  various  fif^urcs, 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  expressions,  of  different 
ages,  refer  to  the  future  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  to  his  kingdom.  A  comparison  of  the  passages 
of  the  prophets  with  the  passages  in  the  history 
of  Christ,  and  the  application  of  many  of  these  pas- 
sages of  the  prophets  by  the  Evangelists,  and  even 
by  Christ  himself  on  several  occasions,  are  considered 
by  all  Christians  to  be  a  proof  of  the  divine  mission 
of  Christ,  and  also  a  collateral  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  those  Gospels  in  which  those  prophecies  are  thus 
fulfilled.  The  predictions  of  Christ  himself  as  to  his 
own  death,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
condition  of  his  followers  after  his  death,  are  also 
appealed  to  as  evidence  of  his  divine  mission.  The 
predictions  of  the  prophets  were  accomplished  in 
Jesus,  and  the  prophecies  of  Jesus  were  accomplished 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  religion  which  he 
founded. 

The  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  after  the  ascension  of 
Jesus,  by  means  at  first  apparently  so  insufficient  for 
the  purpose,  is  also  viewed  by  all  believers  as  a  proof 
that  his  doctrines  were  not  of  man.  And  further, 
that  the  early  preachers  of  Christianity  sincerely 
believed  what  they  taught,  is  shown  by  their  inflexible 
zeal  in  diffusing  the  Gospel  amidst  sufferings  and  per- 
secutions even  unto  death ;  and  this  strong  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  learning  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity  must 
be  taken  as  confirmatory  evidence  of  their  divine 
origin. 

The  religion  which  Christ  came  to  teach  has  for  its 
great  sanction,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  In  the 
Mosaic  law  there  is  no  declaration  of  the  doctrine  of 
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the  resurrection,  and  of  course  the  sanction  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  life  forms  no  part  of  the 
law.  Before  the  coming  of  Christ  indeed  there  was 
a  partial  belief  of  a  resurrection  among  some  of  the 
Jewish  sects,  (Matt.  xxii.  23 ;  Acts  xxiv.  15 :)  but  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  proclaimed  in  the  clearest  terms 
a  general  resurrection,  and  rewards  and  punishments 
in  a  future  life  for  all.  It  is  this  firm  belief  in  a 
future  state,  which  gave  to  the  primitive  Christians 
their  inflexible  courage  and  their  readiness  to  suffer 
death ;  and  which,  as  it  was  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  success  which  attended  the  preaching  of  Christ- 
ianity in  its  early  history,  so  is  it  now  the  vital  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion. 


During  our  Lord's  ministry  on  earth  he  predicted 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  The 
succeeding  articles  refer  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
phecy. 


SCENES    IN    THE   SIEGE   OF   JERUSALEM 
BY   THE   ROMANS,  A.   D.,   73. 

OPENING  OF  THE   SIEGE. 

Quite  exhausted  as  tlie  Jews  liad  already  been  by 
dissensions,  the  last  winter  of  Jerusalem  passed  away 
in  the  same  ferocious  ci\dl  contests ;  her  streets  ran 
with  the  blood  of  her  own  children ;  and,  instead  of 
organizing  a  regular  defence  against  the  approaching 
enemy,  each  faction  was  strengthening  its  own  position 
against  the  unintermitting  assaults  of  its  antagonists. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  the  city 
was  now  divided  into  three  distinct  garrisons,  at  fierce 
(24) 
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and  implacable  hostility  "witli  each  other.  Eleazar  the 
son  of  Simon,  the  man  who  was  the  first  cause  of  the 
war,  by  persuading  the  people  to  reject  the  ofi"erings  ot 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  who  afterwards  had  set  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Zealots,  and  seized  the  temple, 
saw,  with  deep  and  rankling  jealousy,  the  superioritj^  as- 
sumed by  John  of  Gischala.  He  pretended  righteous 
indignation  at  his  sanguinary  proceedings,  and,  at 
length,  with  several  other  men  of  influence,  Judas  the 
son  of  Hilkiah,  Simon  the  son  of  Ezron,  and  Hezekiah 
the  son  of  Chobar,  he  openly  seceded  from  the  great 
band  of  Zealots  who  remained  true  to  John,  and  seized 
the  inner  court  of  the  temple.  And  now  the  arms  of 
eavage  men,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  were  seen  to  rest  upon  the  gates  and  walls  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies ;  the  sacred  songs  of  the  Levites 
gave  place  to  the  ribald  jests  of  a  debauched  soldiery ; 
instead  of  the  holy  instruments  of  music,  were  heard 
the  savage  shouts  of  fighting  warriors :  and  among 
the  appointed  victims,  men,  mortally  wounded  by  the 
arrows  of  their  own  brethren  without,  lay  gasping 
upon  the  steps  of  the  altar.  The  band  of  Eleazar  was 
amply  supplied  with  provisions  ;  for  the  stores  of  the 
temple  were  full,  and  they  were  not  troubled  with  reli- 
gious scruples.  But  they  were  few,  and  could  only 
defend  themselves  from  within,  without  venturing  to 
sally  forth  against  the  enemy.  The  height  of  their 
position  gave  them  an  advantage  over  John,  whose 
numbers  were  greatly  superior — yet,  though  he  suf- 
fered considerable  loss,  John  would  not  intermit  his 
attacks ;  clouds  of  missiles  were  continually  discharged 
into  the  upper  court  of  the  temple,  and  the  whole 
sacred  pavement  was  strewn  with  dead  bodies. 

Simon  the  son  of  Gioras,  who  occupied  the  upper 
city,  attacked  John  the  more  fiercely,  because  his 
strength  was  divided,  and  he  was  likewise  threatened 
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by  Eleazar  from  above.  But  John  had  the  same  ad- 
vantage over  Simon,  which  Eleazar  had  over  John. 
It  was  a  perilous  enterprise  to  scale  the  ascent  to  the 
temple,  and  on  such  ground  the  Zealots  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  repelling  the  incessant  assaults  of  Simon's 
faction.  Against  Eleazar's  party  they  turned  their 
engines,  the  scorpions,  catapults,  and  balistas,  with 
which  they  slew  not  a  few  of  their  enemies  in  the 
upper  court,  and  some  who  came  to  sacrifice  ;  for  it 
was  a  strange  feature  in  this  fearful  contest,  that  the 
religious  ceremonies  still  went  on  upon  the  altar, 
which  was  often  encircled  with  the  dead.  Beside  the 
human  victims  which  fell  around,  the  customary  sacri- 
fices were  regularly  offered.  Not  only  the  pious  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  constantly  entreated  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  offer  up  their  gifts  and  prayers 
before  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  but  even  strangers  from 
distant  pai'ts  would  still  arrive,  and,  passing  over  the 
pavement  slippery  with  human  blood,  make  their  way 
to  the  temple  of  their  fathers  ;  where  they  fondly 
thought,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  still 
retained  his  peculiar  dwelling  within  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  Free  ingress  and  egress  were  granted ;  the 
native  Jews  were  strictly  searched,  the  strangers  were 
admitted  with  less  difficulty  ;  but  often  in  the  very  act 
of  prayer,  or  sacrifice,  the  arrows  would  come  whiz- 
zing in,  or  the  heavy  stone  fall  thundering  on  their 
heads ;  and  they  would  pay  with  their  lives  the  price 
of  kneeling  and  worshipping  in  the  sacred  place. 

The  contest  raged  more  and  more  fiercely,  for  the 
abundant  stores  within  the  temple  so  unsparingly  sup- 
plied the  few  adherents  of  Eleazar,  that,  in  their 
drunkenness,  they  would  occasionally  sally  out  against 
John.  When  these  attacks  took  place,  John  stood  on 
the  defensive,  from  the  outer  porticoes  repelled  Simon, 
and  with  his  engines  within  harassed  Eleazar.     When 
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the  drunken  or  overwearied  troops  of  Eleazar  gave 
him  repose,  he  would  sally  forth  against  Simon,  and 
waste  the  city.  Simon  in  his  turn  would  drive  him 
back ;  and  thus  the  space  around  the  temple  became  a 
mass  of  ruin  and  desolation ;  and  in  these  desultory 
conflicts,  the  granaries,  which,  if  carefully  protected 
and  prudently  husbanded,  might  have  maintained  the 
city  in  plenty  for  years,  were  either  wantonly  thrown 
to  waste  or  set  on  fire  by  Simon,  lest  they  should  be 
seized  by  John. 

The  people,  in  the  mean  time,  particularly  the  old 
men  and  the  women,  groaned  in  secret ;  some  uttered 
their  prayers,  but  not  aloud,  for  the  speedy  arrival  of 
the  Romans  to  release  them  from  the  worse  tyranny 
of  these  fierce  strangers.  In  one  point  the  three  par- 
ties concurred,  the  persecution  of  the  citizens,  and  in 
the  condign  punishment  of  every  individual  whom  they 
suspected  of  wishing  well  to  the  Roman  army,  as  their 
common  enemy.  It  was  dreadful  to  witness  the  deep 
and  silent  misery  of  the  people :  they  dared  not  utter 
their  griefs;  their  very  groans  were  watched,  and 
stifled  in  their  hearts.  But  it  was  even  more  dreadful 
to  see  the  callous  hard-heartedness  which  had  seized 
all  ranks — all  were  alike  become  reckless  from  despe- 
ration ;  there  was  no  feeling  for  the  nearest  kindred ; 
their  very  burial  was  neglected :  all  the  desires,  the 
hopes,  the  interests  of  life  were  extinguished,  death 
was  so  near  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  avoid  it. 
Men  went  trampling  over  dead  bodies  as  over  the  com- 
mon pavement ;  and  this  familiarity  with  murder,  as 
it  deadened  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  so  it  increased 
the  ferocity  of  the  soldiers.  Yet,  even  in  the  midst 
of  all  this,  the  old  religious  prejudices  were  the  last 
to  yield.  Among  the  atrocities  of  John,  the  promis- 
cuous spoliations  and  murders,  one  act  made  still  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  public  mind — his  seizing  some 
3* 
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sacred  timbers,  of  prrcat  size  and  beauty,  "wliicli 
Agrippa  had  brous^lit  from  Lebanon,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  temple  twenty  feet,  and  his  converting 
them  to  the  profane  use  of  raising  military  towers,  to 
annoy  the  factions  of  Eleazar  in  the  inner  temple. 
He  erected  these  towers  on  the  west  side,  where  alone 
there  was  an  open  space,  the  others  being  occupied  by 
flights  of  steps.  The  force  of  the  three  factions  was 
as  follows :  Simon  had  ten  thousand  men,  and  five 
thousand  Idumeans ;  John,  six  thousand ;  Eleazar, 
two  thousand  four  hundred. 

At  length,  after  this  awful  interval  of  suspense,  the 
war  approached  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  Titus,  having 
travelled  from  Egypt,  arrived  at  Csesarea,  and  began 
to  organize  his  forces.  In  addition  to  the  three  legions 
which  Vespasian  had  commanded,  the  twelfth  returned 
to  Syria,  burning  with  revenge  for  its  former  disgrace- 
ful defeat  under  Cestius  Gallus.  The  Syrian  king  sent 
large  contingents.  The  legions  w^ere  full ;  the  men 
w^ho  had  been  drafted  off  by  Vespasian  having  been 
replaced  by  two  thousand  picked  troops  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  three  thousand  of  those  stationed  on  the 
Euphrates.  Tiberius  Alexander,  who  was  distin- 
guished not  only  by  his  wisdom  and  integrity,  but  by 
the  intimate  friendship  of  Titus,  was  appointed  to  a 
high  command.  He  had  been  the  first,  in  the  recent 
political  changes,  to  espouse  the  party  of  Vespasian ; 
and  his  experience  in  arms  and  knowledge  of  the 
country,  which  he  had  once  governed,  added  weight 
to  his  counsels.  The  army  advanced  in  its  customary 
order  of  march ;  first  the  allies,  then  the  pioneers ; 
the  baggage  of  the  principal  officers  strongly  guarded ; 
then  Titus  himself,  with  a  select  guard  of  spearmen ; 
then  the  horse  attached  to  the  legions.  The  military 
engines  next,  strongly  guarded.  The  eagles  and  the 
trumpeters   followed;    then  the  legionaries  in  their 
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phalanx,  six  deep ;  the  slaves  with  the  baggage  ;  last 
of  all,  the  mercenaries,  with  the  rear-guard  to  keep 
order. 

The  host  moved  slowly  through  Samaria  into 
Gophna,  and  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Thorns,  near 
a  village  called  Gaboth  Saul,  the  hill  of  Saul,  about 
three  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Jerusalem.  Titus 
himself,  with  six  hundred  horse,  went  forward  to 
reconnoitre. 

As  they  wound  down  the  last  declivities  which  sloped 
towards  the  walls,  the  factious  and  turbulent  city 
seemed  reposing  in  perfect  peace.  The  gates  were 
closed ;  not  a  man  appeared.  The  squadron  of  Titus 
turned  to  the  right,  filed  off,  and  skirted  the  wall  to- 
wards the  tower  Psephina.  On  a  sudden,  the  gate 
behind  him,  near  the  tower  of  the  Women,  towards 
the  monument  of  Helena,  burst  open,  and  countless 
multitudes  threw  themselves,  some  across  the  road 
on  which  Titus  was  advancing,  some  right  through  his 
line,  separating  those  who  had  diverged  from  the  rest 
of  the  party.  Titus  was  cut  off  with  only  a  few  fol- 
lowers— to  advance  was  impossible.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  orchards  and  gardens,  divided  by  stone 
walls  and  intersected  by  deep  trenches  and  water- 
courses, which  reached  the  city  walls.  To  retreat  was 
almost  as  difficult,  for  the  enemy  lay  in  thousands 
across  his  road.  Titus  saw  that  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost :  he  wheeled  his  horse  round,  called  to  his  men 
to  follow  him,  and  charged  fiercely  through.  Darts 
and  javelins  fell  in  showers  around  him ;  he  had  rode 
forth  to  reconnoitre,  not  to  battle,  and  had  on  neither 
helmet  nor  breastplate.  Providentially,  not  an  arrow 
touched  him :  clearing  his  way  with  his  sword  on  both 
sides,  and  trampling  down  the  enemy  with  his  fiery 
steed,  he  continued  to  cleave  his  passage  through  the 
dense  masses.  The  Jews  shouted  with  astonishment  at 
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the  bravery  of  Crcsar,  but  exliortcd  each  other  to  se- 
cure the  inestimable  prize.  Yet  still  they  shrank  and 
made  way  before  him:  his  followers  formed  round 
him  as  well  as  they  could,  and  at  length  they  reached 
their  camp  in  safety.  One  man  had  been  surrounded 
and  pierced  with  a  thousand  javelins.  Another,  having 
dismounted,  was  slain,  and.  his  horse  led  away  into  the 
city.  The  triumph  of  the  Jews  was  unbounded — 
Caesar  himself  had  been  seen  to  fly — it  was  the  pro- 
mise and  presage  of  more  glorious  and  important  vic- 
tories. 

The  legion  from  Emmaus  now  joined  the  camp,  and 
advanced  to  Scopes,  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  from 
which  all  its  extent  could  be  surveyed.  A  level  plain 
lay  between  the  army  and  the  northern  wall ;  the 
Romans  encamped,  two  legions  in  front,  the  fifteenth 
three  stadia  behind.  The  tenth  legion  now  likewise 
arrived  from  Jericho,  and  occupied  a  station  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Each  from  his  separate  watch-tower — Eleazar  from 
the  summit  of  the  temple,  John  from  the  porticoes  of 
the  outer  courts,  and  Simon  from  the  heights  of  Sion, 
beheld  three  camps  forming  immediately  under  the 
walls  of  the  city.  For  the  first  time  they  felt  the 
imperious  necessity  of  concord.  They  entered  into 
negotiations,  and  agreed  on  a  simultaneous  attack : 
their  mutual  animosity  turned  to  valiant  emulation : 
they  seized  their  arms,  and  rushing  along  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  fell  with  unexpected  and  irresistible 
impetuosity  upon  the  tenth  legion  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  legionaries  were  at  work  on 
their  intrenchments,  and  many  of  them  unarmed. 
They  fell  back  overpowered  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
onset :  many  were  killed  before  they  could  get  to  their 
arms.  Still  more  and  more  came  swarming  out  of  the 
city :  and  the  consternation  of  the  Komans  yet  further 
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multiplied  their  numbers.  Accustomed  to  fight  in 
array,  thej  were  astonished  at  this  wild  and  desultory- 
warfare  :  they  occasionally  turned  and  cut  off  some 
of  the  Jews  who  exposed  themselves  in  their  blind 
fury :  but,  overborne  by  numbers,  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  total  and  irreparable  defeat,  when  Titus,  who 
had  received  intelligence  of  the  assault,  with  some 
picked  men,  fell  as  unexpectedly  on  the  flank  of  the 
Jews,  and  drove  them  up  the  valley  with  great  loss. 
Still  the  battle  raged  the  whole  day.  Titus,  having 
planted  the  troops  who  came  with  him  in  front  across 
the  valley,  sent  the  rest  to  seize  and  fortify  the  upper 
part  of  the  hill.  The  Jews  mistook  this  movement 
for  flight ;  their  watchmen  on  the  walls  shook  their' 
garments  violently  as  a  signal;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  city  poured  forth,  roaring  and  raging  like  wild 
beasts.  The  ranks  of  the  Romans  were  shattered  by 
the  charge,  as  if  by  military  engines ;  they  fled  to  the 
mountain.  Titus  was  again  left,  with  but  a  few  fol- 
lowers, on  the  declivity.  With  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  he  defended  himself  resolutely,  and  at  first 
drove  his  adversaries  down  ;  but,  like  waves  broken 
by  a  promontory,  they  went  rushing  up  on  both  sides, 
pursuing  the  other  fugitives,  or  turning  and  raking 
his  party  on  both  flanks.  Those  on  the  mount,  as 
they  saw  the  enemy  swarming  up  the  hill,  were  again 
seized  with  a  panic,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides,  until  a 
few,  horror-struck  at  the  critical  situation  of  their 
commander,  by  a  loud  outcry  raised  an  alarm  among 
the  whole  legion,  and  bitterly  reproaching  each  other 
for  their  base  desertion  of  their  Caesar,  with  the  reso- 
lute courage  of  men  ashamed  of  their  flight,  rallied 
their  scattered  forces,  made  head,  and  drove  the  Jews 
down  the  hill  into  the  valley.  The  Jews  contested 
every  foot  of  ground,  till  at  length  they  were  com- 
pletely repulsed:  and  Titus  again  having  established 
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a  strong  line  of  outposts,  dismissed  his  wearied  men 
to  their  works. 

It  was  now  the  Passover,  the  period  during  which, 
in  the  earlier  days  .of  Mosaic  polity,  or  during  the 
splendour  of  their  monarchy,  the  whole  people  used 
to  come  up  with  light  and  rejoicing  hearts  to  the  hos- 
pitable city,  where  all  were  welcome;  where  every 
house  was  freely  opened  and  without  reward ;  and  the 
united  voices  of  all  the  sons  of  Abraham  blessed  the 
Almighty  for  their  deliverance  from  Egypt.  Even 
in  these  disastrous  days  the  festival  retained  its  reve- 
rential hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Not 
merely  multitudes  of  Jews  from  the  adjacent  districts, 
but  even  from  remote  quarters,  were  assembled  to 
celebrate  the  last  public  Passover  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. Dio  Cassius  states,  that  many  Jews  came  even 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  join  in  the  defence  of 
the  city ;  probably  he  meant  those  strangers  who  had 
come  to  the  festival.  These  numbers  only  added  to 
the  miseries  of  the  inhabitants,  by  consuming  the 
stores,  and  hastening  the  general  distress  and  famine. 
Yet,  even  the  day  of  sacrifice  was  chosen  by  John  of 
Gischala,  for  an  act  of  treachery  and  bloodshed. 
When  Eleazar  opened  the  gates  of  the  court  to  admit 
the  worshippers,  some  of  John's  most  desperate  adhe- 
rents, without  having  performed  their  ablutions,  (Jo- 
sephus  adds  this  as  a  great  aggravation  of  the  crime,) 
stole  in  among  the  rest  with  their  swords  under  their 
cloaks.  No  sooner  were  they  within,  than  they  threw 
away  their  cloaks,  and  the  peaceful  multitude  beheld 
the  swords  of  these  dauntless  ruffians  flashing  over  their 
heads.  The  worshippers  apprehended  a  general  massa- 
cre. Eleazar's  Zealots  knew  well  on  whom  the  attack 
was  made.  They  leaped  down  and  took  refuge  in  the 
subterranean  chambers  of  the  temple.  The  multitude 
cowered  around  the  altar;  some  were  slain  out  of 
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wantonness,  or  from  private  animosity ;  others  trampled 
to  death.  At  length,  having  glutted  their  vengeance 
upon  those  with  whom  they  had  no  feud,  the  partiza.ns 
of  John  came  to  terms  with  their  real  enemies.  They 
were  permitted  to  come  up  out  of  their  hiding  places, 
even  to  resume  their  arms,  and  Eleazar  was  still  left  in 
command ;  but  one  faction  became  thus  absorbed  in  an- 
other, and  two  parties  instead  of  three  divided  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time,  Titus  was  cautiously  advancing 
his  approaches.  The  whole  plain  from  Scopos  to  the 
outward  wall  was  levelled.  The  blooming  gardens, 
with  their  bubbling  fountains  and  cool  water-courses, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  enjoyed 
sweet  hours  of  delight  and  recreation,  were  ruthlessly 
swept  away.  The  trees,  now  in  their  spring  flower,  fell 
before  the  axe ;  the  landmarks  were  thrown  down,  the 
water-courses  destroyed;  even  the  deep  and  shady 
glens  were  levelled  and  filled  up  with  the  masses  of, 
rugged  and  picturesque  rocks  which  used  to  overshadow 
them.  A  broad  and  level  road  led  from  Scopos  to  the 
tomb  of  Herod,  near  the  pool  of  Serpents. 

While  this  work  was  proceeding,  one  day  a  consid- 
erable body  of  the  Jews  were  seen  to  come,  as  if 
driven  out  from  the  gate  near  the  tower  of  the  Women. 
They  stood  cowering  under  the  wells,  as  if  dreading 
the  attack  of  the  Romans.  It  seemed  as  if  the  peace 
party  had  expelled  the  fiercer  insurgents,  for  many  at 
the  same  time  were  seen  upon  the  walls,  holding  out 
their  right  hands  in  token  of  surrender,  and  making 
signs  that  they  would  open  the  gates :  at  the  same 
time  they  began  to  throw  down  stones  on  those  without. 
The  latter  appeared  at  one  moment  to  endeavour  to 
force  their  way  back,  and  to  supplicate  the  mercy  of 
those  on  the  walls ;  at  another  to  advance  towards  the 
Romans,  and  then  retreat  as  if  in  terror.  The  un- 
suspecting soldiers  were  about  to  charge  in  a  body, 
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but  the  more  wary  Titus  ordered  tliem  to  remain  in 
their  position.  A  few,  however,  who  were  in  front  of 
the  workmen,  seized  their  arms  and  advanced  towards 
the  gates.  The  Jews  fled  till  their  pursuers  were  so 
close  to  the  gates  as  to  be  within  the  flanking  towers ; 
they  then  turned ;  others  sallied  forth  and  surrounded 
the  Romans,  while  those  on  the  walls  hurled  down 
stones  and  every  kind  of  missile  on  their  heads. 
After  suffering  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  some 
of  them  effected  their  retreat,  and  were  pursued  by 
the  Jews  to  the  monument  of  Helena. 

The  Jews,  not  content  with  their  victory,  stood  and 
laughed  at  the  Romans  for  having  been  deceived  by  so 
simple  a  stratagem,  clashed  their  shields,  and  assailed 
them  with  every  ludicrous  and  opprobrious  epithet. 
Nor  was  this  the  worst ;  they  were  received  with  stern 
reproof  by  their  tribunes,  and  Caesar  himself  addressed 
them  in  language  of  the  strongest  rebuke ;  "The 
Jews,"  he  said,  "who  have  no  leader  but  despair,  do 
every  thing  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  precaution ; 
lay  ambushes,  and  plot  stratagems  ;  while  the  Ro- 
mans, who  used  to  enslave  fortune  by  their  steady 
discipline,  are  become  so  rash  and  disorderly  as  to 
venture  into  battle  without  command."  He  then 
threatened,  and  was  actually  about  to  put  into  execu- 
tion the  military  law,  which  punished  such  a  breach 
of  order  with  death,  had  not  the  other  troops  sur- 
rounded him,  entreating  mercy  for  their  fellow  soldiers, 
and  pledging  themselves  to  redeem  the  blow  by  their 
future  regularity  and  discipline.  Csesar  w^as  with 
difliculty  appeased. 

The  approach  to  the  city  was  now  complete,  and  the 
army  took  up  a  position  along  the  northern  and  western 
wall.  They  were  drawn  up,  the  foot  in  front,  seven 
'deep,  the  horse  behind,  three  deep,  with  the  archers 
behind  them.  The  Jews  were  thus  effectually  blockaded; 
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and  the  beasts  of  burden  wliich  carried  the  baggage, 
came  up  to  the  camp  in  perfect  security.  Titus  himself 
encamped  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  wall,  near 
the  tower  Psephi;  another  part  of  the  army  near  the 
tower  called  Hippicus,  at  the  same  distance ;  the  tenth 
legion  kept  its  station  near  the  Mount  of  Olives. 


PEOGRESS  OF  THE  SIEGE— FAMINE— CRUCIFYING 
BEFORE  THE  WALLS. 

Later  in  the  progress  of  the  siege  two  walls  had 
fallen,  but  still  the  precipitous  heights  of  Sion,  the 
impregnable  Antonia  and  the  stately  temple,  lowered 
defiance  on  the  invaders.  Titus  determined  to  sus- 
pend the  siege  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  the  terror  of  his  conquests  to  operate  on  the 
minds  of  the  besieged,  and  for  the  slow  famine  to  un- 
dermine their  strength  and  courage.  He  employed 
the  time  in  making  a  magnificent  review  of  all  his 
troops,  who  were  to  receive  their  pay  in  view  of  the 
whole  city.  The  troops  defiled  slowly,  in  their  best 
attire,  with  their  arms  taken  out  of  their  cases,  and 
their  breast-plates  on,  the  cavalry  leading  their  horses, 
accoutred  in  their  most  splendid  trappings.  The 
whole  suburbs  gleamed  with  gold  and  silver.  The 
Romans  beheld  the  spectacle  with  pride,  the  Jews 
with  consternation.  The  whole  length  of  the  old 
wall,  the  northern  cloisters  of  the  temple,  every 
window,  every  roof,  was  crowded  with  heads,  looking 
down,  some  with  stern  and  scowling  expressions  of 
hate  and  defiance ;  others  in  undisguised  terror ; 
some  emaciated  with  famine,  others  heated  with  intem- 
perance.   The  sight  might  have  appalled  the  boldest 
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but  the  insurgents  knew  that  they  had  oflcnded  too 
deeply  to  trust  to  Roman  mercy,  and  that  nothing 
remained  but  still  to  contend  with  the  stubborn  obsti- 
nacy of  desperation.  For  four  days  this  procession 
continued  defiling  beneath  the  walls  :  on  the  fifth,  as 
no  overtures  for  capitulation  were  made,  Titus  gave 
orders  to  recommence  the  siege  :  one  part  of  the 
army  was  employed  to  raise  embankments  against  the 
Antonia,  where  John  and  his  followers  fought ;  the 
rest  against  the  monument  of  John,  the  high  priest, 
on  the  other  part  of  the  wall  defended  by  Simon.  The 
Jews  had  now  learned,  by  long  practice,  the  use  of 
their  military  engines,  and  pEed  them  from  their 
heights  with  tremendous  effect.  They  had  three  hun- 
dred scorpions  for  the  discharge  of  darts,  and  forty 
balistas  which  threw  enormous  stones.  Titus  used 
every  means  to  induce  them  to  surrender,  and  sent 
Josephus  to  address  them  in  their  native  language. 

Josephus  with  some  difficulty  found  a  place  whence 
he  might  be  heard,  and,  at  the  same  time  be  out  of 
arrow-shot.  Whether  his  prudence  marred  the  efi'ect 
of  his  oratory  or  not,  by  his  own  statement,  he  ad- 
dressed to  them  a  long  harangue.  He  urged  their 
own  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  city  and  tem- 
ple, the  unconquerable  power  of  the  Romans,  their 
mercy  in  ofiering  them  terms  of  capitulation,  and  he 
dwelt  on  the  famine  which  had  begun  to  waste  their 
strength.  Neither  the  orator  himself,  nor  his  topics 
were  very  acceptable  to  the  fierce  zealots.  They 
scofied  at  him,  reviled  him,  and  hurled  their  darts 
against  his  head.  Josephus  then  reverted  to  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  nation :  he  urged  that  the  Jewish 
people  had  never  yet  relied  on  such  defenders,  but 
ever  on  their  God.  Such  was  the  trust  of  Abraham, 
who  did  not  resist,  when  Necho,  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt, 
took  away  his  wife  Sarah !     The  orator  seems  here  to 
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have  reckoned  on  the  ignorance  of  his  audience.  He 
then  recounted,  first,  the  great  deliverances,  then  the 
great  calamities  of  the  nation ;  and  proceeded  in  a 
strain  of  vehement  invective  little  calculated  to  excite 
to  any  thing  but  furious  indignation  in  the  minds  of 
the  zealots.  Thej,  as  might  be  expected,  were  only 
more  irritated.  The  people,  by  his  account,  were 
touched  by  his  expostulations ;  probably  their  mise- 
ries and  the  famine  argued  more  powerfully  to  their 
hearts :  they  began  to  desert  in  numbers.  Some  sold 
their  property  at  the  lowest  price :  others  swallowed 
their  more  valuable  articles,  gold  and  jewels,  and 
when  they  fled  to  the  Romans,  unloaded  themselves 
of  their  precious  burthens.  Titus  allowed  them  to 
pass  unmolested.  The  news  of  their  escape  excited 
many  others  to  follow  their  example,  though  John 
and  Simon  watched  every  outlet  of  the  city,  and  exe- 
cuted without  mercy  all  they  suspected  of  a  design  to 
fly.  This,  too,  was  a  convenient  charge,  by  which 
they  could  put  to  death  as  many  of  the  more  wealthy 
as  they  chose. 

In  the  meantime  the  famine  increased,  and  with 
the  famine  the  desperation  of  the  insurgents.  No 
grain  was  exposed  for  public  sale  ;  they  forced  open 
and  searched  the  houses ;  if  they  found  any,  they 
punished  the  owners  for  their  refusal ;  if  none  was 
discovered,  they  tortured  them  with  greater  cruelty, 
for  concealing  it  with  such  care.  The  looks  of  the 
wretched  beings  were  the  marks  by  which  they  judged 
whether  they  had  any  secret  store  or  not :  those  who 
were  hale  and  strong  were  condemned  as  guilty  of 
concealment :  they  passed  by  only  the  pale  and  ema- 
ciated. The  wealthy  secretly  sold  their  whole  pro- 
perty for  a  measure  of  wheat — ^the  poorer  for  one  of 
barley,  and,  shrouding  themselves  in  the  darkest  re- 
cesses of  their  houses,  devoured  it  unground.     Others 
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made  bread,  snatched  it  half-baked  from  the  embers, 
and  tore  it  with  their  teeth.  The  misery  of  the 
weaker  was  aggravated  by  seeing  the  plenty  of  the 
stronger.  Every  kind  feeling — love,  respect,  natural 
affection  —  were  extinct  through  the  all-absorbing 
want.  Wives  would  snatch  the  last  morsel  from  hus- 
bands, children  from  parents,  mothers  from  children  ; 
they  would  intercept  even  their  own  milk  from  the 
lips  of  their  pining  babes.  Even  the  most  scanty 
supply  of  food  was  consumed  in  terror  and  peril. 
The  marauders  were  always  prowling  about.  If  a 
house  was  closed,  they  supposed  that  eating  was 
going  on ;  they  burst  in,  and  squeezed  the  crumbs 
from  the  mouths  and  the  throats  of  those  who  had 
swallowed  them.  Old  men  were  scourged  till  they 
surrendered  the  food  to  which  their  hands  clung  des- 
perately, and  even  were  dragged  about  by  the  hair 
till  they  gave  up  what  they  had.  Children  were 
seized  as  they  hung  upon  the  miserable  morsels  they 
had  got,  whirled  around  and  dashed  upon  the  pave- 
ment. Those  who  anticipated  the  plunderers  by  swal- 
lowing every  atom,  were  treated  still  more  cruelly,  as 
if  they  had  wronged  those  who  came  to  rob  them. 
Tortures,  which  cannot  be  related  with  decency,  were 
employed  against  those  who  had  a  loaf,  or  a  handful 
of  barley.  Nor  did  their  own  necessities  excuse  these 
cruelties ;  sometimes  it  was  done  by  those  who  had 
abundance  of  food,  with  a  deliberate  design  of  hus- 
banding their  own  resources.  If  any  wretches  crept 
out  near  the  Roman  posts  to  pick  up  some  miserable 
herbs  or  vegetables,  they  w^ere  plundered  on  their 
return  ;  and  if  they  entreated,  in  the  awful  name  of 
God,  that  some  portion,  at  least,  might  be  left  them 
of  what  they  had  obtained  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives, 
they  might  think  themselves  well  off  if  they  escaped 
being  killed  as  well  as  pillaged. 
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Such  were  the  cruelties  exercised  on  the  lower 
orders  by  the  satellites  of  the  tyrants  ;  the-  richer  and 
more  distinguished  were  carried  before  the  tyrants 
themselves.  Some  were  accused  of  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  Romans ;  others  with  an  inten- 
tion to  desert.  He  that  was  plundered  by  Simon  was 
sent  to  John ;  he  that  had  been  stripped  by  John  was 
sent  to  Simon ;  so  that,  by  turns,  they,  as  it  were,  shared 
the  bodies,  and  drained  the  blood  of  the  citizens. 
Their  ambition  made  them  enemies ;  their  common 
crimes  united  them  in  friendship :  they  were  jealous 
if  either  deprived  the  other  of  his  share  in  some 
flagrant  cruelty,  and  complained  of  being  wronged  if 
excluded  from  some  atrocious  iniquity. 

The  blood  runs  cold,  and  the  heart  sickens  at  these 
unexampled  horrors,  and  we  take  refuge  in  a  kind 
of  desperate  hope  that  they  have  been  exaggerated 
by  the  historian;  those  which  follow,  perpetrated 
under  his  own  eyes,  by  his  Roman  friends,  and  justi- 
fied under  the  all- extenuating  plea  of  necessity,  admit 
of  no  such  reservation.  They  must  be  believed  in 
their  naked  and  unmitigated  barbarity. 

Many  poor  wretches,  some  few  of  them  insurgents, 
but  mostly  the  poorest  of  the  people,  would  steal 
down  the  ravines  by  night  to  pick  up  whatever  might 
have  served  for  food.  They  would,  most  of  them, 
willingly  have  deserted,  but  hesitated  to  leave  their 
wives  and  children  to  be  murdered.  For  these,  Titus 
laid  men  in  ambush :  when  attacked,  they  defended 
themselves :  as  a  punishment,  they  were  scourged, 
tortured,  and  crucified  before  the  walls ;  and  in  the 
morning  sometimes  five  hundred,  sometimes  more,  of 
these  miserable  beings  were  seen  writhing  on  crosses 
before  the  walls.  This  was  done  because  it  was 
thought  unsafe  to  let  them  escape,  and  to  terrify 
the  rest.     The  soldiers  added  ridicule  to  their  cru^ 
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elty :  they  would  place  the  bodies  in  all  sorts  of 
ludicrous  postures  ;  and  this  went  on  till  room  was 
wanting  for  the  crosses,  and  crosses  for  the  bodies. 

These  executions  produced  a  contrary  effect  to  that 
which  was  (Contemplated.  The  zealots  dragged  the 
relatives  of  the  deserters,  and  all  they  suspected  as 
inclined  towards  peace,  up  to  the  walls,  and  bade 
them  behold  those  examples  of  Roman  mercy.  This 
checked  the  desertion,  excepting  in  those  who  thought 
it  better  to  be  killed  at  once  than  to  die  slowly  of 
hunger.  Titus  sent  others  back  to  Simon  and  John, 
with  their  hands  cut  off,  exhorting  them  to  capitulate, 
and  not  to  force  him  to  destroy  the  city  and  the 
temple.  It  cannot  be  wondered,  that  as  Titus  went 
round  the  works  he  was  saluted  from  all  parts,  in 
contempt  of  the  imperial  dignity,  with  the  loudest  and 
bitterest  execrations  against  his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  father. 

The  extract  which  follows  relates  to  a  much  later 
period  of  the  siege. 


CAPTURE  AND  BURNING  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

Proceeding  by  gradual  approaches  and  successive 
assaults,  the  Romans  had  now  captured  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  and  were  threatening  the  temple  itself. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  famine  continued  its  fearful 
ravages :  men  would  fight  even  the  dearest  friends 
for  the  most  miserable  m^orsel:  the  very  dead  were 
searched,  as  though  they  might  conceal  some  scrap 
of  food.     Even  the  robbers  began  to  suffer  severely  : 
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they  went  prowling  about  like  mad  dogs,  or  reeling, 
like  drunken  men,  from  weakness,  and  entered  and 
searched  the  same  house  twice  or  thrice  in  the  same 
hour.  The  most  loathsome  and  disgusting  food  was 
sold  at  an  enormous  price  ;  they  gnawed  their 
belts,  shoes,  and  even  the  leathern  coats  of  their 
shields :  chopped  hay  and  shoots  of  trees  sold  at 
high  prices.  Yet  what  were  all  these  horrors  to  that 
which  followed  ? 

There  was  a  woman  of  Perea,  from  the  village  of 
Bethzob,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Eleazar.  She  pos- 
sessed considerable  wealth  when  she  took  refuge  in 
the  city.  Day  after  day  she  had  been  plundered  by 
the  robbers,  whom  she  had  provoked  by  her  bitter 
imprecations.  No  one,  however,  would  mercifully 
put  an  end  to  her  misery,  and  her  mind  maddened 
with  wrong,  her  body  preyed  upon  by  famine,  she 
wildly  resolved  on  an  expedient  which  might  gratify 
at  once  her  vengeance  and  her  hunger.  She  had 
an  infant  that  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  obtain 
some  moisture  from  her  dry  bosom :  she  seized  it, 
cooked  it,  ate  one  half,  and  set  the  other  aside.  The 
smoke  and  the  smell  of  food  quickly  reached  the 
robbers :  they  forced  her  door,  and,  with  horrible 
threats,  commanded  her  to  give  up  what  she  had  been 
feasting  on.  She  replied,  with  horrible  indifference, 
that  she  had  carefully  reserved  her  good  friends  a 
part  of  her  meal.  She  uncovered  the  remains  of  her 
child!  The  savage  men  stood  speechless,  at  which 
she  cried  out,  with  a  shrill  voice,  "Eat,  for  I  have 
eaten  :  be  ye  not  more  delicate  than  a  woman — more 
tender-hearted  than  a  mother !  or,  if  ye  are  too  reli- 
gious to  touch  such  food,  I  have  eaten  half  already — 
leave  me  the  rest."  They  retired,  pale  and  trem- 
bling with  horror :  the  story  spread  rapidly  through 
the  city,   and  reached  the  Koman  camp,   where  it 
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was  first  heard  with  incredulity — afterward  with  the 
deepest  commisseration. 

How  dreadfully  must  the  recollection  of  the  words 
of  Moses  have  fixed  themselves  upon  the  ipinds  of  all 
those  Jews  who  were  not  entirely  unread  in  their 
holy  writings: — "  The  tender  and  delicate  woman 
among  you,  which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole 
of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicateness  and  ten- 
derness, her  eye  shall  be  evil  towards  the  husband 
of  her  bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and  toward  her  daugh- 
ter; and  toward  her  young  one  that  cometh  out  from 
between  her  feet,  and  toward  her  children  which  she 
shall  bear:  for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all 
things,  secretly,  in  the  siege  and  straitness  wherewith 
thine  enemy  shall  distress  thee  in  thy  gates." 

The  destruction  of  the  outer  cloisters  had  left  the 
Romans  masters  of  the  great  court  of  the  Gentiles. 
On  the  eighth  of  August,  the  engines  began  to  batter 
the  eastern  chambers  of  the  inner  court.  For  six 
previous  days  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
battering  rams  had  played  upon  the  wall ;  the  enor- 
mous size  and  compactness  of  the  stones  had  resisted 
all  its  efforts ;  other  troops  at  the  same  time  endea- 
voured to  undermine  the  northern  gate,  but  with  no 
better  success  ;  nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  fix 
the  scaling  ladders,  and  storm  the  cloisters.  The 
Jews  made  no  resistance  to  their  mounting  the  walls ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  top  hurled  them 
down  headlong,  or  slew  them  before  they  could  cover 
themselves  with  their  shields.  In  some  places  they 
thrust  down  the  ladders,  loaded  with  armed  men,  who 
fell  back  and  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pavement. 
Some  of  the  standard  bearers  had  led  the  way ;  they 
also  were  repelled,  and  the  Jews  remained  masters  of 
the  eagles.  On  the  side  of  the  Romans  fell  many 
distinguished  soldiers ;  on  that  of  the  Jews,  Eleazar, 
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the  nepli-ew  of  Simon.  Kepulsed  on  all  hands  from 
the  top  of  the  wall,  Titus  commanded  fire  to  be  set  to 
the  gates. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ananus  of  Emmaus,  the  bloody 
executioner  of  Simon,  and  Archelaus  son  of  Magadat, 
deserted  to  the  Romans.  Titus  at  first  intended  to 
put  them  to  death,  but  afterwards  relented.  No 
sooner  had  the  blazing  torches  been  applied  to  the 
gates,  than  the  silver  plates  heated,  the  wood  kindled, 
the  whole  flamed  up  and  spread  rapidly  to  the  clois- 
ters. Like  wild  beasts  environed  in  a  burning  forest, 
the  Jews  saw  the  awful  circle  of  fire  hem  them  in  on 
every  side  ;  their  courage  sank ;  they  stood,  gasping, 
motionless,  and  helpless ;  not  a  hand  endeavoured  to 
quench  the  flames,  or  stop  the  silent  progress  of  the 
conflagration.  Yet  still  fierce  thoughts  of  desperate 
vengeance  were  brooding  in  their  hearts.  Through 
the  whole  night  and  the  next  day  the  fire  went  on, 
consuming  the  whole  range  of  cloisters.  Titus  at 
length  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  extinguished, 
and  the  way  through  the  gates  levelled  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  legionaries.  A  council  of  war  was  sum- 
moned, in  which  the  expediency  of  destroying  the 
magnificent  building  was  solemnly  discussed.  It  con- 
sisted of  six  of  the  chief  officers. of  the  army  ;  among 
the  rest,  of  Tiberius  Alexander,  whose  offerings  had 
formerly  enriched  the  splendid  edifice.  Three  of  the 
council  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  destroying  for 
ever  this  citadel  of  a  mutinous  people;  it  was  no 
longer  a  temple,  but  a  fortress,  and  to  be  treated  like 
a  military  stronghold.  Titus  inclined  to  milder  coun- 
sels; the  magnificence  of  the  building  had  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  he  was  reluc- 
tant to  destroy  what  might  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Roman  empire.  Alexander, 
Fronto,  and  .Cerealis  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and 
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tlie  soldiers  TN'cre  ordered  to  do  all  tKey  could  to 
quench  the  flames.  But  hif^her  counsels  had  other- 
wise decreed,  and  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  to  be 
for  ever  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
whole  of  the  first  day  after  the  fire  began,  the  Jews, 
from  exhaustion  and  consternation,  remained  entirely 
inactive.  The  next,  they  made  a  furious  sally  from 
the  eastern  gate  against  the  guards  who  were  posted 
in  the  outer  court.  The  legionaries  locked  their 
shields  together,  and  stood  the  brunt  of  the  onset : 
but  the  Jews  still  came  pouring  forth  in  such  over- 
bearing multitudes,  that  Titus  himself  was  forced  to 
charge  at  the  head  of  some  cavalry,  and  with  diffi- 
culty drove  them  back  into  the  temple. 

It  was  the  10th  of  August,  the  day  already  dark- 
ened in  the  Jewish  calendar  by  the  destruction  of  the 
former  temple  by  the  king  of  Babylon :  it  was  almost 
passed.  Titus  withdrew  again  into  the  Antonia,  in- 
tending the  next  morning  to  make  a  general  assault. 
The  quiet  summer  evening  came  on  ;  the  setting  sun 
shone  for  the  last  time  on  the  snow-white  walls  and 
glistening  pinnacles  of  the  temple  roof.  Titus  had 
retired  to  rest,  when,  suddenly,  a  wild  and  terrible 
cry  was  heard,  and  a  man  came  rushing  in,  announc- 
ing that  the  temple  was  on  fire.  Some  of  the  besieged, 
notwithstanding  their  repulse  in  the  morning,  had  sal- 
lied out  to  attack  the  men  who  were  busily  employed 
in  extinguishing  the  fires  about  the  cloisters.  The 
Romans  not  merely  drove  them  back,  but,  entering 
the  sacred  space  with  them,  forced  their  way  to 
the  door  of  the  templo.  A  soldier,  without  orders, 
mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  his  comrades, 
threw  a  blazing  brand  into  a  gilded  small  door  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chambers,  in  the  outer  building  or 
porch.  The  flames  sprang  up  at  once.  The  Jews 
uttered  one  simultaneous  shriek,  and  grasped  their 
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swords,  "witli  a  furious  determination  of  revenging  and 
perishing  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  Titus  rushed 
down  with  the  utmost  speed :  he  shouted :  he  made 
signs  to  his  soldiers  to  quench  the  fire  :  his  voice 
was  drowned  and  his  signs  unnoticed  in  the  blind  con- 
fusion: the  legionaries  either  could  not  or  would  not 
hear ;  thej  rushed  on,  trampling  each  other  down  in 
their  furious  haste,  or,  stumbling  over  the  crumbling 
ruins,  perished  with  the  enemy:  each  exhorted  the 
other,  and  each  hurled  his  blazing  brand  into  the  inner 
part  of  the  edifice,  and  then  hurried  to  his  work  of 
carnage.  The  unarmed  and  defenceless  people  were 
slain  in  thousands  ;  they  lay  heaped,  like  sacrifices, 
round  the  altar :  the  steps  of  the  temple  ran  with 
streams  of  blood,  which  washed  down  the  bodies  that 
lay  about. 

Titus  found  it  impossible  to  check  the  rage  of  the 
soldiery ;  he  entered  with  his  officers,  and  surveyed 
the  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  splendour 
filled  them  with  w^onder ;  and  as  the  flames  had  not 
yet  penetrated  to  the  holy  place,  he  made  a  last  effort 
to  save  it,  and,  springing  forth,  again  exhorted  the 
soldiers  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  conflagration.  The 
centurion,  Liberalis,  endeavoured  to  force  obedience 
with  his  staff  of  office ;  but  even  respect  for  the  empe- 
ror gave  way  to  the  furious  animosity  against  the 
Jews,  to  the  fierce  excitement  of  battle,  and  to  the 
insatiable  hope  of  plunder.  The  soldiers  saw  every 
thing  around  them  radiant  with  gold,  which  shone  daz- 
zlingly  in  the  wild  light  of  the  flames  ;  they  supposed 
that  incalculable  treasures  were  laid  up  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. A  soldier,  unperceived,  thrust  a  lighted  torch 
between  the  hinges  of  the  door — the  whole  building 
was  in  flames  in  an  instant.  The  bhnding  smoke  and 
fire  forced  the  officers  to  retreat,  and  the  noble  edifice 
was  left  to  its  fate. 
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It  was  an  appalling  spectacle  to  the  Roman — what 
was  it  to  the  Jew  !  The  whole  summit  of  the  hill 
which  commanded  the  city  blazed  like  a  volcano.  One 
after  another  the  buildings  fell  in  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  were  swallowed  up  in  the  fiery  abyss.  The 
roofs  of  cedar  were  like  sheets  of  flame  :  the  gilded 
pinnacles  shone  like  spikes  of  red  light:  the  gate 
towers  sent  up  tall  columns  of  flame  and  smoke :  the 
neighbouring  hills  were  lighted  up ;  and  dark  groups 
of  people  were  seen  watching  in  horrible  anxiety  the 
progress  of  the  destruction :  the  walls  and  heights  of 
the  upper  city  w^ere  crowded  with  faces,  some  pale  with 
the  agony  of  despair,  others  scowling  unavailing  ven- 
geance. The  shouts  of  the  Homan  soldiery,  as  they 
ran  to  and  fro,  and  the  howlings  of  the  insurgents 
who  were  perishing  in  the  flames,  mingled  with  the 
roaring  of  the  conflagration  and  the  thundering  sound 
of  falling  timbers.  The  echoes  of  the  mountains  re- 
plied, or  brought  back  the  shrieks  of  the  people  on 
the  heights :  all  along  the  walls  resounded  screams 
and  wailings  :  men,  who  were  expiring  with  famine, 
rallied  their  remaining  strength  to  utter  a  cry  of  an- 
guish and  desolation. 

The  slaughter  within  was  even  more  dreadful  than 
the  spectacle  from  without.  Men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  insurgents  and  priests,  those  who  fought  and 
those  who  entreated  mercy,  were  hewn  down  in  indis- 
criminate carnage.  The  number  of  the  slain  exceeded 
that  of  the  slayers.  The  legionaries  had  to  clamber 
over  heaps  of  dead  to  carry  on  the  work  of  extermina- 
tion. John,  at  the  head  of  some  of  his  troops,  cut 
his  way  through,  first  into  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  afterward  into  the  upper  city.  Some  of  the 
priests  upon  the  roof  wrenched  ofi*  the  gilded  spikes, 
with  their  sockets  of  lead,  and  used  them -as  missiles 
against  the  Romans  below.     Afterward  they  fled  to  a 
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part  of  the  wall  about  fourteen  feet  wide ;  they  were 
summoned  to  surrender;  but  two  of  them,  Mair,  son 
of  Belga,  and  Joseph,  son  of  Dalai,  plunged  headlong 
into  the  flames. 

No  part  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Romans.  The 
treasuries,  with  all  their  wealth  of  money,  jewels, 
and  costly  robes — the  plunder  which  the  zealots  had 
laid  up — were  totally  destroyed.  Nothing  remained 
but  a  small  part  of  the  outer  cloister,  in  which  about 
six  thousand  unarmed  and  defenceless  people,  with 
women  and  children,  had  taken  refuge.  These  poor 
wretches,  like  multitudes  of  others,  had  been  led  up 
to  the  temple  by  a  false  prophet,  who  had  proclaimed 
that  God  commanded  all  the  Jews  to  go  up  to  the 
temple,  where  he  would  display  his  Almighty  power 
to  save  his  people.  The  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing— every  soul  perished. 

For  during  all  this  time,  false  prophets,  suborned 
by  the  zealots,  had  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  fe- 
verish excitement,  as  though  the  appointed  Deliverer 
would  still  appear.  They  could  not,  indeed,  but  re- 
member the  awful,  the  visible  signs  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  siege :  the  fiery  sword,  the  armies  fighting 
in  the  air  ;  the  opening  of  the  great  gate  ;  the  fearful 
voice  within  the  sanctuary,  "  Let  us  depart ;"  the 
wild  cry  of  Jesus,  son  of  Ananus —  Wo,  too  to  the  city, 
which  he  had  continued  from  the  government  of 
Albinus  to  the  time  of  the  siege,  when  he  suddenly 
stopped,  shrieked  out — wo  to  myself,  and  was  struck 
dead  by  a  stone.  Yet  the  undying  hopes  of  fierce 
fanaticism  were  kept  alive  by  the  still  renewed  pre- 
dictions of  that  Great  One,  who  would  at  this  time 
arise  out  of  Judea,  and  assume  the  dominion  of  the 
world.  This  prophecy  the  flattering  Josephus  de- 
clared to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  Roman  Ves- 
pasian ;  but  more  patriotic  interpreters,  still,  to  the 
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last,  expected  to  sec  it  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  tlio 
conquering  Messiah,  who  would  reveal  himself  in  the 
darkest  hour,  wither  the  Roman  legions  with  one 
word,  and  then  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  from  the 
Capitol  to  Sion. 

The  whole  Roman  army  entered  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, and  pitched  their  standards  among  the  smok- 
ing ruins :  they  offered  sacrifice  for  the  victory,  and, 
with  loud  acclamations,  saluted  Titus  as  emperor. 
Their  joy  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  value  of 
the  plunder  they  had  obtained,  which  was  so  great 
that  gold  fell  in  Syria  to  half  its  former  value.  The 
few  priests  were  still  on  the  top  of  the  walls  to  which 
they  had  escaped.  A  boy,  emaciated  with  hunger, 
came  down  on  a  promise  that  his  life  should  be 
spared.  He  immediately  ran  to  drink,  filled  his 
vessel,  and  hurried  away  to  his  comrades  with  such 
speed  that  the  soldiers  could  not  catch  him.  Five 
days  afterward  the  priests  were  starved  into  surren- 
der ;  they  entreated  for  their  lives,  but  Titus  answered 
that  the  hour  of  mercy  was  passed.  They  were  led 
to  execution. 


THE  FxVLL  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Untold  miseries  were  heaped  on  the  unfortunate 
people  who  fell  captives  to  the  Romans.  Still  the 
upper  city  held  out ;  but  Simon  and  John,  disheart- 
ened by  the  capture  of  the  temple,  demanded  a  con- 
ference. It  was  granted,  and  Titus,  stationing  him- 
self at  the  western  verge  of  the  hill,  addressed  them 
through  an  interpreter.     He  offered  to  spare  their 
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lives  on  condition  of  instant  surrender.  John  and 
Simon  demanded  free  egress  with  their  wives  and 
children,  promising  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  depart 
into  the  wilderness.  The  terms  were  rejected,  and 
Titus  vowed  the  unsparing  extermination  of  the  whole 
people ;  his  troops  had  immediate  license  to  plunder 
and  burn  Acra.  The  archives,  the  council  house, 
the  whole  of  Acra  and  Ophla  were  instantly  set  on 
fire.  The  insurgents  took  possession  of  the  palace, 
where,  from  its  strength,  the  people  had  laid  up  much 
of  their  wealth :  they  drove  the  Romans  back,  and 
put  to  death  eight  thousand  four  hundred  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  plundered  all 
the  treasures.  They  took  two  Roman  soldiers  alive  : 
one  they  put  to  death  and  dragged  his  body  through 
the  city.  The  other,  pretending  to  have  something 
to  communicate  to  Simon,  was  led  before  him ;  but  as 
he  had  nothing  to  say,  he  was  made  over  to  one 
Ardala  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was  led  forth  with 
his  hands  bound  and  his  eyes  bandaged,  to  be  killed 
in  sight  of  the  Romans  ;  but  while  the  Jew  was  draw- 
ing his  sword,  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape.  Titus, 
unwilling  to  punish  him  with  death  after  he  had  thus 
escaped,  but  wishing  to  show  that  it  was  unworthy  of 
a  Roman  soldier  to  be  taken  alive,  had  him  stripped 
of  his  armour,  and  dismissed  him  with  disgrace.  The 
next  day  the  Romans  entirely  cleared  the  lower  city, 
and  set  the  whole  on  fire.  The  insurgents,  cooped 
up  in  the  upper  city,  lay  in  ambush  near  the  outlets, 
and  slew  every  one  who  attempted  to  desert ;  their 
great  trust  was  in  the  subterranean  passages  in  which 
they  hoped  to  lie  hid. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Caesar  at  length  raised  his 
mounds  against  the  steep  cliiFs  of  the  upper  city :  he 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  timber  ;  but 
at  last  his  works  were  ready  in  two  places — one  oppo- 
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Fite  to  tlic  palace,  the  otlior  near  the  Xystus.  The 
Jdumean  chieftains  now  endeavoured  secretly  to  make 
their  terms.  Titus  reluctantly  consented  ;  but  the  vi- 
i^jlant  John  detected  the  plot,  threw  the  leaders  into 
prison,  and  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  wall  to  more 
trusty  soldiers.  Still  the  guards  could  not  prevent 
desertion  :  though  many  were  killed,  yet  many  es- 
caped. The  Romans,  weary  of  the  work  of  slaughter, 
spared  the  people,  but  sold  all  the  rest  as  slaves, 
though  they  fjrought  but  a  low  price,  the  market  being 
glutted,  and  few  purchasers  found.  Forty  thousand 
were  thus  spared :  the  number  sold  as  slaves  was  in- 
calculable. About  the  same  time,  a  priest,  named 
Jesus,  son  of  Thebuth,  obtained  his  life  on  condition 
of  surrendering  some  of  the  treasure  of  the  temple 
which  he  had  secured — two  candlesticks,  tables,  gob- 
lets, and  vessels  of  pure  gold,  as  well  as  the  curtains 
and  robes  of  the  high  priests.  Another,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  treasurers,  showed  a  place  where 
the  vests  and  girdles  of  the  priests  were  concealed, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  purple  and  scarlet  thread, 
and  an  immense  store  of  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  other 
spices. 

Eighteen  days  elapsed  before  the  works  were  com- 
pleted :  on  the  seventh  of  September,  the  engines 
were  advanced  to  batter  down  the  last  bulwark  of  the 
besieged.  Some  did  not  await  the  conflict,  but  crept 
down  into  the  lower  city ;  others  shrunk  into  the  sub- 
terranean passages ;  others  more  manfully  endea- 
voured to  beat  down  the  engineers.  The  Romans 
advanced  in  the  pride  of  victory  ;  the  Jews  were 
weary,  famine-stricken,  disheartened.  A  breach  was 
speedily  made  ;  some  of  the  towers  fell ;  the  leaders 
did  not  display  their  customary  valour  and  conduct ; 
they  fled  on  all  sides.  Some  who  were  accustomed 
to  vaunt  the  most  loudly,  now  stood  pale,  trembling, 
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inactive :  others  endeavoured  to  break  through  the 
Roman  works  and  make  their  escape.  Vague  ru- 
mours were  spread  abroad  that  the  whole  western, 
wall  had  fallen — that  the  Romans  were  in  the  city. 
The  men  looked  round  for  their  wonted  leaders :  they 
neither  saw  their  active  figures  hurrying  about  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray,  nor  heard  their  voices  exciting 
them  to  desperate  resistance.  Many  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground  and  bitterly  lamented  their  fate. 
Even  John  and  Simon,  instead  of  remaining  in  their 
three  impregnable  towers,  where  nothing  but  famine 
could  have  reduced  them,  descended  into  the  streets, 
and  fled  into  the  valley  of  Siloam.  They  then  made 
an  attempt  to  force  their  way  through  the  wall ;  but 
their  daring  and  strength  seemed  alike  broken  ;  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  guard,  dispersed,  and  at  length 
crept  down  into  the  subterranean  vaults.  The  Ro- 
mans ascended  the  wall  with  shouts  of  triumph  at  a 
victory  so  much  beyond  all  hope  easy  and  bloodless  ; 
they  spread  through  the  streets  slaying  and  burning 
as  they  went.  In  many  houses  where  they  expected 
rich  plunder,  they  found  nothing  but  heaps  of  putrid 
bodies — whole  families  who  had  died  of  hunger :  they 
retreated  from  the  loathsome  sight  and  insufferable 
stench.  But  they  were  not  moved  to  mercy  tpwards 
the  living ;  in  some  places  the  flames  were  actually 
retarded  or  quenched  with  streams  of  blood :  night 
alone  put  an  end  to  the  carnage. 

When  Titus  entered  the  city,  he  gazed  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  massy  towers,  and  recognized  the  hand 
of  God  in  a  victory  which  had  thus  made  him  master 
of  such  fortresses  without  a  struggle.  The  multitudes 
of  prisoners  who  pined  in  the  dungeons,  where  they 
had  been  thrown  by  the  insurgents,  were  released. 
The  city  Avas  ordered  to  be  razed,  excepting  the  three 
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towers,  ■which  were  left  as  standing  monuments  of 
the  victory. 

The  soldiers  themselves  were  weary  of  the  work 
of  slaughter,  and  orders  were  issued  to  kill  only  those 
who  resisted.  Yet  the  old  and  infirm,  as  unsaleable, 
were  generally  put  to  death:  the  rest  were  driven 
into  a  space  of  the  temple,  called  the  Court  of  the 
AYomen.  There  a  selection  was  made :  the  noted 
insurgents  were  put  to  death,  except  some  of  the 
tallest  and  most  handsome,  who  were  reserved  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Titus.  Of  the  rest,  all  above 
seventeen  years  old  were  sent  to  Egypt  to  work  in 
the  mines,  or  distributed  among  the  provinces  to  be 
exhibited  as  gladiators  in  the  public  theatres,  and  in 
combats  against  wild  beasts.  Twelve  thousand  died 
of  hunger,  part  from  want  or  neglect  of  supplies — 
part  obstinately  refusing  food.  During  the  whole 
siege,  the  number  killed  was  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand ;  that  of  prisoners,  ninety-seven  thousand. 
In  fact,  the  population,  not  of  Jerusalem  alone,  but 
that  of  the  adjacent  districts — many  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  city,  more  who  had  assembled  for  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread — had  been  shut  up  by  the 
sudden  formation  of  the  siege. 

Yet  the  chief  objects  of  their  vengeance,  the  daunt- 
less Siinon,  son  of  Gioras,  and  John  the  Gischalite, 
still  seemed  to  bafHe  all  pursuit.  The  Eoman  soldiers 
penetrated  into  the  subterranean  caverns ;  wherever 
they  went  they  found  incalculable  treasures,  and 
heaps  of  dead  bodies — some  who  had  perished  from 
hunger,  others  from  their  wounds,  many  by  their  own 
hands :  the  close  air  of  the  vaults  reeked  with  the 
pestilential  efiluvia.  Most  recoiled  from  these  pits 
of  death;  the  more  rapacious  went  on,  breathing 
death  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  At  length,  reduced 
by  famine,  John  and  his  brethren  came  forth  upon 
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terms  of  surrender.  His  life  was  spared — a  singular 
instance  of  lenity,  if  indeed  his  conduct  had  been  so 
atrocious  as  it  is  described  by  his  rival  Josephus.  He 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  finally 
sent  to  Italy. 

Many  days  after,  towards  the  end  of  October,  when 
Titus  had  left  the  city,  as  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
were  reposing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  they 
were  surprised  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  man 
in  white  raiment,  and  with  a  robe  of  purple,  who 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  earth  in  silent  and  imposing 
dignity.  At  first  they  stood  awe-struck  and  motion- 
less :  at  length  they  ventured  to  approach  him ;  they 
encircled  him  and  demanded  his  name.  He  answered, 
"  Simon  the  son  of  Gioras ;  call  hither  your  gene- 
ral." Terentius  Rufus  was  speedily  summoned,  and 
to  him  the  brave  though  cruel  defender  of  Jerusalem 
surrendered  himself. 

On  the  loss  of  the  city,  Simon  had  leaped  down 
into  one  of  the  vaults,  with  a  party  of  miners,  hewers 
of  stone,  and  iron  workers.  For  some  distance  they 
had  followed  the  natural  windings  of  the  cavern,  and 
then  attempted  to  dig  their  way  out  beyond  the  walls. 
But  their  provisions,  however  carefully  husbanded, 
soon  failed,  and  Simon  determined  on  the  bold  mea- 
sure of  attempting  to  overawe  the  Romans  by  his 
sudden  and  spectral  appearance.  News  of  his  cap- 
ture was  sent  to  Titus :  he  was  ordered  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  imperial  triumph. 

Thus  fell,  and  for  ever,  the  metropolis  of  the  Jew- 
ish state.  Other  cities  have  risen  on  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem,  and  succeeded  as  it  were,  to  the  inalien- 
able inheritance  of  perpetual  siege,  oppression  and 
ruin.  Jerusalem  might  almost  seem  to  be  a  place 
under  a  peculiar  curse :  it  has  probably  witnessed  a 
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far  greater  portion  of  human  misery  than  any  other 
spot  upon  the  earth. 

Nothing  coukl  equal  the  splendour  of  the  triumph 
which  Vespasian  shared  with  his  son  Titus  for  their 
common  victories.  Besides  the  usual  display  of  trea- 
sures, gold,  silver,  jewels,  purple,  vases,  the  rarest 
wild  beasts  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  there  were 
extraordinary  pageants,  three  or  four  stories  high, 
representing  to  the  admiration  and  delight  of  those 
civilized  savages,  all  the  horrors  and  miseries  of  war, 
beautiful  countries  laid  waste ;  armies  slain,  routed, 
led  captive ;  cities  breached  by  military  engines, 
stormed,  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  women  wail- 
ing ;  houses  overthrown  ;  temples  burning ;  and  rivers 
of  fire  flowing  through  regions  no  longer  cultivated 
or  peopled,  but  blazing  far  away  into  the  long  and 
dreary  distance.  Among  the  spoils,  the  golden 
table,  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  and  the  book 
of  the  law  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  were 
conspicuous. 

The  triumph  passed  on  to  the  Capitol,  and  there 
paused  to  hear  that  the  glory  of  Rome  was  completed 
by  the  insulting  and  cruel  execution  of  the  bravest 
general  of  the  enemy.  This  distinction  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras.  He  was  dragged 
along  to  a  place  near  the  Forum,  with  a  halter 
round  his  neck,  scourged  as  he  went,  and  there  put 
to  death. 


EARLY  DIFFUSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

THE  spread  of  the  gospel  was  aided  chiefly 
by  the  easy  means  of  communication 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
constant  and  close  relation  the  dispersed 
Jews  maintained  with  Jerusalem.  As  a 
general  rule,  Christianity  first  gained 
ground  in  the  cities ;  for  as  it  was  need- 
ful above  all  to  obtain  fixed  seats  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,  its  first 
preachers,  passing  rapidly  over  the  coun- 
try, published  the  glad  tidings  first  of 
all  in  the  cities,  from  which  it  might 
afterwards  be  easily  difiused  through  the  country 
by  native  teachers.  In  this  manner,  that  fanaticism, 
obstinacy  and  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the 
peasantry  was  avoided  until  the  intelligent  citizens 
were  won  to  the  cause  of  righteousness.  Yet,  in  many 
districts,  country  churches  were  formed  very  early. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  accounts  of  the  dis- 
semination of  Christianity  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  the  Par- 
thian empire,  Arabia,  Lesser  Asia  and  the  countries 
adjacent,  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  countries  as 
far  as  Illyricum,  and  Italy.  But  authentic  accounts 
on  the  subject  are  greatly  deficient.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  what  may  be  safely  credited.  It  is  certain 
that  Christianity  was  early  diffused  in  Mesopotamia, 
though  the  story  of  a  correspondence  between  a 
prince  of  Abgari  and  our  Saviour  is  not  to  be 
trusted  as  true.     Between   the  years  160-170,  the 
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Abgar  Bar  Manu  is  mentioned  as  a  Christian.  As 
early  as  202,  the  Christians  of  Edessa  had  a  church 
which  was  built  after  the  model  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. Bardesanes,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  notices  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Parthia,  Media,  Persia  and  Bactria.  After 
the  restoration  of  the  independent  empire  of  Persia, 
the  Persian  Mani  attempted  to  form  a  new  religious 
doctrine  by  a  union  of  the  ancient  oriental  systems  with 
Christianity. 

In  Arabia,  there  were  Jews  residing  in  great  num- 
bers, who  may  have  afforded  an  opening  for  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  that  country.  It  is  clear 
from  his  own  words,  that  the  apostle  Paul,  soon  after 
his  conversion,  retired  from  Damascus  to  Arabia. 
But  how  he  employed  himself  and  with  what 
results,  remains  uncertain.  If  the  country  called 
India  in  tradition  is  to  be  taken  for  part  of  Arabia, 
it  would  appear  that  St.  Bartholomew  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  Jews  there.  On  this  supposition,  too, 
the  learned  Pantaenus  was  teacher  of  a  portion  of  this 
people  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  Origen,  the  great 
father  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  laboured  in  the 
same  field.  Most  probably,  however,  this  was  that 
part  of  Arabia  which  was  in  subjection  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  we  find  Chris- 
tian churches  in  Arabia,  standing  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  Origen. 

The  ancient  Syro-Persian  church  whose  remains 
survive  to  the  present  day  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  in 
the  East  Indies,  boasts  as  its  founder  the  Apostle  St. 
Thomas,  and  professes  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  place 
of  his  burial.  The  earliest  notice  of  this  church  is 
found  in  the  reports  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.     The  traditions  in 
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regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  these  regions 
are  not  reliable,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  to  what 
countries  they  particularly  refer.  In  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  a  missionary,  Theophilus  Indi- 
ans is  spoken  of  as  coming  from  the  island  Diu,  by 
which  is  to  be  understood  the  island  Zocotara.  In 
his  native  land  and  in  many  other  districts  of  India, 
he  found  Christianity  abeady  planted. 

Egypt  was  the  first  African  country  where  Chris- 
tianity was  disseminated.  Among  the  first  zealous 
preachers  of  the  gospel  we  find  men  of  Alexandrian 
education,  as  for  instance,  Apollos  of  Alexandria,  and 
probably,  also,  Barnabas  of  Cyprus.  An  ancient  tra- 
dition mentions  the  Evangelist  Mark  as  the  founder 
of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  A  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  Thebais  under  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Severus  proves  that  Christianity  had  as  early  as  the 
closing  years  of  the  second  century  made  some  pro- 
gress in  Upper  Egypt. 

There  are  no  credible  accounts  of  the  difiusion  of 
Christianity  in  Ethiopia  in  these  centuries.  History 
gives  no  account  of  the  consequences  which  resulted 
from  the  conversion  of  the  chamberlain  of  Candace, 
Queen  of  Meroe,  which  is  narrated  in  the  Acts.  The 
first  certain  indications  of  the  conversion  of  a  part  of 
Abyssinia  is  that  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Frumentius  in  the  fourth  century.  The  gospel  early 
found  its  way  to  Carthage  and  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
proconsular  Africa.  In  the  second  century,  the  church 
at  Carthage  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
Tertullian,  the  presbyter,  mentions  a  persecution  of 
the  Christians  in  Mauritania. 

Passing  over  to  Europe,  we  have  Rome,  the  chief 
but  not  the  only  seat  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 
Flourishing  communities  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  and  Vi- 
enne,  became  known  during  a  bloody  persecution  in  177 
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In  the  greater  part  of  Gaul,  tlic  pagan  superstition 
long  withstood  the  further  spread  of  Christianity. 
Even  as  hite  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century  there 
were  few  Christian  communities  to  be  found  there. 
At  that  time,  seven  missionaries  went  frpm  Rome  to 
Gaul,  and  founded  churches  in  seven  cities.  Ircnaeus, 
who  became  bishop  of  the  church  at  Lyons,  some  timo 
after  the  persecution  of  177,  speaks  of  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  in  Germany,  among  the  barbarians  as  well 
as  among  the  inhabitants  of  Roman  Germany.  Ire- 
nseus  is  also  the  first  to  speak  of  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  in  Spain.  The  apostle  Paul  visited  that 
country,  it  is  believed,  and  by  his  labours,  gave  the 
words  of  life  a  wide  circulation. 

Of  the  early  propagation  of  Christianity  in  Britain, 
Tertullian  is  a  witness.  A  later  tradition  given  by 
Bede,  in  the  eighth  century,  reports  that  Lucius,  a 
British  king,  requested  the  Roman  bishop,  Eleutherus, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  that  country.  But  the  peculiarities  of  the 
British  Church  are  evidence  against  its  owing  its 
origin  to  Rome.  Neander  conjectures  that  the  Britons 
received  Christianity  through  Gaul  from  Asia  Minor, 
a  thing  quite  possible  and  easy  by  commercial  inter- 
course. The  later  Anglo-Saxons,  who  opposed  the 
ecclesiastical  independence  maintained  by  the  Britons, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Rome 
were  uniformly  disposed  to  trace  back  the  church  to 
a  Roman  origin.  From  such  an  attempt  many  falsa 
legends  may  have  arisen. 


OUTLINE    HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIANITY 

TO  THE  TIME  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 


SECTION  L 

HISTORY   OF   CHRISTIANITY,     FROM   ITS   ORIGIN   TO   ITS 
ESTABLISHMENT   BY   CONSTANTINE   THE    GREAT. 


WHEN  the   true   reUgion    was 
preached  by  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  he  became  on  that  account  ob- 
noxious to  a  people  so  deeply  sunk 
in  corruption  and  ignorance  as  the 
Jews  then  were.     It  is  not  here 
requisite  to  enter  into  the  parti- 
culars of  the  doctrine  advanced  by 
him,  or  of  the  opposition  he  met 
with  from  the  Jews,  as  a  full  ac- 
count of  these  things,  and  Hkewise 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by 
the  apostles,  may  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament.     The  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Christian  religion  un- 
der these  faithful  and  inspired  mi- 
nisters soon  alarmed  the  Jews,  and 
raised  various  persecutions  against 
its  followers.     The  Jews,  indeed, 
seemed  at  first  to  have  been  every- 
where the  chief  promoters  of  per- 
secution ;  for  we  find  that  they  ofii- 
ciously  went  from  place  to  place, 
wherever   they  heard  of  the  in- 
crease of  the    Gospel,    and    by 
their    calumnies    and  false   sus- 
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gestions  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the 
apostles. 

The  Heathens,  though  at  first  they  showed  no  very 
violent  spirit  of  persecution  against  the  Christians, 
soon  came  to  hate  them  as  much  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves. Tacitus  acquaints  us  with  the  causes  of  this 
hatred,  when  speaking  of  the  first  general  persecution 
under  Nero.  That  inhuman  tyrant  having  set  fire  to 
the  city  of  Kome,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  this 
wickedness,  transferred  it  on  the  Christians.  Our 
author  informs  us,  that  they  were  already  abhorred 
on  account  of  their  many  and  enormous  crimes. 
"The  author  of  this  name,  {Christians,)"  says  he, 
"  was  Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  exe- 
cuted under  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judea. 
The  pestilent  superstition  was  for  a  while  suppressed : 
but  it  revived  again,  and  spread,  not  only  over  Judea, 
where  this  evil  was  first  broached,  but  reached  Home, 
w^hither  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  is  constantly 
flowing  whatever  is  hideous  and  abominable  amongst 
men,  and  is  there  readily  embraced  and  practised. 

First,  therefore,  were  apprehended  such  as  openly 
avowed  themselves  to  be  of  that  sect ;  then  by  them 
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were  discovered  an  immense  multitude ;  and  all  were 
convicted,  not  of  the  crime  of  burning  Rome,  but  of 
hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind.  Their  death  and 
tortures  were  aggravated  by  cruel  derision  and  sport ; 
for  they  were  either  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts  and  torn  in  pieces  by  devouring  dogs,  or  fast- 
ened to  crosses,  or  wrapped  up  in  combustible  gar- 
ments, that,  when  the  day-light  failed,  they  might, 
like  torches,  serve  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Hence,  towards  the  miserable  sufferers,  however 
guilty  and  deserving  the  most  exemplary  punishment, 
compassion  arose ;  seeing  they  were  doomed  to  perish, 
not  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  one  man." 

That  this  account  of  Tacitus  is  downright  misre- 
presentation and  calumny,  must  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  reads  it.  It  is  impossible  that  any  person  can 
be  convicted  of  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind,  with- 
out specifying  a  number  of  facts  by  which  this  hatred 
showed  itself.  The  burning  of  Rome  would  indeed 
have  been  a  very  plain  indication  of  enmity  to  man- 
kind, but  of  this  Tacitus  himself  clears  them,  and 
mentions  no  other  crime  of  which  they  were  guilty. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  only  reason  of  this 
charge  against  the  Christians  was  their  absolute  re- 
fusal to  have  any  share  in  the  Roman  worship,  or  to 
countenance  the  absui'd  superstitions  of  Paganism  in 
any  degree. 

The  persecution  under  Nero  was  succeeded  by 
another  under  Domitian  :  during  which  the  apostle 
John  was  banished  to  Patmos,  where  he  saw  the 
visions,  and  wrote  the  book  called  Revelation,  which 
completes  the  canon  of  Scripture.  This  persecution 
commenced  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  the  Christian  era ; 
and  John  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  Revelation 
the  year  after,  or  in  the  following  one. 
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Dui'Ing  the  first  century,  the  Christian  religion 
spread  over  a  great  number  of  different  countries  ; 
but  as  we  have  now  no  authentic  records  concerning 
the  travels  of  the  apostles,  or  the  success  which  at- 
tended them  in  their  ministry,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  how  far  the  Gospel  was  carried  during  this 
period.  We  arc,  however,  assured  that  even  during 
this  early  period  many  corruptions  were  creeping  in, 
the  progress  of  which  was  with  difficulty  prevented 
even  by  the  apostles  themselves.  Some  corrupted 
their  profession  by  a  mixture  of  Judaism  ;  others  by 
mixing  it  with  the  oriental  philophy ;  while  others 
were  already  attempting  to  deprive  their  brethren  of 
liberty,  setting  themselves  up  as  eminent  pastors,  iu 
opposition  even  to  the  apostles,  as  we  learn  from  tho 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  third  epistle  of  St.  John. 
Hence  arose  the  sects  of  the  Gnostics,  Cerinthians, 
Nicolaitans,  Nazarenes,  Ebionites,  &c.,  with  which  the 
church  was  agitated  during  this  century. 
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The  second  century  commences  with  the  third  year 
of  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  Christians  were  still 
persecuted ;  but  as  the  Roman  emperors  were  for  the 
most  part  of  this  century  princes  of  a  mild  and  mode- 
rate turn,  they  persecuted  less  violently  than  formerly. 
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Yet  Marcus  Aurelius,  notwithstanding  the  clemency 
and  philosophy  for  which  he  is  so  much  celebrated, 
treated  the  Christians  worse  than  Trajan,  Adrian,  or 
even  Severus  himself,  who  was  noted  for  his  cruelty. 
This  respite  from  rigorous  persecution  proved  a  very 
favourable  circumstance  for  the  spreading  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
point  out  the  particular  countries  through  which  it 
was  diffused.  We  are,  however,  assured,  that  in  the 
second  century,  Christ  was  worshipped  as  God  almost 
through  the  whole  east ;  as  also  among  the  Germans, 
Spaniards,  Celts,  and  many  other  nations  :  but  which 
of  them  received  the  Gospel  in  the  first  century,  and 
which  in  the  second,  is  a  question  unanswerable  at 
this  distance  of  time.  The  writers  of  this  century 
attribute  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  chiefly  to 
the  extraordinary  gifts  that  were  imparted  to  the  first 
Christians,  and  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  at 
their  command ;  without  supposing  that  any  part  of 
the  success  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  intervention 
of  human  means,  or  secondary  causes.  Many  of  the 
moderns,  however,  are  so  far  from  being  of  this  opi- 
nion, that  they  either  deny  the  authenticity  of  all 
miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  or  ascribe  them  to  the   power  of  the 
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devil.  To  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  contro- 
versy is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  ;  for  which 
reason  we  must  refer  to  the  writers  of  polemical 
divinity,  who  have  largely  treated  of  this  and  other 
points  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  corruptions  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
first  century,  and  which  were  almost  coeval  with 
Christianity  itself,  continued  to  gain  ground  in  the 
second.  Ceremonies,  in  themselves  futile  and  useless, 
but  which  must  be  considered  as  highly  pernicious 
when  joined  to  a  religion  incapable  of  any  other 
ornament  than  the  upright  and  virtuous  conduct  of  its 
professors,  were  multiplied  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  please  the  ignorant  multitude.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  attention  of  Christ- 
ians was  drawn  aside  from  the  important  duties  of 
morality ;  and  they  were  led  to  imagine,  that  a  care- 
ful observance  of  the  ceremonies  might  make  amends 
for  the  neglect  of  moral  duties.  This  was  the  most 
pernicious  opinion  that  could  possibly  be  entertained ; 
and  was  indeed  the  very  foundation  of  that  enormous 
system  of  ecclesiastical  power  which  afterwards  took 
place,  and  held  the  whole  world  in  slavery  and  bar- 
barism for  many  ages. 

Another  corruption  was  the  introduction  of  mys- 
teries, as  they  were  called,  into  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  that  is,  insinuating  that  some  parts  of 
the  worship  in  common  use  had  a  hidden  efficacy 
and  power,  far  superior  to  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  assigned  to  them  by  the  vulgar :  and  by 
paying  peculiar  respect  to  these  mysteries,  the  pre- 
tended teachers  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  accommo- 
dated their  doctrines  to  the  taste  of  their  heathen 
neighbours,  whose  religion  consisted  in  a  heap  of 
mysteries  of  which  nobody  knew  the  meaning. 

By  these,  and  other  means  of  a  similar  kind,  the 
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Christian  pastors  greatly  abridged  the  liberty  of  their 
flock.  Being  masters  of  the  ceremonies  and  myste- 
ries of  the  Christian  religion,  they  had.it  in  their 
power  to  make  their  followers  worship  and  believe 
w^hatever  they  thought  proper  ;  and  this  they  did  not 
fail  to  make  use  of  for  their  own  advantage.  They 
persuaded  the  people,  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  church  succeeded  to  the  character,  rights, 
and  privileges  of  the  Jewish  priesthood ;  and  accord* 
ingly  the  bishops  considered  themselves  as  invested 
with  a  rank  and  character  similar  to  those  of  the 
high-priest  among  the  Jews,  while  the  presbyters 
represented  the  priests,  and  the  deacons  the  Levites. 
This  notion,  which  was  first  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  proved  a  source  of  very  considerable 
honour  and  profit  to  the  clergy. 

The  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  was  in  this 
century  rendered  permanent  and  uniform.  One  in- 
spector or  bishop  presided  over  each  Christian  assem- 
bly, to  w^hich  office  he  was  elected  by  the  voices  of  the 
whole  people.  To  assist  him  in  his  office,  he  formed 
a  council  of  presbyters,  which  was  not  confined  to  any 
stated  number.  To  the  bishops  and  presbyters  the 
ministers,  or  deacons,  were  subject ;  and  the  latter 
were  divided  into  a  variety  of  classes,  as  the  difi'erent 
exigencies  of  the  church  required.  During  a  great 
part  of  this  century,  the  churches  were  independent 
of  each  other ;  nor  were  they  joined  together  by 
association,  confederacy,  or  any  other  bonds  but  those 
of  charity.  Each  assembly  was  a  little  state  governed 
by  its  own  laws ;  which  were  either  enacted,  or  at 
least  approved  of,  by  the  society.  But  in  process  of 
time  all  the  Christian  churches  of  a  province  were 
formed  into  one  large  ecclesiastical  body,  w^hich,  like 
confederate  states,  assembled  at  certain  times,  in 
order  to  deliberate  about  the  common  interests  of 
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tliG  whole.  Tliis  institution  liad  its  origin  among 
the  Greeks ;  but  in  a  short  time  it  became  uni- 
versal, and  similar  assemblies  were  formed  in  all 
places  where  the  Gospel  had  been  planted.  These 
assemblies,  which  consisted  of  the  deputies  or  commis- 
sioners from  several  churches,  were  called  Synods  by 
the  Greeks,  and  Councils  by  the  Latins ;  and  the 
laws  enacted  in  these  general  meetings  were  called 
Canons^  i.  e.  rules. 

These  councils,  of  which  we  find  not  the  smallest 
trace  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  changed  the 
whole  face  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  new  form  ; 
for  by  them  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people  were 
considerably  diminished,  and  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  bishops  greatly  augmented.  The  humility, 
indeed,  and  pruclence,  of  these  pious  prelates  hin- 
dered them  from  assuming  all  at  once  the  power  with 
which  they  were  afterwards  invested.  At  their  first 
appearance  in  these  general  councils,  they  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  no  more  than  the  delegates  of 
their  respective  churches,  and  that  they  acted  in  the 
name  and  by  the  appointment  of  their  people.  But 
they  soon  changed  this  humble  tone  ;  imperceptibly 
extended  the  limits  of  their  authority ;  turned  their 
influence  into  dominion,  their  counsels  into  laws ;  and 
at  length  openly  asserted,  that  Christ  had  empowered 
them  to  prescribe  to  his  people  authoritative  rules  of 
faith  and  manners. 

Another  efi'ect  of  these  councils  was  the  gradual 
abolition  of  that  perfect  equality  which  reigned  among 
all  bishops  in  the  primitive  times;  for  the  order 
and  decency  of  these  assemblies  required  that  some 
one  of  the  provincial  bishops  met  in  council  should  be 
invested  with  a  superior  degree  of  power  and  author- 
ity ;  and  hence  the  rights  of  metropolitans  derive 
their  origin.     In  the  mean  time,  the  bounds  of  the 
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cliurcli  were  enlarged  ;  the  custom  of  tolding  coTincils 
was  followed  wherever  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  had 
reached ;  and  the  universal  church  had  now  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  vast  republic  formed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  little  states.  This  occa- 
sioned the  creation  of  a  new  order  of  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  appointed  in  different  parts  of  the  world  as 
heads  of  the  church,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  pre- 
serve the  consistence  and  union  of  that  immense 
body,  whose  members  were  so  widely  dispersed 
throusrhout  the  nations.  Such  was  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  patriarchs  ;  among  whom,  at  length,  am- 
bition, being  arrived  at  its  most  insolent  period, 
formed  a  new  dignity,  investing  the  bishop  of  Rome 
with  the  title  and  authority  of  the  prince  of  the  patri- 
archs. 

During  the  second  century,  all  the  sects  continued 
which  had  sprung  up  in  the  first,  with  the  addition 
of  several  others ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were 
the  Ascetics.  These  owed  their  rise  to  an  error  pro- 
pagated by  some  doctors  of  the  church,  who  asserted 
that  Christ  had  established  a  double  rule  of  sanctity 
and  virtue  for  two  different  orders  of  Christians.  Of 
these  rules,  one  was  ordinary,  the  other  extraordi- 
nary ;  the  one  of  a  lower  dignity,  the  other  more 
sublime  :  the  first  for  persons  in  the  active  scenes  of 
life ;  the  other  for  those  who,  in  a  sacred  retreat, 
aspired  after  the  glory  of  a  celestial  state.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  system,  they  divided  into  two  parts 
all  those  moral  doctrines  and  instructions  which  they 
had  received  either  by  writing  or  tradition.  One  of 
these  divisions  they  called  frecepts,  and  the  other 
cou7isels.  They  gave  the  name  of  precepts  to  those 
laws  that  were  universally  obligatory  upon  all  orders 
of  men ;  and  that  of  counsels  to  those  which  related 
to  Christians  of  a  more  sublime  rank,  who  proposed 
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to  thomsolvcs  p^rcat  and  rrlorloiis  ends,  and  breathed 
after  an  intimate  eomnmnion  "vvith  the  Supreme  Being. 

Thus  were  produced  all  at  once  a  new  set  of  men, 
who  made  pretensions  to  an  uncommon  sanctity  and 
virtue,  and  declared  their  resolution  of  obeying  all 
the  precejJts  and  counsels  of  Christ,  in  order  to  their 
enjoyment  of  communion  with  God  here  ;  and  also 
that,  after  the  dissolution  of  their  mortal  bodies,  they 
might  ascend  to  him  with  the  greater  facility,  and 
find  nothing  to  retard  their  approach  to  the  centre 
of  happiness  and  perfection.  They  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  prohibited  from  the  use  of  things  which  it 
was  lawful  for  other  Christians  to  enjoy  ;  such  as 
wine,  flesh,  matrimony,  and  commerce.  They  thought 
it  their  indispensable  duty  to  extenuate  their  body 
by  watchings,  abstinence,  labour,  and  hunger.  They 
looked  for  felicity  in  solitary  retreats,  and  desert 
places  ;  where  by  severe  and  assiduous  efforts  of 
Bublime  meditation,  they  raised  the  soul  above  all  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  all  sensual  pleasures.  They  were 
distinguished  from  other  Christians,  not  only  by  their 
titles  of  Ascetics,  and  philosophers,  but  also  by  their 
garb.  In  this  century,  indeed,  those,  who  embraced 
such  an  austere  kind  of  life,  submitted  themselves  to 
all  these  mortifications  in  private,  without  breaking 
asunder  their  social  bands,  or  withdrawing  themselves 
from  mankind  ;  but  in  process  of  time  they  retired 
into  deserts,  and,  after  the  example  of  the  Essenes 
and  Therapeutse,  formed  themselves  into  select  com- 
panies.; 

This  austere  sect  arose  from  an  opinion,  which  has 
been  more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries ;  namely,  that  religion  consists  more  in 
prayers,  meditations,  and  a  kind  of  secret  intercourse 
with  God,  than  in  fulfilling  the  social  duties  cf  life 
in  acts  of  benevolence  and  humanity  to  mankind. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  Scrip- 
ture reckons  the  fulfilling  of  these  infinitely  superior 
to  the  observance  of  all  the  ceremonies  that  can  be 
imagined :  yet  it  somehow  happens  that  almost  every 
body  is  more  inclined  to  observe  the  ceremonial  part 
of  devotion  than  the  moral ;  and  hence,  according  to 
the  different  humours  or  constitutions  of  different  per- 
sons, there  have  been  numberless  forms  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  most  virulent  contentions  among  those 
who  professed  themselves  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  moral  conduct  of 
Christians  was  to  be  made  the  standard  of  faith,  in- 
stead of  speculative  opinions,  all  these  divisions  must 
cease  in  a  moment ;  but  while  Christianity,  or  any 
part  of  it,  is  made  to  consist  in  speculation,  or  the 
observance  of  ceremonies,  it  is  impossible  there  can 
be  an  end  of  sects  or  heresies.  No  opinion  whatever 
is  so  absurd,  but  some  people  have  pretended  to  argue 
in  its  defence ;  and  no  ceremony  so  insignificant,  but 
it  has  been  explained  and  sanctified  by  hot-headed 
enthusiasts ;  and  hence  ceremonies,  sects,  and  absurdi- 
ties, have  been  multiplied  without  number,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  society  and  of  the  Christian  religion.  This 
short  relation  of  the  rise  of  the  Ascetic  sect  will  also 
serve  to  account  for  the  rise  of  any  other  ;  so  that  it 
is  needless  to  enter  into  particulars  concerning  the 
rest,  as  they  all  took  their  origin  from  the  same  gene- 
ral principle,  variously  modified,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent dispositions  of  mankind. 

The  Ascetic  sect  began  first  in  Egypt,  from  whence  it 
passed  into  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  At 
length  it  reached  the  European  nations :  and  hence  that 
train  of  austere  and  superstitious  vows  and  rites  which 
totally  obscured,  or  almost  annihilated  Christianity ;  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  absurdities  of 
tlM  like  kind.     Th-e  errors  of  the  Ascetics,  however, 
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did  not  stop  licro.  In  compliance  with  the  doctrines 
of  some  Pagiin  philosophers,  thej  affirmed,  that  it  was 
not  only  lawful,  but  even  praiseworthy,  to  deceive, 
and  to  use  the  expedient  of  a  lie,  in  order  to  advance 
the  cause  of  piety  and  truth ;  and  hence  the  pioua 
frauds  for  wlii-^h  the  church  of  Rome  hath  been  so 
notorious,  and  with  which  she  hath  been  so  often  and 
justly  reproached. 

As  Christians  thus  deviated  more  and  more  from 
the  true  practice  of  their  religion,  they  became  more 
zealous  in  the  external  profession  of  it.  Anniversary 
festivals  were  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  the  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  apostles.  Concerning  the 
days  on  which  these  festivals  were  to  be  kept,  there 
arose  violent  contests.  The  Ascetic  churches  in  gene- 
ral differed  in  this  point  from  those  of  Europe :  and 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  second  century,  Victor, 
bishop  of  Rome,  took  it  into  his  head  to  force  the 
eastern  churches  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
western  ones.  This  they  absolutely  refused  to  com- 
ply with :  upon  which  Victor  cut  them  off  from  com 
munion  with  the  church  of  Rome ;  though  by  means 
of  the  intercession  of  some  prudent  people,  the  differ- 
ence was  made  up  for  a  time. 

During  most  of  the  third  century,  the  Christiana 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  i-^hgion,  such  as  it  was, 
without  molestation.  The  emperors  Maximinus  and 
Decius,  indeed,  made  them  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a 
severe  persecution ;  but  their  reigns  were  short,  and 
from  the  death  of  Decius  to  the  time  of  Diocletian 
the  church  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Thus  vast  multi- 
tudes were  converted :  but  at  the  same  time  the  doc- 
trine grew  daily  more  corrupt,  and  the  lives  of  pro- 
fessed Christians  more  wicked  and  scandalous.  New 
ceremonies  were  invented  in  great  numbers,  and  an 
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unaccountable  passion  now  prevailed  for  the  oriental 
superstitions  concerning  demons;  whence  proceeded 
the  whole  train  of  exorcisms,  spells,  and  fears  for  the 
apparition  of  evil  spirits,  which  to  this  day  are  no- 
where quite  eradicated.  Hence  also  the  custom  of 
avoiding  all  connection  with  those  who  were  not  bap- 
tized, or  who  lay  under  the  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion, as  persons  supposed  to  be  under  the  dominion 
of  some  evil  spirit.  And  hence  the  rigour  and  se- 
verity of  that  discipline  and  penance  imposed  upon 
those  who  had  incurred,  by  their  immoralities,  the 
censures  of  the  church. 

Several  alterations  were  now  made  in  the  manner 
of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper.  The  prayers  used 
on  this  occasion  were  lengthened,  and  the  solemnity 
and  pomp  with  which  it  was  attended  were  considera- 
bly increased.  Gold  and  silver  vessels  were  used  in 
the  celebration ;  it  was  thought  essential  to  salvation, 
and  for  that  reason  administered  even  to  infants. — 
Baptism  was  celebrated  twice  a  year  to  such  as, 
after  a  long  course  of  trial  and  preparation,  offered 
themselves  candidates.  The  remission  of  sins  was 
thought  to  be  its  immediate  consequence ;  while  the 
bishop,  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  was  sup- 
posed to  confer  those  sanctifying  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  are  necessary  to  a  life  of  righteousness 
and  virtue.  An  evil  demon  was  supposed  naturally 
to  reside  in  every  person,  who  was  the  author  and 
source  of  all  the  corrupt  dispositions  and  unrighteous 
actions  of  that  person.  The  driving  out  of  this  demon 
was  therefore  an  essential  property  of  baptism ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  the  baptized  persons 
returned  home  clothed  in  white  garments,  and  adorned 
with  crowns,  as  sacred  emblems,  the  former  of  their 
inward  purity  and  innocence,  and  the  latter  of  their 
victory  over  sin  and  the  world. 
8* 
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Fasting  began  now  to  be  held  in  moro  esteem  than 
formerly.  A  high  degree  of  sanctity  was  attributed 
to  this  practice  ;  it  was  even  looked  upon  as  indispen- 
sably necessary,  from  a  notion  that  the  demons  di- 
rected their  force  chiefly  against  those  who  pampered 
themselves  with  delicious  fare,  and  were  less  trouble- 
some to  the  lean  and  hungry  who  lived  under  the 
severities  of  a  rigorous  abstinence.  The  sign  of  the 
cross  also  was  supposed  to  administer  a  victorious 
power  over  all  sorts  of  trials  and  calamities ;  and 
was  more  especially  considered  as  the  surest  defence 
against  the  snares  and  stratagems  of  malignant  spi- 
rits :  for  which  reason  no  Christian  undertook  any 
thing  of  moment,  without  arming  himself,  as  he  ima- 
gined, with  the  power  of  this  triumphant  sign.  The 
heresies  which  troubled  the  church  during  this  cen- 
tury, were  the  Gnostics,  (whose  doctrines  were  new- 
modelled  and  improved  by  Manes,  from  whom  they 
were  afterwards  chiefly  called  Manicheans,)  the  Hier- 
acites,  Noetians,  Sabellians,  and  Novatians. 

The  fourth  century  is  remarkable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  by  law  in  the  Roman  empire ; 
which,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  324. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  empire  was  go- 
verned by  four  chiefs,  viz.  Diocletian,  Maximian, 
Constantius  Chlorus,  and  Galerius,  under  whom  the 
church  enjoyed  a  perfect  toleration.  Diocletian, 
though  much  addicted  to  superstition,  had  no  ill-will 
j*^iiinst  the  Christians;  and  Constantius  Chlorus, 
having  abandoned  polytheism,  treated  them  with  con- 
descension and  benevolence.  This  alarmed  the  Pagan 
priests,  whose  interests  were  so  closely  connected  with 
the  continuance  of  the  ancient  superstitions ;  and  who 
justly  apprehended  that  the  Christian  religion  would 
at  length  prevail  throughout  the  empire.  To  prevent 
the  downfall  of  the  Pagan  superstition,  therefore,  they 
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appealed  to  Diocletian  and  Galerius  Coesar ;  by  "whom 
a  most  bloody  persecution  was  commenced  A.  D.  303, 
and  continued  till  311.  An  asylum,  however,  was 
opened  for  the  Christians  in  the  year  304.  Galerius 
having  dethroned  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  declared 
himself  emperor  in  the  east ;  leaving  all  the  western 
provinces,  to  which  great  numbers  of  Christians  resort- 
ed to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the  former,  to  Constantius 
Chlorus.  At  length  Galerius  being  afflicted  with  an 
incurable  and  dreadful  disease,  published  an  edict  or- 
dering the  persecution  to  cease,  and  restoring  freedom 
to  the  Christians,  whom  he  had  most  inhumanly  op- 
pressed for  eight  years.  Galerius  died  the  same  year ; 
and  in  a  short  time  after,  when  Constantino  the  Great 
ascended  the  throne,  the  Christians  were  freed  from 
any  farther  uneasiness,  by  his  abrogating  all  the 
penal  laws  against  them,  and  afterwards  issuing 
edicts,  by  which  no  other  religion  than  the  Christian 
was  tolerated  throughout  the  empire. 
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SECTION  11. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCn  OF  ROME  FROM  ITS  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT TO  THE  ERECTION  OF  THE  POPE'S  SU- 
PREMACY  BY   PHOCAS. 


pened,   that  when 


THE    civil  establishment    of   the 
Christian  religion,  however  favour- 
able to  the  outward  peace  of  the 
church,   was  far  from   promoting 
its  internal    harmony,  or  the  re- 
formation of  its  leaders.   The  cler- 
gy, who  had  all  this  time  been  aug- 
menting their  power  at  the  expense 
of  the  liberty  of  the  people,  now 
set  no  bounds  to  their  ambition. 
The  bishop  of  Rome  was  the  first 
in  rank,   and  distinguished  by  a 
sort  of  pre-eminence  above  the  rest 
of  the  prelates.     He  surpassed  all 
his  brethren   in  the  magnificence 
and  splendour  of  the  church  over 
which  he  presided,  in  the  riches  of 
his  revenues  and  pos- 
sessions, in  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  mi- 
nisters,  in  his  credit 
f  with  the  people,   and 
in  his  sumptuous  and 
splendid    manner    of 
living.    Hence  it  hap- 
a  new  pontiff  was  to  be   chosen 
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by  the  presbyters  and  people,  the  city  of  Rome  was 
generally  agitated  with  dissensions,  tumults,  and 
cabals,  wliicli  often  produced  fatal  consequences. 
The  intrigues  and  disturbances  which  prevailed  in 
that  city  in  the  year  366,  when,  upon  the  death  of 
Liberius,  another  pontiff  was  to  be  chosen  in  his  place, 
are  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  Upon  that  occasion, 
one  section  elected  Damasus  to  that  high  dignity ; 
while  the  opposite  party  chose  Ursicinus,  a  deacon  of 
the  vacant  church,  to  succeed  Liberius.  This  double 
election  gave  rise  to  a  dangerous  schism,  and  to  a 
sort  of  civil  war  within  the  city  of  Rome  ;  which  was 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  barbarity  and  fury,  and 
produced  the  most  cruel  massacres  and  desolations. 
The  inhuman  contest  ended  in  the  victory  of  Dama- 
sus ;  but  whether  his  cause  was  more  just  than  that 
of  Ursicinus,  is  not  easily  to  be  determined. 

Notwithstanding  the  pomp  and  splendour  which 
surrounded  the  Roman  see,  the  bishops  of  Rome  had 
not  yet  acquired  that  pre-eminence  of  power  and  ju- 
risdiction which  they  afterwards  enjoyed.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  commonwealth,  indeed,  they  were  the 
most  eminent  order  of  citizens  :  but  still  they  were 
citizens  as  well  as  their  brethren,  and  subject,  like 
them,  to  the  .  laws  and  edicts  of  the  emperors.  All 
religious  causes  of  extraordinary  importance,  w^ere 
examined  and  determined,  either  by  judges  appointed 
by  the  emperors,  or  in  councils  assembled  for  that 
purpose ;  while  those  of  inferior  moment  were  decided 
in  each  district  by  its  respective  bishop.  The  eccle- 
siastical laws  were  enacted  either  by  the  emperor  or 
councils.  None  of  the  bishops  acknowledged  that 
they  derived  their  authority  from  the  permission  and 
appointment  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  that  they  were 
created  bishops  by  the  favour  of  the  apostolic  see.  On 
the  contrary,  they  all  maintained  that  they  were  the 
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ambassadors  and  ministers  of  Jcsiis  Christ,  and  that 
their  authority  was  derived  from  above. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  even  in  this 
century  several  of  those  steps  were  laid,  by  which  the 
bishops  of  Rome  mounted  afterwards  to  the  summit 
of  ecclesiastical  power  and  despotism.  This  happened 
partly  by  the  imprudence  of  the  emperors,  partly  by 
the  dexterity  of  the  Roman  prelates  themselves,  and 
partly  by  the  inconsiderate  zeal  and  precipitate  judg- 
ment of  certain  bishops.  The  imprudence  of  the  em- 
peror, and  the  precipitancy  of  the  bishops,  were  both 
remarkably  obvious  in  the  following  circumstance, 
which  favoured  extremely  the  ambition  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  About  A.  D.  372,  Valentinian  enacted  a  law, 
empowering  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  examine  and  judge 
other  bishops,  that  religious  disputes  might  not  be 
decided  by  any  profane  or  secular  judges.  The 
bishops  assembled  in  council  at  Rome  in  378,  not 
considering  the  fatal  consequences  that  must  arise 
from  this  imprudent  law,  both  to  themselves  and  to 
the  church,  declared  their  approbation  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  recommended  the  execution  of  it  in  their 
address  to  the  emperor  Gratian.  Some  think,  indeed, 
that  this  law  empowered  the  Roman  bishop  to  judge 
only  the  bishops  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction  ; 
others,  that  his  power  was  given  only  for  a  certain 
time,  and  for  a  particular  purpose.  This  last  notion 
seems  the  most  probable :  but  still  this  privilege  must 
have  been  an  excellent  instrument  in  the  hands  of  sa- 
cerdotal ambition. 

By  removing  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople, 
the  emperor  raised  up,  in  the  bishop  of  this  new  me- 
tropolis, a  formidable  opponent  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  a  bulwark  which  threatened  a  vigorous  opposition 
to  his  growing  authority.  For  as  the  emperor,  to 
render  Constantinople   a  second  Rome,  enriched  it 
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v^itli  all  tlie  rights  and  privileges,  honours  and  orna- 
ment i,  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world;  so  its 
bishop,  measuring  his  own  dignity  and  rank  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  new  city,  and  its  eminence  as  the 
residence  of  the  emperor,  assumed  an  equal  degree  of 
dignity  with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  claimed  a  supe- 
riority  over  the  rest  of  the  episcopal  order.  Nor  did 
the  emperors  disapprove  of  these  high  pretensions  ;  as 
they  considered  their  own  dignity  as  connected  in  a 
certain  measure  with  that  of  the  bishop  of  their  impe- 
rial city.  Accordingly,  in  a  council  held  at  Constan- 
tinople in  381,  by  the  authority  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  the  bishop  of  that  city  was,  during  the  absence 
of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  against  the  consent 
of  the  Roman  prelate,  placed,  by  the  third  canon  of 
that  council,  in  the  first  rank  after  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  consequently  above  those  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch. 

An  incident  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great 
illustrates  the  height  to  which  the  power  of  the  clergy 
had  arisen  in  his  time. 
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In  390,  a  sedition  took  place  in  Thcssalonica,  the 
result  of  -wliich  has  branded  the  name  of  Thcodosius 
with  great  odium.  The  origin  of  the  catastrophe  was 
in  itself  very  trivial,  being  simply  the  imprisonment 
of  a  favourite  charioteer  of  the  circus.  This  provoca- 
tion, added  to  some  former  disputes,  so  inflamed  the 
populace,  that  they  murdered  their  governor  and  se- 
veral of  his  officers,  and  dragged  their  mangled  bodies 
through  the  mire.  The  resentment  of  Theodosius  was 
natural  and  merited ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
played it  was  in  the  highest  degree  detestable  and  in- 
human. An  invitation  was  given,  in  the  emperor's 
name,  to  the  people  of  Thcssalonica,  to  an  exhibition 
at  the  circus,  and  when  a  great  concourse  of  spectators 
had  assembled,  they  were  massacred  by  a  body  of  bar- 
barian soldiery,  to  the  number,  according  to  the  lowest 
computation,  of  7,000,  and  to  the  highest,  15,000. 
For  this  atrocious  proceeding,  Ambrose,  with  great 
courage  and  propriety,  refused  him  communion  for 
eight  months  ;  and  the  docile,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
repentant  Theodosius  humbly  submitted. 

Nectarius  was  tho  first  bishop  who  enjoyed  the 
new  honours  accumulated  upon  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople. His  successor,  the  celebrated  John  Chrysostom, 
extended  still  fjirther  the  privileges  of  that  see,  and 
included  within  its  jurisdiction  all  Thrace,  Asia,  and 
Pontus ;  nor  were  the  succeeding  bishops  of  that 
imperial  city  deficient  in  equal  zeal  to  augment  their 
privileges  and  extend  their  dominion.  By  this  unex- 
pected promotion,  the  most  disagreeable  efiects  were 
produced.  The  bishops  of  Alexandria  were  not  only 
filled  with  the  most  inveterate  hatred  against  those 
of  Constantinople,  but  a  contention  was  excited  be- 
tween the  bishops  of  Rome  and  the  latter;  which, 
after  being  carried  on  for  many  ages,  concluded  at  last 
in  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
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Constantine  the  Great,  to  prevent  civil  commotions 
and  to  fix  his  authority  on  a  stable  and  solid  founda- 
tion, made  several  changes  not  only  in  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  but  also  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. And  as  he  had  many  reasons  to  suit  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  church  to  these  changes  in  the  civil 
constitution,  this  necessarily  introduced  among  the 
bishops  new  degrees  of  eminence  and  rank.  The  four 
bishops  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alex- 
andria, were  distinguished  by  a  certain  degree  of  pre- 
eminence over  the  rest.  These  four  prelates  answered 
to  the  four  praetorian  prefects  created  by  Constantine ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  even  in  this  century  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  Jewish  title  oi  patriarchs.  After 
these  followed  the  exarchs^  who  had  the  inspection  of 
several  provinces,  and  answered  to  the  appointment 
of  certain  civil  officers  who  bore  the  same  title.  In  a 
lower  class  were  the  metropolitans^  who  had  only  the 
government  of  one  province ;  under  whom  were  the 
archbishops,  whose  inspection  was  confined  to  certain 
districts.  In  this  gradation  the  bishops  brought  up 
the  rear ;  but  the  sphere  of  their  authority  was  not  in 
all  places  equally  extensive ;  being  in  some  consider- 
ably ample,  and  in  others  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
To  these  various  ecclesiastical  orders  we  might  add  that 
of  the  chorepiscopi,  or  superintendents  of  the  country 
churches  ;  but  this  last  order  was  in  most  places  sup- 
pressed by  the  bishops,  with  a  design  to  extend  their 
own  authority,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  power 
and  jurisdiction. 

The  administration  of  the  church  was  divided  by 
Constantine  into  an  external  and  inteymal  inspection. 
The  latter,  which  was  committed  to  bishops  and  coun- 
cils, related  to  religious  controversies,  the  forms  of 
divine  worship,  the  offices  of  the  priests,  the  vices  of 
the  ecclesiastical  orders,  &c.     The  external  adminis 
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tratlon  of  tlie  cliurcli  the  emperor  assumed  to  himself. 
This  compreliended  all  those  things  Tvhich  related  to 
the  outward  state  and  discipline  of  the  church ;  it 
likewise  extended  to  all  contests  that  should  arise 
between  the  ministers  of  the  church,  superior  as  well 
as  inferior,  concerning  their  possessions,  their  reputa- 
tion, their  rights  and  privileges,  their  offences  against 
the  laws,  &c. ;  but  no  controversies  that  related  to 
matters  purely  spiritual  were  cognizable  by  this  ex- 
ternal inspection.  In  consequence  of  this  artful  di- 
vision of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  Constantine 
and  his  successors  called  councils,  presided  in  them, 
appointed  the  judges  of  religious  controversies,  ter- 
minated the  differences  which  arose  between  the 
bishops  and  the  people,  fixed  the  limits  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical provinces,  took  cognizance  of  the  civil 
causes  that  subsisted  between  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  and  punished  the  crimes  committed  against 
the  laws  by  the  ordinary  judges  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  giving  over  all  causes  purely  ecclesiastical 
to  the  bishops  and  councils.  But  this  famous  divi- 
sion of  the  administration  of  the  church  was  never 
explained  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  so  that  both  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  there  are  frequent  in- 
stances of  the  emperors  determining  matters  purely 
ecclesiastical,  and  likcAvise  of  bishops  and  councils 
determining  matters  which  related  merely  to  the  ex- 
ternal form  and  government  of  the  church. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine  many  additions  were 
made  by  the  emperors  and  others  to  the  wealth  and 
honours  of  the  clergy  ;  and  these  additions  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  proportionable  increase  of  their  vices  and 
luxury,  particularly  among  those  who  lived  in  great 
and  opulent  cities.  The  bishops,  on  the  one  hand, 
contended  with  each  other  in  the  most  scandalous 
manner  <;oncerning  the  extent  of  their  respective  ju- 
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risdictions  :  while,  on  the  other,  they  trampled  on  the 
rights  of  the  people,  violated  the  privileges  of  the 
inferior  ministers,  and  imitated  in  their  conduct  and 
in  their  manner  of  living,  the  arrogance,  voluptuous- 
ness, and  luxury  of  magistrates  and  princes.  This 
pernicious  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  several 
ecclesiastical  orders.  The  presbyters,  in  many  places, 
assumed  an  equality  with  the  bishops  in  point  of  rank 
and  authority.  Many  complaints  are  also  made  by 
authors  in  this  century  about  the  vanity  and  effemin- 
acy of  the  deacons.  Those  more  particularly  of  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  who  filled  the  first  stations 
of  these  orders,  carried  their  pretensions  to  an  extra- 
vagant length,  and  were  offended  at  the  notion  of 
being  placed  on  an  equality  with  their  colleagues. 
For  this  reason  they  not  only  assumed  the  titles  of 
urch-'preshyters  and  arch-deacons^  but  also  claimed  a 
degree  of  authority  and  power,  much  superior  to  that 
which  was  vested  in  the  other  members  of  their  re- 
spective orders. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
having  already  reduced  under  their  jurisdiction  all 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  began  to  grasp  at  still  further 
accessions  of  power.  By  the  twenty-eighth  canon 
of  the  council  held  at  Chalcedon  in  451,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  the  same  rights  and  honours  which  had 
been  conferred  on  the  bishop  of  Rome  were  due  to  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  on  account  of  the  equal  dig- 
nity and  lustre  of  the  two  cities  in  which  these  pre- 
lates exercised  their  authority.  The  same  council 
confirmed  also,  by  a  solemn  act,  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  spiritual  government  of  those  pro- 
vinces over  which  he  had  usurped  the  jurisdiction. 
Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  opposed  with  vehe- 
mence the  passing  of  these  laws :  and  his  opposition 
was  seconded  by  that  of  several  other  prelates.     But 
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their  efforts  were  vain,  as  the  emperors  threw  their 
weight  into  the  bahance,  and  thus  supported  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Grecian  bishops.  In  consequence,  then, 
of  the  decisions  of  this  famous  council,  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  began  to  contend  obstinately  for  the 
supremacy  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  crush  the 
bishops  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria. 

About  this  time,  Juvenal,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
attempted  to  withdraw  himself  and  his  church  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Coesarea,  and  aspired 
after  a  place  among  the  first  prelates  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  high  degree  of  veneration  and  esteem  in 
which  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  held  among  all 
other  Christian  societies  (on  account  of  its  rank  among 
the  apostolical  churches,  and  its  title  to  the  appella- 
tion of  mother-churchy  as  having  succeeded  the  first 
Christian  assembly  formed  by  the  apostles,)  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and 
rendered  his  project  much  more  practicable  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  Encouraged  by  this,  and 
likewise  by  the  protection  of  Theodosius  the  younger, 
this  aspiring  prelate  not  only  assumed  the  dignity  of 
patriarch  of  all  Palestine,  a  right  which  rendered  him 
independent  of  all  spiritual  authority,  but  also  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  usurped 
his  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia  and 
Arabia.  Hente  arose  a  warm  contest  between  Ju- 
venal and  Maximus,  bishop  of  Antioch;  which  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  decided,  by  restoring  to  the 
latter  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia,  and 
confirming  the  former  in  the  spiritual  possession  of 
all  Palestine,  and  in  the  high  rank  which  he  had 
assumed  in  the  church. 

In  588,  John,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  surnamed 
the  Faster,  either  by  his  own  authority  or  that  of  the 
emperor  Mauritius,  summoned  a  council  at  Constant!- 
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nople  to  inquire  into  an  accusation  brouglit  against 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Antiocli ;  and  upon  this  occasion 
assumed  the  title  of  (ecumenical  or  universal  bisJwp. 
This  title  had  been  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  bishops 
of  Constantinople  without  any  oifence ;  but  now, 
Gregory  the  Great,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  suspecting 
that  John  was  aiming  at  the  supremacy  over  all  the 
churches,  opposed  his  claim  with  the  greatest  vigour. 
For  this  purpose  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  others 
whom  he  thought  capable  of  assisting  him  in  his  op- 
position ;  but  all  his  efforts  were  without  effect ;  and 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  disputed  title,  though  not  in  the  sense  which  had 
alarmed  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Gregory,  however,  adhered  tenaciously  to  his  pur- 
pose, raised  new  tumults  and  dissensions  among  the 
clergy,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  unlimited 
supremacy  over  the  Christian  church.  This  ambi- 
tious design  succeeded  in  the  west ;  while,  in  the  east- 
ern provinces,  his  arrogant  pretensions  were  scarcely 
respected  by  any  but  those  who  were  at  enmity  with 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  How  much  the  people 
•were  at  this  time  deluded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  ap- 
pears from  the  expressions  of  Ennodius,  one  of  the 
flatterers  of  Symmachus,  (who  was  a  prelate  of  but 
ambiguous  fame,)  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  consti- 
tuted judge  in  the  2)lace  of  God,  which  he  filled  as  the 
vice-g event  of  the  3Iost  High.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  certain,  from  a  variety  of  the  most  authentic  re- 
cords, that  both  the  emperors  and  the  nations  in 
general  were  far  from  being  disposed  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience the  yoke  of  servitude  which  the  see  of  Rome 
was  arrogantly  imposing  on  the  whole  church. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  according 
to  the  most  learned  historians,  Boniface  III.  engaged 
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Phocas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  to  take  from  the 
bishop  of  that  metropolis  the  title  of  oecumenical  or 
universal  bishop,  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman 
pontiff;  and  thus  was  first  introduced  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope.  The  Roman  pontiffs  used  all  methods  to 
maintain  and  enlarge  this  authority  and  pre-emi- 
nence which  they  had  acquired  from  one  of  the 
most  odious  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals 
of  history. 
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SECTION  III. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  FROM  THE  ERECTION 
OF  THE  pope's  SUPREMACY  TO  HIS  ASSUMPTION  OF 
UNIVERSAL    POWER. 


IN  the  eighth  century,  the 
power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  clergy  in  general, 
increased  prodigiously.  The 
chief  cause  of  this,  besides  the 
superstition  of  the  people,  was 
the  method  at  that  time  used 
by  the  European  princes  to 
secure  themselves  on  their 
thrones.  All  these  princes 
being  then  employed  either  in 
usurpation  or  in  self-defence, 
and  the  whole  continent  being 
in  the  most  unsettled  and  bar- 
barous condition,  they  endea- 
voured to  attach  warmly  to 
their  interests  thosewhom  they 
considered  as  their  friends 
and  clients.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  distributed  among 
them  extensive  territories, 
cities,  and  fortresses,  with  the  various  rights  and  pri- 
vileges belonging  to  them ;  reserving  only  to  them- 
selves the  supreme  dominion  and  the  military  service 
of  these  powerful  vassals.  For  this  reason  it  was  by 
the  European  princes  reckoned  a  high  instance  of  po- 
litical prudence  to  distribute  among  the  bishops  and 
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Other  Christian  doctors  the  same  sort  of  donationa 
which  had  formerly  hcen  given  to  their  generals  and 
clients.  By  means  of  the  clergy,  they  hoped  to  check 
the  seditious  and  turbulent  spirits  of  their  vassals ; 
and  to  maintain  them  in  their  obedience  by  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  of  their  bishops,  whose  commands 
were  highly  respected,  and  whose  spiritual  thunder- 
bolts, rendered  formidable  by  ignorance,  struck  terror 
into  the  boldest  and  most  resolute  hearts. 

This  prodigious  accession  to  the  opulence  and  au- 
thority of  the  clergy  in  the  west,  began  at  their  head, 
viz.,  the  Roman  pontiff;  from  whence  it  spread  gra- 
dually among  the  inferior  sacerdotal  orders.  The 
barbarous  nations,  who  had  received  the  gospel,  looked 
upon  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  their 
chief  druid  or  high-priest :  and  as  this  tremendous 
druid  had  enjoyed,  under  the  darkness  of  Paganism, 
a  kind  of  boundless  authority ;  so  these  barbarous 
nations  thought  proper  to  confer  upon  the  chief 
bishop  the  same  authority  which  had  belonged  to  the 
chief  druid.  The  pope  received  the  same  august  pri- 
vileges with  great  pleasure ;  and  lest,  upon  any  change 
of  affairs,  attempts  should  be  made  to  deprive  him  of 
them,  he  strengthened  his  title  to  these  extraordinary 
honours  by  a  variety  of  passages  drawn  from  ancient 
history,  and,  what  is  still  more  astonishing,  by  argu- 
ments of  a  religious  nature.  This  swelled  the  Roman 
druid  to  an  enormous  size ;  and  gave  to  the  see  of 
Rome  that  high  pre-eminence  and  despotic  authority 
in  civil  and  political  matters,  that  were  unknown  in 
former  ages.  Hence,  among  other  unhappy  circum- 
stances, arose  that  monstrous  and  pernicious  opinion, 
that  such  persons  as  were  excluded  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church  by  the  pontiff  himself,  or  any  of 
the  bishops,  forfeited  thereby,  not  only  their  civil 
rights  and  advantages  as  citizens,  but  even  the  com- 
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mon  claims  and  privileges  of  humanity.  This  horrid 
opinion,  which  was  a  fatal  source  of  wars,  massacres, 
and  rebellions,  without  number,  and  which  contributed 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  confirm  and  augment  the 
papal  authority,  was  borrowed  by  the  clergy  from  the 
Pagan  superstitions. 

Though  excommunication,  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  was  in  every  part  of  the  Christian 
world  attended  with  many  disagreeable  efiects ;  yet 
its  highest  terrors  were  confined  to  Europe,  where 
its  aspect  was  truly  formidable  and  hideous.  It  ac- 
quired also,  in  the  eighth  century,  new  accessions  of 
terror  ;  so  that  from  that  period  the  excommunica- 
tion practised  in  Europe  difi'ered  entirely  from  that 
which  was  in  use  in  other  parts  of  Christendom.  Ex- 
communicated persons  were  indeed  considered  in  all 
places  as  objects  of  hatred  both  to  God  and  man : 
but  they  were  not,  on  that  account,  robbed  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  citizens,  nor  of  the  rights  of  humanity ; 
much  less  were  those  kings  and  princes,  whom  aa 
insolent  bishop  had  thought  proper  to  exclude  from 
the  communion  of  the  church,  supposed  to  forfeit,  on 
that  account,  their  crowns  or  their  territories.  But 
from  this  century  it  was  quite  otherwise  in  Europe. 
Excommunication  received  that  infernal  power  which 
dissolved  all  connections;  so  that  those  whom  the 
bishops,  or  their  chief,  excluded  from  church  com- 
munion, were  degraded  to  a  level  with  the  beasts. 

The  origin  of  this  unnatural  and  horrid  power  was 
as  follows.  On  the  conversion  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions to  Christianity,  these  ignorant  proselytes  con- 
founded the  excommunication  in  use  among  Christians 
with  that  which  had  been  practised  in  the  times  of 
Paganism,  and  which  was  attended  with  all  the  dread- 
ful effects  above  mentioned.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  on 
the   other   hand,    were  too  artful   not   to  encourage 
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this  error  ;  nnd  therefore  employed  all  sorts  of  means 
to  gain  credit  to  an  opinion  so  well  calculated  to 
gratify  their  ambition,  and  to  aggrandize  in  general 
the  episcopal  order.  Q'he  annals  of  the  French  nation 
furnish  us  with  the  following  instance  of  the  enor- 
mous power  which  was  at  this  time  vested  in  the 
Roman  pontiff. 

Pepin,  who  was  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Childeric 
III.,  king  of  France,  and  who  in  the  exercise  of  that 
high  office  was  possessed  in  reality  of  the  royal  power 
and  authority,  aspired  to  the  titles  and  honours  of 
majesty  also,  and  formed  a  scheme  of  dethroning  his 
sovereign.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled  the  states 
in  751 ;  and  though  they  were  devoted  to  the  inte- 
rests of  this  ambitious  usurper,  they  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  previously  to  be 
consulted,  whether  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme  was 
lawful  or  not.  In  consequence  of  this,  ambassadors 
were  sent  by  Pepin  to  Zachary,  the  reigning  pontiff, 
with  the  following  question,  "  Whether  the  divine  law 
did  not  permit  a  valiant  and  warlike  people  to  de- 
throne a  pusillanimous  and  indolent  prince,  who  was 
incapable  of  discharging  any  of  the  functions  of  roy- 
alty ;  and  to  substitute  in  his  place  one  more  worthy 
to  rule,  and  who  had  already  rendered  most  important 
services  to  the  state  ?"  The  situation  of  Zachary,  who 
stood  much  in  need  of  the  succours  of  Pepin  against  the 
Greeks  and  Lombards,  rendered  his  answer  such  as  the 
usurper  desired  :  and  when  this  favourable  decision 
of  the  Roman  oracle  was  published  in  France,  the 
unhappy  Childeric  was  stripped  of  his  royalty  with- 
out the  least  opposition ;  and  Pepin,  vvithout  the 
smallest  resistance,  stepped  into  the  throne  of  his 
master  and  his  sovereign.  This  decision  was  so- 
lemnly confirmed  by  Stephen  IL,  the  successor  of 
Zachary;  who  undertook  a  journey  into  France  in 
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754,  to  solicit  assistance  against  the  Lombards.  The 
pontiff  at  the  same  time  dissolved  the  obligations  of 
the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  which  Pepin  had 
sworn  to  Childeric,  and  violated  by  his  usurpation  in 
751 ;  and  to  render  his  title  to  the  crown  as  sacred 
as  possible,  Stephen  anointed  and  crowned  him,  with 
his  wife  and  two  sons,  for  the  second  time.  This 
complaisance  of  the  pope  was  rewarded  with  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna  and  all  its  dependencies. 

In  the  succeeding  centuries,  the  Roman  pontiffs 
continued  to  increase  their  power  by  every  kind  of 
artifice  and  fraud ;  and,  by  continually  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  civil  dissensions  which  prevailed  through- 
out Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  their  influence  in 
civil  afiairs  arose  to  an  enormous  height.  The  in- 
crease of  their  authority  in  religious  matters  was  not 
less  rapid.  The  wisest  and  most  impartial  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  writers  acknowledge  that  from 
the  time  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  the  ancient  rules  of  ec- 
clesiastical government  were  gradually  changed  in 
the  courts  of  Europe  by  the  counsels  and  instigation 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  new  laws  substituted  in 
their  place.  The  European  princes  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  divested  of  the  supreme  authority  in 
religious  matters,  which  they  had  derived  from 
Charlemagne ;  the  power  of  the  bishops  was  greatly 
diminished,  and  even  the  authority  of  both  provincial 
and  general  councils  began  to  decline. 

The  Popes,  elated  with  their  overgrown  prosperity, 
and  become  arrogant  beyond  measure  by  the  daily 
accessions  that  were  made  to  their  authority,  were 
eagerly  bent  upon  establishing  the  maxim.  That  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  constituted  and  appointed  by 
Jesus  Christ  supreme  legislator  and  judge  of  the 
church  universal ;  and  that  therefore  the  bishops  de- 
rived all  their  authority  from  him.  This  opinion. 
10* 
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■which  they  Inculcated  with  the  utmost  zeal,  was  op- 
posed in  vain  by  such  as  were  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  in  the  earlier  ages.  To  gain 
credit  to  this  new  ecclesiastical  code,  and  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  the  popes  to  supremacy,  it  was 
necessary  to  produce  the  authority  of  ancient  deeds, 
in  order  to  stop  the  mouths  of  such  as  were  disposed 
to  set  bounds  to  their  usurpations.  The  bishops  of 
Rome  were  aware  of  this  ;  and  as  those  means  were 
looked  upon  as  the  most  lawful,  that  tended  best  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes,  they  employed 
some  of  their  most  ingenious  and  zealous  partizans  in 
forging  conventions,  acts  of  councils,  epistles,  and 
such  like  records,  by  which  it  might  appear,  that  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  church,  the  Roman  pontiffs  were 
clothed  with  the  same  spiritual  majesty  and  supreme 
authority  which  they  now  assumed.  There  were, 
however,  among  the  bishops  some  men  of  prudence 
and  sagacity,  who  saw  through  these  impious  frauds, 
and  perceived  the  chains  that  were  forging  both  for 
them  and  the  church.  The  French  bishops  distin- 
guished themselves  eminently  in  this  respect;  but 
their  opposition  was  soon  quashed ;  and  as  all  Europe 
was  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  darkness, 
none  remained  who  were  capable  of  detecting  those 
odious  impostures,  or  disposed  to  support  the  expiring 
liberty  of  the  church.  This  may  serve  as  a  general 
specimen  of  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the 
pretended  vicegerents  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  tenth 
century. ' 

In  the  eleventh  century,  their  power  seems  to  have 
risen  to  its  utmost  height.  They  now  received  the 
pompous  titles  of  3Iasters  of  the  zvorld,  and  popes, 
i.e.  universal  fathers.  They  presided  over  every 
council,  by  their  legates,  assumed  the  authority  of 
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supreme  arbiters  in  all  controversies  that  arose  con- 
cerning religion  or  church  discipline,  and  maintained 
the  pretended  rights  of  the  church  against  the  en- 
croachments and  usurpations  of  kings  and  princes. 
Their  authority,  however,  was  confined  within  certain 
limits ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  restrained  by 
sovereign  princes,  that  it  might  not  arrogantly  aim 
at  civil  dominion ;'  and,  on  the  other,  it  was  opposed 
by  the  bishops  themselves,  that  it  might  not  arise  to 
a  spiritual  despotism,  and  utterly  destroy  the  privi- 
leges and  liberty  of  synods  and  councils. 

From  the  time  of  Leo  IX.  the  popes  employed 
every  method  which  the  most  artful  ambition  could 
suggest,  to  remove  those  limits,  and  to  render  their 
dominion  both  despotic  and  universal.  They  not  only 
aspired  to  the  character  of  supreme  legislators  in  the 
church,  to  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all  synods 
and  councils  whether  general  or  provincial,  to  the 
sole  distribution  of  all  ecclesiastical  honours  and  be- 
nefices, as  divinely  authorised  and  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  but  they  carried  their  insolent  pretensions 
so  far  as  to  give  themselves  out  for  lords  of  the  U7ii- 
verse,  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  kingdoms  and  empires, 
and  supreme  rulers  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth.  Hence,  we  find  instances  of  their  giving  away 
kingdoms,  and  loosing  subjects  from  their  allegiance 
to  their  sovereigns ;  among  w^hich  the  history  of  John, 
king  of  England,  is  very  remarkable.  At  last  they 
plainly  affirmed  the  whole  earth  to  be  their  property, 
as  well  where  Christianity  was  preached  as  where  it 
was  not ;  and  therefore,  on  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  East  Indies,  the  pope,  by  virtue  of  this  spi- 
ritual property,  granted  to  the  Portuguese  a  right  to 
all  the  countries  lying  eastward,  and  to  the  Spaniards 
all  those  lying  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Non  in  Africa, 
•which  they  were  able  to  con(|uer  by  force  of  arms ; 
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and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  their 
character,  they  pretended  to  be  lords  of  the  future 
worlds  also ;  and  to  have  a  power  of  restraining  even 
the  divine  justice  itself,  and  remitting  that  punish- 
ment which  the  Deity  has  denounced  against  the 
workers  of  iniquity. 
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SECTION  IV. 

ACCOUNT  OF  VARIOUS  SUPERSTITIONS  THAT  PREVAILED 
FROM  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  REFORMATION. 

LL  this  time  the 
powers  of  super- 
stition reigned 
triumphant  over 
those  remains 
of  Christianity 
which  had  es- 
caped the  cor- 
ruptions of  the 
first  four  •  centu- 
ries. In  the  fifth 
century  com- 
menced the  in- 
vocation of  the 
happy  souls  of 
departed  saints* 
Their  assistanc** 
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was  intrcnted  by  many  fervent  prayers,  wlille  none 
stood  up  to  oppose  this  preposterous  kind  of  worship. 
The  images  of  those  who  daring  their  lives  had  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  uncommon  sanctity,  were 
now  honoured  with  a  particuLar  worship  in  several 
places ;  and  many  imagined  that  this  drew  into  the 
images  the  propitious  presence  of  the  saints,  or  celes- 
tial beings,  which  they  were  supposed  to  represent. 
A  singular  and  irresistible  efficacy  was  attributed  to 
the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to  the  figure  of  the  cross,  in 
defeating  all  the  attempts  of  Satan,  removing  all  sorts 
of  calamities,  and  in  healing  not  only  the  diseases  of 
the  body,  but  also  those  of  the  mind.  The  famous  Pa- 
gan doctrine  concerning  the  purification  of  departed 
souls  by  means  of  a  certain  kind  of  fire,  i.e.  pur- 
gatory, was  also  confirmed  and  explained  more  fully 
than  it  had  formerly  been  ;  and  every  one  knoAvs 
of  how  much  consequence  this  absurd  doctrine 
once  was  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Eomish 
clergy. 

In  the  sixth  century,  Gregory  the  Great  advanced 
an  opinion,  that  all  the  words  of  the  sacred  writings 
were  images  of  invisible  and  spiritual  things  :  for 
which  reason  he  loaded  the  churches  with  a  multitude 
of  ceremonies  the  most  insignificant  and  futile  that 
can  be  imagined ;  and  hence  arose  a  new  and  most 
difficult  science,  namely,  the  explication  of  these  cere- 
monies, and  the  investi2;ation  of  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances  whence  they  derive  their  origin.  A  new 
method  was  contrived  of  administering  the  Lord's 
supper,  with  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  pompous 
ceremonies.  This  was  called  the  canon  of  the  mass. 
Baptism,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  adminis- 
tered only  on  the  great  festivals.  An  incredible 
number  of  temples  were  erected  in  honour  of  the 
saints.     The  places  set  apart  for  public  worship  were 
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also  very  numerous  ;  but  now  they  were  considered 
as  the  means  of  purchasing  the  protection  and  favour 
of  the  saints  :  and  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  mul- 
titude were  persuaded,  that  these  departed  spirits 
defended  and  guarded  against  evils  and  calamities 
of  every  kind,  the  provinces,  lanes,  cities,  and  vil- 
lages in  which  they  were  honoured  with  temples.  The 
number  of  these  temples  was  almost  equalled  by  that 
of  the  festivals,  which  seem  to  have  been  invented  in 
order  to  bring  the  Christian  religion  as  near  the  model 
of  Paganism  as  possible. 

In  the  seventh  century,  religion  seemed  to  be 
altogether  buried  under  a  heap  of  superstitious  cere- 
monies ;  the  worship  of  the  true  God  and  Saviour  of 
the  world  was  exchanged  for  the  worship  of  bones, 
bits  of  wood,  (said  to  be  of  the  cross,)  and  the  images 
of  saints.  The  eternal  state  of  misery  threatened  in 
Scripture  to  the  wicked  was  exchanged  for  the  tem- 
porary punishment  of  purgatory ;  and  the  expressions 
of  faith  in  Christ  by  an  upright  and  virtuous  conduct, 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  riches  of  the  clergy  by 
donations  to  the  church,  and  the  observance  of  a 
heap  of  idle  ceremonies.  New  festivals  were  still 
added:  one  in  particular  was  instituted  in  honour 
of  the  true  cross  on  which  our  Saviour  suffered: 
and  churches  were  declared  to  be  sanctuaries  to  all 
such  as  fled  to  them,  whatever  their  crimes  might 
have  been. 

Superstition,  it  would  seem,  had  now  attained  its 
highest  pitch ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  a  degree 
of  ignorance  and  degeneracy  beyond  what  we  have 
already  mentioned.  If  any  thing  can  possibly  be  ima- 
gined more  contrary  to  true  religion,  it  is  an  opinion 
w^iich  prevailed  in  the  eighth  century ;  viz.,  that 
Christians  might  appease  an  offended  Deity  by  volun- 
tary acts  of  mortification,  or  by  gifts  and  oblations 
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lavished  on  tlie  clmrcli ;  and  that  people  on^^ht  to 
phice  their  confidence  in  the  works  and  merits  of 
the  saints.  The  piety  in  this  and  some  succeeding 
ages  consisted  in  buikling  and  embellishing  churches 
and  chapels  ;  in  endowing  monasteries  and  basilics  ; 
hunting  after  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
treating  them  with  an  absurd  and  excessive  venera- 
tion ;  in  procuring  the  intercession  of  the  saints  by 
rich  oblations  or  superstitious  rites  ;  in  worshipping 
images  ;  in  pilgrimages  to  those  places  which  were 
esteemed  holy,  particularly  to  Palestine,  &c.  The 
genuine  religion  of  Jesus  was  now  utterly  unknown 
both  to  the  clergy  and  people,  if  we  except  a  few  of 
its  general  doctrines  contained  in  the  creed.  In  this 
century,  also,  the  superstitious  custom  of  solitary 
masses  had  its  origin.  These  were  celebrated  by  the 
priest  alone  in  behalf  of  souls  detained  in  purgatory, 
as  well  as  upon  some  other  occasions.  They  were 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  but  proved  a 
source  of  immense  wealth  to  the  clergy.  Under 
Charlemagne  they  were  condemned  by  a  synod  as- 
sembled at  Mentz,  as  criminal  effects  of  avarice  and 
sloth. 

A  new  superstition,  however,  still  sprung  up  in  the 
tenth  century.  It  was  imagined,  from  Rev.  xx.  1, 
that  Antichrist  was  to  make  his  appearance  on  the 
earth,  and  that  soon  after  the  world  would  be  de- 
stroyed. An  universal  panic  ensued ;  vast  numbers 
of  people,  abandoning  all  their  connections  in  society, 
and  giving  over  to  the  churches  and  monasteries  all 
their  worldly  effects,  repaired  to  Palestine,  where  they 
imagined  that  Christ  would  descend  from  heaven  to 
judge  the  world.  Others  devoted  themselves  by  a 
solemn  and  voluntary  oath  to  the  service  of  the 
churches,  convents,  and  priesthood,  whose  slaves  they 
became,  in  the  most  rigorous  sense  of  that  word,  per- 
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forming  dally  their  heavy  tasks ;  and  all  this  from  a 
notion  that  the  supreme  judge  would  diminish  the 
severity  of  their  sentence,  and  look  upon  them  with  a 
favourable  and  propitious  eye,  on  account  of  their 
having  made  themselves  the  slaves  of  their  minister. 
"When  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  happened  to  be 
visible,  the  cities  were  deserted,  and  their  miserable 
inhabitants  fled  for  refuge  to  hollow  caverns,  and  hid 
themselves  among  the  craggy  rocks,  and  under  the 
bending  summits  of  steep  mountains.  The  opulent 
attempted  to  bribe  the  saints  and  the  Deity  himself 
by  rich  donations  conferred  upon  the  sacerdotal 
tribe,  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  immediate  vice- 
gerents of  heaven.  In  many  places,  temples,  pa- 
laces, and  noble  edifices  both  public  and  private, 
were  suffered  to  decay,  nay,  were  deliberately  pulled 
down,  from  a  notion,  that  they  were  no  longer  of 
any  use,  as  the  final  dissolution  of  all  things  was 
at  hand. 

In  a  word,  no  language  is  sufiicient  to  express  the 
confusion  and  despair  that  tormented  the  minds  of 
miserable  mortals  upon  this  occasion.  The  general 
delusion  was  indeed  opposed  and  combated  by  the 
discerning  few,  who  endeavoured  to  dispel  these  ter- 
rors, and  to  efface  the  notion  from  which  they  arose 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  their  attempts  were 
ineffectual ;  nor  could  the  dreadful  apprehensions  of 
the  superstitious  multitude  be  removed  before  the  end 
of  the  century,  and  this  terror  became  one  of  the 
accidental  causes  of  the  Crusades.  That  nothing 
might  now  be  wanting  to  complete  that  antichristian 
religion  which  had  overspread  all  Europe,  it  was  in 
the  eleventh  century  determined  that  divine  worship 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  Latin  tongue,  though  now 
unknown  throughout  the  continent.  During  the  whole 
of  this  century,  also,  Christians  were  employed  in  re- 
11 
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building  and  ornamenting  tlieir  cliiirclics,  -wliich  tlicy 
Lad  destroyed  through  the  superstitious  fear  already 
mentioned. 

In  much  the  same  way  with  what  is  above  related, 
or  worse  if  possible,  matters  went  on  till  the  time  of 
the  reformation.  The  clergy  were  immersed  in  crimes 
of  the  deepest  dye ;  and  the  laity  imagining  them- 
selves able  to  purchase  pardon  of  their  sins  for  money, 
followed  the  example  of  their  pastors  without  remorse. 
The  absurd  principle,  that  religion  consists  in  acts 
of  austerity,  and  an  unknown  mental  correspondence 
with  God,  produced  the  most  extravagant  and  ridicu- 
lous behaviour  in  the  devotees  and  reputed  saints. 
They  not  only  lived  among  the  wild  beasts,  but  also 
after  the  manner  of  those  savage  'animals ;  they  ran 
naked  through  the  lonely  deserts  with  a  furious  aspect, 
and  all  the  agitations  of  madness  and  phrensy  ;  they 
prolonged  a  wretched  life  by  grass  and  wild  herbs, 
avoided  the  sight  and  conversation  of  men,  remained 
almost  motionless  in  certain  places  for  several  years 
exposed  to  the  rigour  and  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
and  towards  the  conclusion  of  their  lives  shut  them- 
selves up  in  narrow  and  miserable  huts  ;  and  all  this 
was  considered  as  true  piety,  the  only  acceptable 
method  of  worshipping  the  Deity,  and  attaining  a 
share  in  his  favour. 

But  of  all  the  instances  of  superstitious  phrensy 
which  disgraced  these  times,  none  was  held  in  higher 
veneration,  or  excited  more  the  wonder  of  the  multitude, 
than  that  of  a  certain  order  of  men  who  were  called 
Stilites  by  the  Greeks,  and  Sancti  ColumnareSy  or 
Pillar  Saints,  by  the  Latins.  These  were  persons  of 
a  most  singular  and  extravagant  turn  of  mind,  who 
stood  motionless  on  the  tops  of  pillars  expressly  raised 
for  this  exercise  of  their  patience,  and  remained  there 
for  several  years  amidst  the  admiration  and  applause 
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of  the  stupid  populace.  The  inventor  of  this  strango 
discipline  was  one  Simeon^  a  Syrian,  who  began  his 
follies  by  changing  the  agreeable  employment  of  a 
shepherd  for  the  austerities  of  a  monkish  life.  He 
began  his  devotion  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  six  cubits 
high ;  but  as  he  increased  in  sanctity,  he  also  increased 
the  height  of  his  pillar,  till,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  life,  he  had  got  up  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  forty 
cubits  in  height.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  seduced  by  a  false  ambition,  and  an 
utter  ignorance  of  true  religion,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  this  fanatic,  though  not  with  the  same 
degree  of  austerity.  This  superstitious  practice  be- 
gan in  the  fifth  century,  and  continued  in  the  east 
for  six  hundred  years.  The  Latins,  however,  had 
too  much  wisdom  to  imitate  the  Syrians  and  Ori- 
entals in  this  whimsical  superstition  ;  and  when  a 
certain  fanatic,  or  impostor,  named  Wulfilaieus, 
erected  one  of  these  pillars  in  the  county  of  Tre- 
vers,  and  proposed  to  live  on  it  after  the  manner 
of  Simeon,  the  neighbouring  bishops  ordered  it  to  be 
pulled  down. 

The  practices  of  austere  worship  and  discipline  in 
other  respects,  however,  gained  ground  throughout  all 
parts  of  Christendom.  Monks  of  various  kinds  were 
to  be  found  in  every  country  in  prodigious  numbers. 
But  though  their  discipline  was  at  first  exceedingly 
severe,  it  became  gradually  relaxed,  and  the  monks 
gave  into  all  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  times.  Other 
orders  succeeded,  who  pretended  to  still  greater  de- 
grees of  sanctity,  and  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the 
preceding  ones  ;  but  these  in  their  turn  became  cor- 
rupted, and  fell  into  the  same  vices  which  they  had 
blamed  in  others.  The  most  violent  animosities,  dis- 
putesy.  and  hatred,  also  reigned  among  the  difierent 
orders  of  Fxonks ;  and,  indeed,  between  the  clergy  of 
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all  ranks  and  deforces,  -whether  we  consider  them  ag 
classed  in  different  bodies,  or  as  individuals  of  the 
same  body. 

To  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  wranglings  and  dis- 
putes, the  methods  which  each  of  them  took  to 
aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  to  keep  the  rest  of  mankind  in  subjection, 
would  require  many  volumes.  We  shall  only  observe, 
therefore,  that  even  the  external  profession  of  the 
austere  and  absurd  piety,  which  took  place  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  continued  gradually  to  de- 
cline. Some,  indeed,  boldly  opposed  the  torrent  of 
superstition  and  wickedness  which  threatened  to  over- 
flow the  whole  world  ;  but  their  opposition  proved 
fruitless,  and  all  these  towards  the  era  of  the  re- 
formation had  either  been  silenced  or  destroyed ; 
so  that,  at  that  time,  the  pope  and  clergy  reigned 
over  mankind  without  control ;  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  almost  all  the  wealth  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been 
the  only  sovereigns ;  the  rest  of  the  human  race, 
even  kings  and  princes,  being  only  their  vassals 
and  slaves. 

While  the  Popish  superstition  reigned  thus  vio- 
lently in  the  west,  the  absurd  doctrines  of  Mahomet 
overspread  all  the  east.  His  successors  conquered  in 
order  to  establish  the  religion  of  their  apostle  ;  and 
thus  the  very  name  of  Christianity  was  extinguished 
in  many  places  where  it  had  formerly  flourished.  The 
conquests  of  the  Tartars  having  intermingled  them 
with  the  Mahometans,  they  greedily  embraced  the 
superstitions  of  that  religion,  which  thus  almost  en- 
tirely overspread  the  whole  continents  of  Asia  and 
Africa  ;  and,  by  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
tlie  Turks  in  1453,  was  likewise  established  through- 
out a  considerable  part  of  Europe. 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  lived  in  the  utmost  tranquillity ;  nor 
had  they,  according  to  the  appearance  of  things  at 
that  time,  any  reason  to  fear  an  opposition  to  their 
authority  in  any  respect,  since  the  commotions  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  &c., 
were  now  entirely  suppressed.  We  must  not  however 
conclude,  from  this  apparent  tranquillity  and  security 
of  the  pontiffs  and  their  adherents,  that  their  mea- 
sures were  universally  applauded.  Not  only  private 
persons,  but  also  the  most  powerful  princes  and  sove- 
reign states,  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  popes,  and  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations.  They  demanded,  there- 
fore, a  reformation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and 
members,  and  a  general  council  to  accomplish  that 
necessary  purpose.  But  these  complaints  and  de- 
mands were  not  carried  to  such  a  length  as  to  pro- 
duce any  good  effect ;  as  they  came  from  persons  who 
never  entertained  the  least  doubt  about  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  pope  in  religious  matters  ;  and  who 
of  consequence,  instead  of  attempting  themselves 
to  bring  about  that  reformation  which  was  so  ar- 
dently desired,  remained  entirely  inactive,  or  looked 
for  redress  to  the  court  of  Rome,  or  to  a  general 
council. 

But  while  the  so  much  desired  reformation  seemed 
to  be  at  a  great  distance,  it  suddenly  arose  from  a 
quarter  whence  it  was  not  at  all  expected.  Mar- 
tin Luther,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, ventured  to  oppose  himself  to  the  whole  tor- 
rent of  papal  power  and  despotism.  This  bold 
attempt  was  first  made  public  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1517  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  pope  and  his  adherents,  the  doctrines 
II* 
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of  Luther  continued  dally  to  gain  ground.  Others, 
encouraged  by  his  success,  lent  their  assistance 
in  the  work  of  the  reformation  ;  which,  at  last, 
produced  new  churches,  founded  upon  principles 
quite  diflferent  from  that  of  Home,  and  which  still 
continue. 
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EARLY   CHRISTIAN   MARTYRS. 


EFORE  proceeding  to  notice 
the  leading  events  of  the  re- 
formation  of  the   sixteenth 
century,  we  must  pause  to 
Record    some    examples    of 
I  Christian    heroism     in    the 
early  days  of   Christianity. 
While  the  usurpations  of  the 
'clergy,  and  the  corruptions 
[in  faith  and   worship    were 
going  on,  which  we  have  no- 
ticed in  the  last  article,  the 
Lord  in  his  providence  was 
preserving    a    true    church 
I  among  the  people.  Here  the 
'  Bible  was  always  making  its 
conquests.   The  simple  good, 
the  unlearned  in  all  learning 

.„.._.  but  the   best,    namely,    the 

Holy  Scriptures,  were  at  all  times  ready  to  seal  their 
faith  with  their  blood.  .    .     .       .,  i 

In  the  primitive  ages  of   Christianity  the  people 
had  free  access  to  the  Scriptures,  and  in  those  times 
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we  find  the  most  noble  examples  of  martyrdom  for 
the  truth.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  cite  many 
examples  of  this  kind.  Under  several  of  the  Roman 
emperors  the  Christians  were  visited  with  terrible 
persecutions.  Paganism  resisted  the  light  of  truth 
with  most  envenomed  malignity.  Martyrs  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  were  burned,  decapitated,  exposed  in  the 
arena  of  the  amphitheatre  to  wild  beasts  and  tortured 
with  a  fiendish  cruelty  and  ingenuity,  which  makes 
one  shudder  at  the  bare  recital. 

We  will  quote  from  Dean  Milner's  History  of  the 
Church  a  portion  of  the  narrative  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  under  the  emperor  Severus  ;  and 
this  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  spirit  in 
which  all  those  persecutions  were  conducted,  and  of 
the  noble  Christian  heroism  with  which  they  were 
borne. 

Dean  Milner  says, — 

"  If  the  ancient  martyrologies  had  been  preserved 
uncorrupted,  they  would,  doubtless  afibrd  us  useful 
materials,  and  illustrate  much  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  real  Christianity  in  its  primitive  professors.  But 
frauds,  interpolations,  and  impostures,  are  endless  : 
The  papal  and  monastic  superstitions,  in  after-ages, 
induced  their  supporters  to  corrupt  these  martyrolo- 
gies, and  indeed  the  writings  of  the  fathers  in  general. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  materials  for  a  well-con- 
nected credible  history  of  real  Christians,  is  hence 
increased  exceedingly.  What  I  cannot  believe,  I  shall 
not  take  the  trouble  to  transcribe ;  what  I  can,  where 
the  matter  appears  worthy  of  memory,  shall  be  exhi- 
bited. This  is  the  case  of  the  martyrs  of  Scillita,  a 
city  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of  Carthage.  The 
narration  is  simple,  credible  throughout,  and  worthy 
of  the  purest  ages  of  the  Gospel. — The  facts  belong 
to  the  times  of  Sev^erus. 
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"  Twelve  persons  were  brouglit  before  Saturninus, 
the  proconsul  at  Carthage,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Speratus,  Narzal,  and  Cittin ;  and  three  women,  Do- 
nata,  Secunda,  and  Vestina.  When  they  came  before 
him,  he  said  to  them  all,  *  You  may  expect  the  em- 
peror our  master's  pardon,  if  you  return  to  your 
senses,  and  observe  the  ceremonies  of  our  gods.*  To 
w^hich  Speratus  replied,  '  We  have  never  been  guilty 
of  any  thing  that  is  evil,  nor  been  partakers  of  in- 
justice ;  We  have  even  prayed  for  those  who  perse- 
cute us  unjustly ;  in  which  we  obey  our  emperor, 
who  prescribed  to  us  this  rule  of  behaviour.'  Satur- 
ninus answered,  ^We  have  also  a  religion  that  is 
simple :  We  swear  by  the  genius  of  the  emperors,  and 
we  offer  up  vows  for  their  health,  which  you  ought 
also  to  do.'  Speratus  answered,  '  If  ye  will  hear  me 
patiently,  I  will  declare  unto  you  the  mystery  of 
Christian  simplicity.'  The  proconsul  said,  '  Shall  I 
hear  you  speak  ill  of  our  ceremonies  ?  Rather  swear, 
all  of  you,  by  the  genius  of  the  emperors  our  masters, 
that  you  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life.'  Speratus 
answered,  '  I  know  not  the  genius  of  the  emperors. 
I  serve  God  who  is  in  heaven,  whom  no  man  hath 
seen  nor  can  see.  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  any 
crime  punishable  by  the  public  laws ;  if  I  buy  any 
thing,  I  pay  the  duties  to  the  collectors:  I  acknow- 
ledge my  God  and  Saviour  to  be  the  Supreme  Gover- 
nor of  all  nations :  I  have  made  no  complaints  against 
any  person ;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  make  none 
against  me.'  The  proconsul,  turning  to  the  rest, 
said,  '  Do  not  ye  imitate  the  folly  of  this  mad  wretch ; 
but  rather  fear  our  prince  and  obey  his  commands.* 
Cittin  answered,  '  We  fear  only  the  Lord  our  God, 
who  is  in  heaven.'  The  proconsul  then  said, — '  Let 
them  be  carried  to  prison,  and  put  in  fetters  till  to 
morrow.' 
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"  The  next  day  the  proconsul,  seated  on  his  tribu- 
nal, caused  them  to  be  brought  before  them,  and  said 
to  the  women, — '  Honour  our  prince,  and  do  sacrifice 
to  the  gods.'  Donata  replied,  'We  honour  Caesar  as 
C?esar,  but  to  God  we  offer  prayer  and  worship.' 
Vestina  said,  '  I  also  am  a  Christian.'     Secunda  said, 

*  I  also  believe  in  my  God,  and  will  continue  steadfast 
to  him  ;  and,  in  regard  to  your  gods,  we  will  not  serve 
and  adore  them.'  The  proconsul  ordered  them  to  be 
separated ;  then,  having  called  for  the  men,  he  said  to 
Speratus,  '  Perseverest  thou  in  being  a  Christian  ?* 
Speratus  answered,  '  Yes,  I  do  persevere  : — Let  all 
give  ear,  I  am  a  Christian ;'  which  being  heard  by  the 
rest,  they  said,  '  We  also  are  Christians.'  The  pro- 
consul said,  '  You  will  neither  consider  your  danger, 
nor  receive  mercy.'  They  replied,  *Do  what  you 
please,  we  shall  die  joyfully  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  The  proconsul  asked,  '  What  books  are 
those  which  you  read  and  revere  ?'     Speratus  replied, 

*  The  four  Gospels  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  and  all 
the  Scripture  that  is  inspired  of  God.'  The  procon- 
sul said,  '  I  will  give  you  three  days  to  reflect  and  to 
come  to  yourselves.'     Upon  which  Speratus  answered, 

*  I  am  a  Christian,  and  such  are  all  those  who  are 
with  me ;  and  we  will  never  quit  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
Jesus.     Do,  therefore,  what  you  think  fit.' 

"  The  proconsul,  seeing  their  resolution,  pro- 
nounced sentence  against  them, —  that  they  should 
die  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  in  these  terms : 
— '  Speratus  and  the  rest,  having  acknowledged  them- 
selves to  be  Christians,  and  having  refused  to  pay 
due  honour  to  the  emperor,  I  command  their  heads  to 
be  cut  off.'  This  sentence  having  been  read,  Sper- 
atus and  his  fellow- sufferers  said,  '  We  give  thanks  to 
God,  who  honoureth  us  this  day  with  being  received 
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as  martyrs  in  heaven,  for  confessing  his  name.* 
Tliey  were  carried  to  the  place  of  punishment,  where 
they  fell  on  their  knees  all  together,  and  having 
again  given  thanks  to  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  be- 
headed."* 

fAt  Carthage  itself  four  young  catechumens  were 
seized,  Revocatus  and  Felicitas, — slaves  to  the  same 
master, — with  Saturninus  and  Secundulus  ;  and  also 
Vivia  Perpetua,  a  lady  of  quality.  She  had  a  father, 
a  mother,  and  two  brothers,  of  whom  one  was  a  cate- 
chumen ;  she  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age ;  was 
married,  and  was  then  pregnant ;  and  moreover,  she 
had  a  young  child  at  her  breast.  To  these  five,  by 
an  excess  of  zeal  too  common  at  that  time,  Satur, 
voluntarily,  joined  himself.  While  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  persecutors,  the  father  of  Perpetua,  him- 
self a  Pagan,  but  full  of  affection  to  his  favourite 
offspring,  importuned  her  to  fall  from  the  faith.  His 
intreaties  were  vain.  Her  pious  constancy  appeared 
to  him  an  absurd  obstinacy,  and  enraged  him  so  much 
as  to  induce  him  to  give  her  very  rough  treatment. 
Eor  a  few  days  while  these  catechumens  were  under 
guard,  but  not  confined  in  the  prison,  they  found 
means  to  be  baptized ;  and  Perpetua's  prayers  were 
directed  particularly  for  patience  under  bodily  pains. 
They  were  then  put  into  a  dark  prison.  To  the  rest, 
who  had  been  more  accustomed  to  hardships,  this 
change  of  scene  had  not  any  thing  in  it  very  terrible. 
To  her,  who  had  experienced  nothing  but  the  delica- 
cies of  genteel  life,  it  was  peculiarly  formidable  and 
distressing :  her  concern  for  her  infant  was  extreme. 
— Tertius  and  Pomponius,  two  deacons  of  the  church, 
obtained  by  money,  that  the  prisoners  might  go  out 
of  the   dark  dungeon,    and  for   some  hours   refresh 

•  Henry,  B.  5,  p.  77.  f  Acta  sincera,  p.  86. 
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themselves  in  a  more  commodious  place,  where  Per- 
petiia  gave  the  breast  to  her  infant,  and  then  recom- 
mended him  carefully  to  her  mother.  For  some  time 
her  mind  was  oppressed  with  concern  for  the  misery 
she  had  brought  on  her  family ;  though  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  a  good  conscience  ;  but  she  grew  more  com- 
posed, and  her  prison  became  a  palace. 

Iler  father,  some  time  after,  came  to  the  prison 
overwhelmed  with  grief;  which,  in  all  probability, 
was  augmented  by  the  reflections  he  had  made  on  his 
own  rough  and  angry  behaviour  to  her  at  their  last 
interview.  "  Have  pity,  my  daughter,"  says  he,  "on 
my  gray  hairs ;  have  pity  on  your  father,  if  I  was 
ever  worthy  of  that  name :  if  I  myself  have  brought 
you  up  to  this  age ;  if  I  have  preferred  you  to  all 
your  brethren,  make  me  not  a  reproach  to  mankind  : 
respect  your  father  and  your  aunt" — these,  it  seems, 
were  joined  in  the  interests  of  paganism,  while  the 
mother  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian,  otherwise 
his  silence  concerning  her  seems  scarcely  to  be  ac- 
counted for ; — "  have  compassion  on  your  son,  who 
cannot  survive  you :  lay  aside  your  obstinacy,  lest  you 
destroy  us  all :  for  if  you  perish  we  must  all  of  us  shut 
our  mouths  in  disgrace."  The  old  gentleman,  with 
much  tenderness,  kissed  her  hands,  threw  himself  at 
her  feet,  weeping  and  calling  her  no  longer  his 
daughter,  but  his  mistress — the  mistress  of  his  fate  / 
He  was  the  only  person  of  the  family  who  did  not 
rejoice  at  her  martyrdom.  Perpetua,  though  in- 
wardly torn  with  filial  affection,  could  offer  him  no 
other  comfort  than  to  desire  him  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Divine  disposal. 

The  next  day  they  were  all  brought  into  the  court, 
and  examined  in  the  presence  of  vast  crowds.  There 
the  unhappy  old  man  appeared  with  his  little  grand- 
son, and  taking  Perpetua  aside,  conjured  her  to  have 
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some  pity  on  her  child.  The  procurator,  Hilarian, 
joined  in  the  suit,  but  in  vain.  The  old  man  then 
attempted  to  draw  his  daughter  from  the  scaffold. 
Hilarian  ordered  him  to  be  beaten ;  and  a  blow, 
which  he  received  with  a  staff,  was  felt  by  Perpetua 
very  severely. 

Hilarian  condemned  them  to  be  exposed  to  the 
wild  beasts.  They  then  returned  cheerfully  to  their 
prison.  Perpetua  sent  the  deacon,  Pomponius,  to 
demand  her  child  of  her  father,  which  he  refused  to 
return.  The  health  of  the  child,  we  are  told,  suf- 
fered not ;  nor  did  Perpetua  feel  any  bodily  incon- 
venience. 

Secondulus  died  in  prison.  Felicitas  was  eight 
months  gone  with  child ;  and  seeing  the  day  of  the 
public  shows  to  be  near,  she  was  much  afflicted  lest 
her  execution  should  take  place  before  her  delivery. 
Her  companions  joined  in  prayer  for  her  three  days 
before  the  spectacles ;  and  she  was,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, delivered  of  a  child.  One  of  the  doorkeepers, 
who,  perhaps,  expected  to  have  found  in  her  a  stoical 
insensibility,  and  heard  her  cries,  said,  "  Do  you 
complain  of  THIS  ?  what  will  you  do  when  you  are 
exposed  to  the  beasts  ?"  Felicitas  answered,  with  a 
sagacity  truly  Christian,  "It  is  I  that  suffer  now, 
but  then  there  will  be  another  with  me,  that  will 
suffer  for  me,  because  I  shall  suffer  for  his  sake." — 
Her  new-born  daughter  was  delivered  to  a  Christian 
woman,  who  nursed  it  as  her  own. 

The  tribune  appears  to  have  credited  a  report,  that 
the  prisoners  would  free  themselves  by  magical  prac- 
tices ;  and  in  consequence,  to  have  treated  them 
roughly.  "Why  don't  you,"  says  Perpetua,  "give 
us  some  relief?  Will  it  not  be  for  your  honour  that 
we  should  appear  well  fed  at  the  spectacles  ?" 

This  address  of  hers  had  the  desired  effect :    It 
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procured  a  very  agreeable  alteration  in  their  treat- 
ment. On  the  day  before  the  shows,  they  were  sup- 
plied with  their  last  meal ;  and  the  martyrs  did  their 
utmost  to  convert  it  into  a  love-feast :  they  eat  in 
public  ;  their  brethren  and  others  were  allowed  to 
visit  them  ;  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  himself,  by 
this  time,  was  converted  to  the  faith  :  they  talked  to 
the  people,  and  warned  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come  ;  they  pointed  out  to  them  their  own  happy 
lot,  and  smiled  at  the  curiosity  of  those  who  ran  to 
see  them.  "  Observe  well  our  faces,"  cries  Satur, 
with  much  animation,  "  that  ye  may  know  them  at 
the  day  of  judgment." 

The  Spirit  of  God  was  much  with  them  on  the  day 
of  trial ;  joy,  rather  than^  fear,  was  painted  on  their 
looks.  Perpetua,  cherished  by  Jesus  Christ,  went  on 
with  a  composed  countenance  and  an  easy  pace, 
holding  down  her  eyes,  lest  the  spectators  might 
draw  wrong  conclusions  from  their  vivacity.  Some 
idolatrous  garments  were  offered  them  by  the  Pagans : 
*' We  sacrifice  our  lives,"  said  they,  "to  avoid  every 
thing  of  this  kind." — The  tribune  desisted  from  his 
demand. 

Perpetua  sang,  as  already  victorious  :  and  Revo- 
catus,  Saturninus,  and  Satur,  endeavoured  to  affect 
the  people  with  the  fear  of  the  wrath  to  come.  Being 
come  into  Ililarian's  presence,  "  Thou  judgest  us," 
said  they,  *'and  God  shall  judge  thee."  The  mob 
was  enraged,  and  insisted  on  their  being  scourged 
before  they  were  exposed  to  the  beasts.  It  was  done, 
and  the  martyrs  rejoiced  in  being  conformed  to  their 
Saviour's  sufferings. 

Perpetua  and  Felicitas  were  stripped,  and  put  into 
the  nets,  and  exposed  to  a  wild  cow.  The  spectators 
w^ere  shocked  at  the  sight :  for  the  one  was  an  accom- 
plished beauty,  and  the  other  had  been  recently  de- 
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livered  of  a  cliild. — The  assisting  executioner  drew 
them  back  and  covered  them  with  loose  garments. 
Perpetua  was  the  first  attacked ;  and  falling  back- 
wards she  put  herself  into  a  reclining  posture ;  and 
seeing  her  habit  torn  bj  her  side,  she  retired  to  cover 
herself:  she  then  gathered  up  her  hair,  that  she 
might  seem  less  disordered :  she  raised  herself  up, 
and  seeing  Felicitas  bruised,  she  gave  her  her  hand 
and  lifted  her  up  :  then  they  went  toward  the  gate, 
wdiere  Perpetua  was  received  by  a  catechumen,  called 
Rusticus,  who  attended  her;  "I  wonder,"  said  she, 
''  when  they  will  expose  us  to  the  cow ;" — She  had 
been,  it  seems,  insensible  of  what  had  passed,  nor 
could  believe  it  till  she  saw  on  her  body  and  clothes 
the  marks  of  her  sufferings.  She  caused  her  brother 
to  be  called,  and  addressing  herself  to  him  and  Rus- 
ticus, she  said,  "  Continue  firm  in  the  faith ;  love 
one  another ;  and  be  neither  frightened  nor  offended 
at  our  sufferings." 

The  people  insisted  on  having  the  martyrs  brought 
into  the  midst  of  the  amphitheatre,  that  they  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  die  ;  some  of  them 
rose  up  and  went  forward  of  their  own  accord,  after 
having  given  one  another  the  kiss  of  charity:  others 
received  the  last  blow  without  speaking  or  stirring. 
Perpetua  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  unskilful  gladiator, 
who  pierced  her  between  the  ribs  so  as  to  give  her 
much  unnecessary  pain.  She  cried  out ;  and  then 
she  herself  guided  his  trembling  hand  to  her  throat : 
— and  thus  with  the  rest  she  slept  in  Jesus. 

Augustine,  in  his  exposition  of  the  forty-seventh 
Psalm,  takes  notice  of  the  victorious  strength  of 
divine  love  prevailing  over  all  natural  affections,  and 
produces   this   same   Perpetua    as   an   example:* — 

•  Tom.  V.  3. 
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"  We  know  and  read  thus  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
blessed  Perpetua." — lie  mentions  the  same  story 
also  in  three  other  places  in  his  treatise  of  the  Soul.* 
But  it  is  evident  that  he  doubts  whether  Perpetua 
herself  wrote  what  is  ascribed  to  her.  If  so,  we  may 
well  doubt ;  and  more  than  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
visions  with  which  this  excellent  narrative  has  been 
intermixed ;  and  with  which  I  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  trouble  the  reader.  Yet  the  general 
history  has  every  mark  of  authenticity. — Augustine 
himself  published  three  sermons  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  martyrs.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
finest  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  have  been 
thus  tarnished  by  mixtures  of  fraud  or  superstition. — • 
The  authority  of  Augustine  has  enabled  me  to  dis- 
tinguish with  some  degree  of  precision  the  truth  from 
the  falsehood.  My  business  does  not  call  me  to  re- 
cite the  frauds ;  and  it  will  be  needless  to  add  further 
remarks :  The  pious  reader  sees,  with  pleasure,  that 
God  was  yet  present  with  his  people. — Indeed  the 
power  of  God  appeared  evidently  displayed  during  the 
course  of  this  dreadful  persecution,  by  the  sudden 
and  amazing  conversions  of  several  persons  who  vo- 
luntarily suffered  death  for  that  doctrine  which  they 
before  detested.  Of  this  we  have  the  very  respecta- 
ble testimony  of  Origen,  who,  whatever  other  defects 
he  be  justly  charged  with,  is  certainly  allowed  to  be 
of  unquestionable  veracity.f 

Severus  would  naturally  extend  his  persecution  to 
Gaul,  the  scene  of  his  former  cruelties.  In  fact,  it 
was  now  that  Irenoeus  suffered  :  and  many  more  suf- 
fered with  him ;  and  Lyons  was  once  more  dyed  with 
the   blood  of   the  martyrs  of  Jesus.      Yivarius  and 

*  L.  1.  c.  10.  L.  3.  c.  9.  L.  4.  c.  18.  Tom.  vii. 
I  Contra  Celsum,  L.  1. 
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Androlus,  who  had  been  sent  by  Polycarp  there  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  were  put  to  death.  At  Comana, 
in  Pamphylia,  Zoticus,  the  bishop,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  writing  against  the  Montanists, 
obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

At  this  trying  season  it  was  that  some  churches 
purchased  their  peace  and  quiet  by  paying  money,  not 
only  to  the  magistrates,  but  also  to  the  informers  and 
soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  search  them  out.  The 
pastors  of  the  churches  approved  of  this  proceeding, 
because  it  was  only  sufifering  the  loss  of  their  goods, 
and  preferring  that  to  the  endangering  of  their  lives. 
However  casuists  may  decide  this  question,  it  is 
easily  conceivable  that  the  practice  might  take  place 
with  many  in  real  uprightness  of  heart. 

It  is  usual  with  God  to  moderate  the.  sufferings 
of  his  people,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  tried  by 
persecution  at  once  very  long  and  very  violent. — In 
the  year  two  hundred  and  eleven,  after  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  the  tyrant  Severus  died :  and  the  Church 
found  repose  and  tranquillity  under  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Caracalla,  though  a  monster  of  wickedness. 
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HESE  expeditions  com- 
menced A.  D.  1096.  The 
foundation  of  them  was  a 
superstitious  veneration 
for  those  places  where  our 
Saviour  performed  his  mi- 
racles and  accomphshed 
the  work  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. Jerusalem  had  been 
taken  and  Palestine  con- 
quered by  Omar.  This 
proved  a  considerable  in- 
ion  to  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked  from  all  quar- 
perform  their  devotions  at  the  holy  sepulchre. 
(138) 
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Thej  had,  however,  still  been  allowed  this  liberty,  on 
paying  a  small  tribute  to  the  Saracen  caliphs,  who 
were  not  much  inclined  to  molest  them.  But,  in 
1064,  this  city  changed  its  masters.  The  Turks  took 
it  from  the  Saracens ;  and  being  much  more  fierce 
and  barbarous,  the  pilgrims  now  found  they  could  no 
longer  perform  their  devotions  with  the  same  safety. 

An  opinion  was  about  this  time  also  prevalent  in 
Europe,  which  made  these  pilgrimages  much  more  fre- 
quent than  formerly  :  it  was  imagined  that  the  1006 
years  mentioned  in  Rev.  xx.  were  fulfilled;  that 
Christ  was  soon  to  make  his  appearance  in  Palestine 
to  judge  the  world ;  and  consequently  that  journeys 
to  that  country  were  in  the  highest  degree  merito- 
rious, and  even  absolutely  necessary.  The  multitudes 
of  pilgrims  who  now  flocked  to  Palestine,  meeting 
with  a  very  rough  reception  from  the  Turks,  filled 
all  Europe  with  complaints  against  those  infidels,  who 
profaned  the  holy  city,  and  derided  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  Christianity  even  in  the  place  where  they 
were  fulfilled.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  had  formed  a  de- 
sign of  uniting  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  against 
the  Mahometans ;  but  his  exorbitant  encroachments 
upon  the  civil  power  of  princes  had  created  him  so 
many  enemies,  and  rendered  his  schemes  so  suspi- 
cious, that  he  was  not  able  to  make  great  progress  in 
his  undertaking.  The  work  was  reserved  for  a  meaner 
instrument. 

Peter,  commonly  called  the  Hermit,  a  native  of 
Amiens,  in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  being  deeply  aff'ected  with  the  dangers 
to  which  that  act  of  piety  now  exposed  the  pilgrims, 
as  well  as  with  the  oppression  under  which  the  eastern 
Christians  now  laboured,  formed  the  bold,  and,  in  all 
appearance,  impracticable  design  of  leading  into  Asia, 
from  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  West,  armies  suffi- 
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cicnt  to  suTkIuc  those  potent  and  warlike  nations  that 
now  hekl  the  holy  land  in  slavery.  He  proposed  his 
scheme  to  pope  Martin  II.,  who,  prudently  resolving 
not  to  interpose  his  authority  till  he  saw  a  probability 
of  success,  summoned  at  Placentia  a  council  of  4000 
ecclesiastics,  and  30,000  seculars.  As  no  hall  could 
be  found  large  enough  to  contain  such  a  multitude 
the  assembly  was  held  in  a  plain.  Here  the  pope 
himself,  as  well  as  Peter,  harangued  the  people,  re- 
presenting the  dismal  situation  of  their  brethren  in 
the  East,  and  the  indignity  offered  to  the  Christian 
name  in  allowing  the  holy  city  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  infidels.  These  speeches  were  so  agreeable  to 
those  who  heard  them,  that  the  whole  multitude  sud- 
denly and  violently  declared  for  the  war,  and  so- 
lemnly devoted  themselves  to  perform  this  service, 
which  they  believed  so  meritorious  in  the  sight  of 
God.  But  though  Italy  seemed  to  have  embraced 
the  design  with  ardour,  Martin  thought  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  perfect  success,  to  engage  the 
greater  and  more  warlike  nations  in  the  same  enter- 
prise. Having,  therefore,  exhorted  Peter  to  visit  the 
chief  cities  and  sovereigns  of  Christendom,  he  sum- 
moned another  council  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne. 

The  fame  of  this  great  and  pious  design  being  now 
universally  diffused,  procured  the  attendance  of  the 
greatest  prelates,  nobles,  and  princes  :  and  when  the 
pope  and  the  hermit  renewed  their  pathetic  exhorta- 
tions, the  whole  assembly,  as  if  impelled  by  imme- 
diate inspiration,  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  "  It  is  the 
will  of  God  I"  These  words  were  deemed  so  much 
the  effect  of  divine  impulse,  that  they  were  employed 
as  the  signal  of  rendezvous  and  battle  in  all  future 
exploits  of  these  adventurers.  Men  of  all  ranks  now 
flew  to  arms  with  the  utmost  ardour,  and  a  cross  was 
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affixed  to  their  right  shoulder  by  all  who  enlisted  in 
this  holy  enterprise. 

At  this  time  Europe  was  sunk  in  the  most  profound 
ignorance  and  superstition.  The  ecclesiastics  had 
gained  the  greatest  ascendency  over  the  human  mind ; 
and  the  people,  who  committed  the  most  horrid  crimes 
and  disorders,  knew  of  no  other  expiation  than  the 
observances  imposed  on  them  by  their  spiritual  pas- 
tors. But  amidst  the  abject  superstition  which  now 
prevailed,  the  military  spirit  had  also  universally 
diffused  itself;  and,  though  not  supported  by  art  or 
discipline,  was  become  the  general  passion  of  the 
nations  governed  by  the  feudal  law.  All  the  great 
lords  possessed  the  right  of  peace  and  war.  They 
were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  with  one  an- 
other :  the  open  country  was  become  a  scene  of  out- 
rage and  disorder :  the  cities,  still  mean  and  poor, 
were  neither  guarded  by  walls  nor  protected  by  privi- 
leges. Every  man  was  obliged  to  depend  for  safety 
on  his  own  force,  or  his  private  alliances ;  and  valour 
was  the  only  excellence  which  was  held  in  esteem,  or 
gave  one  man  the  pre-eminence  above  another.  When 
all  the  particular  superstitions,  therefore,  were  here 
united  in  one  great  object,  the  ardour  for  private  hos- 
tilities took  the  same  direction;  "and  all  Europe,"  as 
the  princess  Anna  Comnena  expresses  it,  "  torn  from 
its  foundations,  seemed  ready  to  precipitate  itself  in 
one  united  body  upon  Asia." 

All  ranks  of  men  now  deeming  the  crusades  the 
only  road  to  heaven,  were  impatient  to  open  the  way 
with  their  swords  to  the  holy  city.  Nobles,  artizans, 
peasants,  even  priests,  enrolled  their  names ;  and  to 
decline  this  service,  was  branded  with  the  reproach 
of  impiety  or  cowardice.  The  nobles  were  moved,  by 
the  romantic  spirit  of  the  age,  to  hope  for  opulent 
establishments  in  the  East,  the  chief  seat  of  arts  and 
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commerce  at  tliat  time.  In  pursuit  of  these  chimeric 
cul  projects,  they  sold  at  low  prices  their  ancient  cas- 
tles and  inheritances,  which  had  now  lost  all  value  in 
their  eyes.  The  infirm  and  aged  contributed  to  the 
expedition  by  presents  and  money,  and  many  of  them 
attended  it  in  person ;  being  determined,  if  possible, 
to  breathe  their  last  in  sight  of  that  city  where  their 
Saviour  died  for  them.  Even  women,  concealing 
their  sex  under  the  disguise  of  armour,  attended  the 
camp ;  and  often  forgot  their  duty  still  more  by 
prostituting  themselves  to  the  army.  The  greatest 
criminals  were  forward  in  a  service  which  they  con- 
sidered as  an  expiation  for  all  crimes  ;  and  the  most 
enormous  disorders  were,  during  the  course  of  these 
expeditions,  committed  by  men  inured  to  wicked- 
ness, encouraged  by  example,  and  impelled  by  ne- 
cessity. 

The  adventurers  were  at  last  so  numerous,  that 
their  sagacious  leaders  became  apprehensive  lest  the 
greatness  of  the  armament  would  be  the  cause  of  its 
own  disappointment.  For  this  reason  they  permitted 
an  undisciplined  multitude,  computed  at  300,000  men, 
to  go  before  them  under  the  command  of  Peter  the 
hermit,  and  Gauthier  or  Walter,  surnamed  the  3Ioney- 
less,  from  his  being  a  soldier  of  fortune.  These  took 
the  road  towards  Constantinople  through  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria ;  and  trusting  that  Heaven,  by  su- 
pernatural assistance,  would  sup]>ly  all  their  neces- 
sities, they  made  no  provision  iur  subsistence  in 
their  march.  They  soon  found  themselves  obliged  to 
obtain  by  plunder  what  they  vainly  expected  from 
miracles ;  and  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  passed  attacked  the  dis- 
orderly multitude,  and  slaughtered  them  without 
resistance.  The  more  disciplined  armies  followed 
after  J    and,   passing   the   straits  of  Constantinople, 
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were  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  amounted  in 
the  whole  to  700,000  men. 

The  princes  engaged  in  this  first  crusade  were, 
Hugo,  count  of  Vermandois,  brother  to  Philip  I., 
king  of  France  ;  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy ;  Robert, 
earl  of  Flanders  ;  Raimond,  earl  of  Toulouse  and  St. 
Giles  ;  the  celebrated  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of 
Lorrain,  with  his  brothers  Baldwin  and  Eustace  ; 
Stephen,  earl  of  Chartres  and  Blois ;  Hugo,  count  of 
St.  Paul ;  with  many  other  lords.  The  general  ren- 
dezvous was  at  Constantinople.  In  this  expedition, 
Godfrey  besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Nice.  Jerusa- 
lem was  taken  by  the  confederated  army,  and  God- 
frey chosen  king.  The  Christians  gained  the  famous 
battle  of  Ascalon  against  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  first  crusade,  but  not  to  the  spirit 
of  crusading.  The  rage  continued  for  near  two  cen- 
turies. 

The  second  crusade,  in  1144,  was  headed  by  the  em- 
peror Conrad  III.,  and  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France. 
The  emperor's  army  was  either  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  or  perished  through  the  treachery  of  Manuel, 
the  Greek  emperor  ;  and  the  second  army,  through 
the  unfaithfulness  of  the  Christians  of  Syria,  was 
forced  to  break  up  the  siege  of  Damascus. 

The  third  crmsade,  1188,  immediately  followed  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  the  sultan  of  Egypt. 
The  princes  engaged  in  this  expedition  were,  the  em- 
peror Frederic  Barbarossa  ;  Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia, 
his  second  son  ;  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria  ;  Berthold, 
duke  of  Moravia ;  Herman,  marquess  of  Baden ; 
the  counts  of  Nassau,  Thuringia,  Missen,  and  Hol- 
land ;  and  above  sixty  other  princes  of  the  empire ; 
w^ith  the  bishops  of  Besan^on,  Cambray,  Munster, 
Osnaburg,  Missen,  Passau,  Visburg,  and  several 
others. 
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In  tilis  c\p(Mli(l()n  tlic  emperor  Frederic  defeated 
the  Hiiltan  of  Jcoiiimn;  liis  Bon  Frederic,  joined  by 
Guy  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  take  Acre  or  Ptolemais.  During  these 
transactions  Philip  Augustu's,  king  of  France,  and 
Richard  1.,  king  of  England,  joined  the  crusade:  by 
which  means  tlie  Christian  nrmy  consisted  of  800,000 
fighting  men  ;  but  great  dis[)utes  happening  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  Fnghmd,  the  former  quitted 
the  holy  land,  and  Richard  concluded  a  peace  with 
tSaladin. 

The  fourth  crusade  was  undertaken  in  1195,  by 
the  emperor  Henry  YI.  after  Sahidin's  death.  In 
this  exj)e(lition  the  Christians  gained  several  battles 
against  the  infidels,  took  a  great  many  towns,  and 
were  in  the  way  of  success,  when  the  death  of  the 
emperor  obliged  them  to  quit  the  holy  land,  and 
return  into  Germany. 

The  fifth  crusade  was  published  by  pope  Innocent 
II r.,  in  1108.  Those  engaged  in  it  made  fruitless 
efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  land ;  for,  though 
John  de  Neule,  who  commanded  the  fleet  equipped  in 
Flanders,  arrived  at  Ptolemais  a  little  after  Simon  of 
Montfort,  Renard  of  Dampierre,  and  others,  yet  the 
plague  destroyed  many  of  them,  and  the  rest  either 
returning  or  engaging  in  the  petty  x^uarrels  of  the 
Christian  princes,  there  was  nothing  done;  so  that 
the  sultan  of  Aleppo  easily  defeated  their  troops  in 
1204. 

The  sixth  crusade  began  in  1228 ;  in  which  the 
Christians  took  the  town  of  Damietta,  but  were  forced 
to  surrender  it  again.  In  122D,  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric made  peace  with  the  sultan  for  ten  years.  About 
1240,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry 
111.,  king  of  England,  arrived  at  Palestine,  at  the 
Lead  of  the  English  crusade  ;  but  finding  it  most  ad 
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vantageous  to  conclude  a  peace,  he  re-embarked,  and 
steered  towards  Italy. 

In  1244,  the  Karasmians  being  driven  out  of 
Turkey  by  the  Tartars,  broke  into  Palestine,  and 
gave  the  Christians  a  general  defeat  near  Gaza. 

The  seventh  crusade  was  headed,  in  1249,  by  St. 
Lewis,  who  took  the  town  of  Damietta ;  but  a  sick- 
ness happening  in  the  Christian  army,  the  king  en- 
deavoured a  retreat ;  in  which,  being  pursued  by  the 
infidels,  most  of  his  army  were  miserably  butchered, 
and  himself  and  the  nobility  taken  prisoners.  A 
truce  was  agreed  upon  for  ten  years,  and  the  king 
and  lords  set  at  liberty. 

The  eighth  crusade,  in  1279,  was  headed  by  the 
same  prince,  who  made  himself  master  of  the  port  and 
castle  of  Carthage  in  Africa;  but  dying  a  short  time 
after,  he  left  his  army  in  a  very  ill  condition.  Soon 
after,  the  king  of  Sicily  coming  up  with  a  good  fleet, 
and  joining  Philip  the  Bold,  son  and  successor  of 
Lewis,  the  king  of  Tunis,  after  several  engagements 
with  the  Christians,  in  which  he  was  always  worsted, 
desired  peace,  which  was  granted  upon  conditions  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Christians  ;  after  which  both  prin- 
ces embarked  for  their  own  kingdoms. 

Prince  Edward,  of  England,  who  arrived  at  Tunis 
at  the  time  of  this  treaty,  sailed  towards  Ptolemais, 
where  he  landed  a  small  body  of  300  English  and 
French,  and  hindered  Bendochar  from  laying  siege  to 
Ptolemais  ;  but  being  obliged  to  return  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  crown  of  England,  this  crusade  ended 
without  contributing  any  thing  to  the  recovery  of  the 
holy  land. 

In  1291,  the  town  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Christians  quite  driven  out  of  Syria.  There  has 
been   no  crusade   since  that  period,    though  several 
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popes  have  attempted  to  stir  up  tlic  Cliristiuns  to 
such  an  undertakini]^;  particularly  Nicholas  IV.,  in 
1202,  and  Clement  V.  in  1311. 

Though  these  crusades  were  effects  of  the  most  ab- 
surd superstition,  they  tended  greatly  to  promote  the 
good  of  Europe.  Multitudes,  indeed,  were  destroyed. 
M.  Voltaire  computes  the  people  who  perished  in  the 
different  expeditions  at  upwards  of  two  millions. 
Many  there  were,  however,  who  returned ;  and  these 
having  conversed  so  long  with  the  people  who  lived  in 
a  much  more  magnificent  way  than  themselves,  began 
to  entertain  some  taste  for  a  refined  and  polished  way 
of  life.  Thus  the  barbarism  in  which  Europe  had 
been  so  long  immersed  began  to  wear  off  soon  after. 
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TPIE    ALBIGENSES 


.^^^^^^R^:^^  HE  Albigenses  were  a  party 
of  reformers  about  Tou- 
louse and  the  Albigeois,  in 
Languedoc,  who  sprung  up 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
distinguished  themselves 
by  their  opposition  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  They 
were  charged  with  many 
errors  by  the  monks  of 
those  days  ;  but  from  these 
charges  they  are  generally 
acquitted  by  the  Protest- 
ants, who  consider  them  only  as  the  inventions  of  the 
Romish  church  to  blacken  their  character.  The  Al- 
bigenses grew  so  formidable,  that  the  Catholics  agreed 
upon  a  holy  league  or  crusade  against  them.  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  desirous  to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress, 
stirred  up  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  to  make  war 
upon  them.  After  suifering  from  their  persecutors, 
they  dwindled  by  little  and  little,  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation ;  when  such  of  them  as  were  left,  fell  in 
with  the  Vaudois,  and  conformed  to  the  doctrine  of 
Zuinglius,  and  the  disciples  of  Geneva.  The  Albi- 
genses have  been  frequently  confounded  with  the 
Waldenses  ;  from  whom  it  is  said  they  differ  in  many 
respects,  both  as  being  prior  to  them  in  point  of  time, 
as  having  their  origin  in  a  different  country,  and  as 
being  charged  with  divers  heresies,  particularly  Man- 
icheism,  from  which  the  Waldenses  were  exempt. 
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HE  Waldenses,  or  Valdenses, 
were  a  sect  of  reformers,  who 
made  their  first  appearance 
about  the  year  1160.  They 
were  most  numerous  about 
the  vallies  of  Piedmont ;  and 
hence,  some  say,  they  were 
_,,^  i^  L  called  Valdenses,  or  Vaudois, 

^^ (C^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^*  ^^^^  Peter  Yaldo,  as 

others  suppose.  Mosheim, 
)iowever,  gives  this  account  of  them :  he  says,  that 
Peter,  an  opulent  merchant  of  Lyons,  surnamed  Val- 
dejisis,  or  Validisius,  from  Vaux,  or  Waldum,  a  town 
in  the  marquisate  of  Lyons,  being  extremely  zealous 
for  the  advancement  of  true  piety  and  Christian 
knowledge,  employed  a  certain  priest,  called  Ste2:)ha- 
7121S  de  JEvisa,  about  the  year  1160,  in  translating 
from  Latin  into  French,  the  four  Gospels,  with  other 
books  of  holy  Scripture,  and  the  most  remarkable 
sentences  of  the  ancient  doctors,  which  were  so  highly 
esteemed  in  this  century.  But  no  sooner  had  he  pe- 
rused these  sacred  books  with  a  proper  degree  of  at- 
tention, than  he  perceived  that  the  religion  which  was 
now  taught  in  the  Roman  church  differed  totally  from 
that  which  was  originally  inculcated  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  Struck  with  this  glaring  contradiction  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  animated  with  zeal,  he  abandoned  his 
mercantile  vocation,  distributed  his  riches  among  the 
poor,  (whence  the  Waldenses  were  called  poor  men  of 
Li/ons,)  and,  forming  an  association  with  other  pious 
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men,  who  had  adopted  his  sentiments  and  his  turn  of 
devotion,  he  began,  in  the  year  1180,  to  assume  the 
quality  of  a  public  teacher,  and  to  instruct  the  multi- 
tude in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity. 

Soon  after  Peter  had  assumed  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry,  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  other 
rulers  of  the  church  in  that  province,  vigorouiily 
opposed  him.  However,  their  opposition  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  that  religion 
which  these  good  men  taught,  the  spotless  innocence 
that  shone  forth  in  their  lives  and  actions,  and  the 
noble  contempt  of  riches  and  honours  which  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  whole  of  their  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, appeared  so  engaging  to  all  such  as  had  any 
sense  of  true  piety,  that  the  number  of  their  followers 
daily  increased.  They  accordingly  formed  religious 
assemblies,  first  in  France,  and  afterwards  in  Lom- 
bardy;  from  whence  they  propagated  their  sect 
throughout  the  other  provinces  of  Europe  with  incre- 
dible rapidity,  and  with  such  invincible  fortitude,  that 
neither  fire  nor  sword,  nor  the  most  cruel  inventions 
of  merciless  persecution,  could  damp  their  zeal,  or 
entirely  ruin  their  cause. 

The  attempts  of  Peter  Waldus  and  his  followers 
were  neither  employed  nor  designed  to  introduce  new 
doctrines  into  the  church,  nor  to  propose  new  articles 
of  faith  to  Christians.  AH  they  aimed  at  was,  to  re- 
duce the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  the 
manners  both  of  the  clergy  and  people,  to  that  amia- 
ble simplicity  and  primitive  sanctity  that  character- 
ized the  apostolic  ages,  and  which  appear  so  strongly 
recommended  in  the  precepts  and  injunctions  of  the 
Divine  Author  of  our  holy  religion.  In  consequence 
of  this  design,  they  complained  that  the  Roman 
church  had  degenerated,  under  Constantine  the  Great, 
from  its  primitive  purity  and  sanctity.     They  denied 
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the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  maintained 
that  tlie  rulers  and  ministers  of  the  church  were 
ohliged,  by  their  vocation,  to  imitate  the  poverty  of 
tlie  apostles,  and  to  procure  for  themselves  a  sub- 
sistence by  the  work  of  their  hands.  They  consi- 
dered every  Christian  as,  in  a  certain  measure,  quali- 
fied and  authorized  to  instruct,  exhort,  and  confirm 
the  brethren  in  their  Christian  course ;  and  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  penitential  discipline 
of  the  church,  i.  e.  the  expiation  of  transgressions  by 
prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  which  the  new-invented 
doctrine  of  indulgences  had  almost  totally  abolished. 
They  at  the  same  time  affirmed,  that  every  pious 
Christian  was  qualified  and  entitled  to  prescribe  to 
the  penitent  the  kind  or  degree  of  satisfaction  or  ex- 
piation that  their  transgressions  required ;  that  con- 
fession made  to  priests  was  by  no  means  necessary, 
since  the  humble  offender  mio;ht  acknowledo-e  his  sins 
and  testify  his  repentance  to  any  true  believer,  and 
might  expect  from  such  counsel  and  admonition  which 
his  case  demanded.  They  maintained  that  the  power 
of  delivering  sinners  from  the  guilt  and  punishment 
of  their  offences  belonged  to  God  alone  ;  and  that 
indulgences,  of  consequence,  were  the  criminal  inven- 
tions of  sordid  avarice.  They  looked  upon  the  pray- 
ers and  other  ceremonies  that  were  instituted  in  be- 
half of  the  dead,  as  vain,  useless,  and  absurd,,  and 
denied  the  existence  of  departed  souls  in  an  interme- 
diate state  of  purification  ;  affirming,  that  they  were 
immediately,  upon  the  separation  from  the  body,  re- 
ceived into  heaven,  or  thrust  down  to  hell.  These 
and  other  tenets  of  a  like  nature,  composed  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  propagated  by  the  Waldenses.  It  is 
also  said,  that  several  of  the  Waldenses  denied  the 
obligation  of  infant  baptism,  and  that  others  rejected 
water  baptism   entirely :  but  Wall  has   laboured  to 
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prove  tliat  infant  baptism  was  generally  practised 
among  them. 

Their  rules  of  practice  were  extremely  austere ;  for 
they  adopted  as  the  model  of  their  moral  discipline 
the  sermon  of  Christ  on  the  mount,  which  they  inter- 
preted and  explained  in  the  most  rigorous  and  literal 
manner ;  and  consequently  prohibited  and  condemned 
in  their  society  all  wars,  and  suits  of  law,  and  all 
attempts  towards  the  acquisition  of  wealth ;  the  in- 
flicting of  capital  punishments,  self-defence  against 
unjust  violence,  and  oaths  of  all  kinds. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, those  of  them  who  lived  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, and  who  had  embraced  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  worship  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  were  oppressed 
and  persecuted  in  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman 
manner  by  the  ministers  of  Rome.  This  persecution 
was  carried  on  wdth  peculiar  marks  of  rage  and  enor- 
mity in  the  years  1655,  1656,  and  1696.  The  most 
horrid  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  were  exhibited 
in  this  theatre  of  papal  tyranny ;  and  the  few  Wal- 
denses  that  survived  were  indebted  for  their  existence 
and  support  to  the  intercession  made  for  them  by  the 
English  and  Dutch  governments,  and  also  by  the  Swiss 
cantons,  who  solicited  the  clemency  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy  on  their  behalf. 


JOHN    WICKLIFFE, 


THE    ENGLISH    REFORMER. 

^;,^:^OHN  WICKLIFFE 
"  was  born  about  the 
year  1324,  near  Rich- 
mond, in  Yorkshire. 
He  seems  first  to  have  distin- 
guished himself,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, by  a  controversy  with  the 
mendicant  friars,  who  claimed 
the  right  of  appointment  to  all 
academical  offices.  In  the  year 
1365  he  published  a  defence  of  the  king's  refusal  to 
pay  the  tribute  commonly  called  "  Peter's  pence," 
a  service  which  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  to  whose 
influence  he  was  more  than  once  indebted  for  escape 
from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  On  his  return 
from  Bruges,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  king  in 
1374,  to  discuss  the  question  of  tribute  with  the  pope's 
legate,  he  published  his  "  Trialogue,"  in  which  the 
abuses  of  the  papacy  are  powerfully  attacked.  His 
views  respecting  the  divine  presence  in  the  eucharist 
seem  not  to  have  been  very  different  from  those  of 
Luther.  He  held  also  that  deadly  sin  in  a  bishop  or 
piiest  absolved  the  people  from  their  spiritual  alle- 
giance, and  made  the  sacraments  which  they  adminis- 
tered of  none  effect ;  that  the  possession  of  worldly 
goods  was  not  permitted  to  the  clergy  ;  and  that  con- 
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fession  to  a  priest  was  unnecessary,  provided  men 
sincerely  repented  of  their  sins,  and  sought  forgive- 
ness from  God.  In  the  year  1384  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  mortal  sickness,  whilst  performing  mass 
in  his  church  at  Lutterworth.  Many  years  after 
VYickliffe's  death  his  bones  were  disinterred  and 
burnt  by  his  enemies.  Wickliffe's  most  important 
work  was  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English, 
which  the  authority  of  John  of  Gaunt  prevented  the 
bishops  from  suppressing.  His  doctrine  was  carried 
into  Bohemia  by  one  of  his  disciples,  a  nobleman,  who 
had  come  to  England  in  the  suite  of  Richard  XL's 
first  wife,  Anne  of  Bohemia.  The  followers  of  Wick- 
liffe  were  called  Lollards  :  a  name  derived  from  the 
old  Flemish  verb  lollen  or  lullen^^  (to  sing  softly,) 
and  given  originally  to  a  brotherhood  established  at 
Antwerp,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  sick  and 
burying  the  dead.  It  seems  subsequently  to  have 
been  a  common  term  of  reproach  for  all  who  resisted 
the  authority  of  Rome.  One  of  these  early  reformers, 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  suffered  death  for 
his  religious  opinions  in  1417. 

•  Hence  the  English  word  "  lullaby." 


MARTYRDOM  OF  JOHN  HUSS  AND  JEROME 
OF  PRAGUE. 

THE   university  of  Prague   had   been    celebrated 

ever  since  its  establishment  in  1348  for  the  learning 

and  talent  of  its  professors,  of  whom  the  one  party, 

termed  Realists,  maintained  that  what  arc  called  uni- 
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versa!  or  general  ideas  of  tilings  were  objective,  that  is 
to  say,  existent  independently  of  the  human  under- 
standing ;  whilst  the  other,  the  Nominalists,  held  that 
those  ideas  were  subjective,  or  existent  only  in  the 
mind  of  man  :  of  these  two  parties  the  latter  was 
especially  cherished  by  the  priesthood  as  being  fa- 
vourable to  the  sophisms  of  the  Romish  theology,  but 
the  former  was  more  popular  among  the  students  in 
general.  Among  the  realists  was  John  Huss,  who 
had  read  the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  and  as  early  as 
the  year  1401  had  maintained  that  the  pope  was  no 
greater  than  any  other  bishop,  that  useless  holidays 
ought  to  be  abolished,  that  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
had  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  that  confirmation  and 
extreme  unction  were  not  sacraments,  that  auricular 
confession  was  a  vain  thing,  that  altars,  priestly  vest- 
ments, images  and  consecrated  vessels  were  useless, 
and  that  prayer  needed  not  be  offered  up  in  churches, 
for  the  whole  earth  being  the  Lord's  any  spot  of  it 
might  be  used  as  his  temple.  He  also  contended  that 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived in  both  kinds  by  the  laity,  and  that  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  eucharist  were  not  transubstantiated 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  that  the  real 
body  and  blood  were  received  after  a  spiritual  and 
mysterious  fashion.  In  the  dissemination  of  these 
doctrines  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  and  pupil 
Jerome  Faulfisch,  commonly  called  Jerome  of  Prague ; 
and,  in  spite  of  opposition,  these  two  courageous  men 
continued  to  lecture  and  preach  at  Prague  and  else- 
where, until  they  were  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  council  at  Constance  and  give  an  account  of  their 
doctrine,  a  safe- conduct  from  the  emperor  being  at 
the  same  time  promised  to  them.  Immediately  after 
the  assembling  of  the  council  the  bishops  of  Augsburg 
and  Trent  and  the  burgomaster  of  Constance  were 
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sent  to  require  tlie  attendance  of  IIuss,  "vvho  had 
already  been  some  days  in  the  city.  As  he  entered 
the  coiincll-hall  and  respectfully  saluted  the  company, 
one  of  the  cardinals  said,  "  Master  IIuss,  we  have 
manifold  complaints  against  you,  that  you  have  taught 
and  propagated  gross,  palpable,  fearful  errors  against 
the  orthodox  church,  for  which  cause  we  have  sum- 
moned you  before  us,  that  we  may  hear  from  your 
own  mouth  how  the  matter  standeth."  To  this  ad- 
dress IIuss  replied,  "  Reverend  father,  rather  would 
I  die  than  avow  myself  guilty  of  one,  much  less  of 
so  many  acts  of  heresy ;  wherefore  I  appear  before 
you  this  day  with  the  determination,  whatever  errors 
can  be  proved  against  me,  to  retract  and  abjure  the 
same."  Huss  was  then  removed  into  an  ante-cham- 
ber, and  the  council  adjourned,  but  assembled  again 
in  the  afternoon,  and  before  night  decided  on  arrest- 
ing him :  this  resolution  was  announced  to  Huss  by 
his  enemy  Philip  Palitz,  in  the  following  words :  "  We 
have  thee  now,  and  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  shalt 
not  come  out  thence  until  thou  hast  paid  the  utter- 
most farthing."  He  was  then  thrown  into  a  narrow 
and  filthy  dungeon,  the  pestilential  air  of  which  soon 
brought  on  a  raging  fever.  In  spite  of  repeated  peti- 
tions he  could  not  obtain  a  hearing  until  the  7th 
June  1415,  and  even  then  was  so  often  interrupted  by 
the  outcries  of  the  assembly,  that  at  last  he  said,  "I 
had  hoped  that  you  would  have  heard  me ;  but  inas- 
much as  this  clamour  is  raised  to  drown  my  voice,  it 
remaineth  only  for  me  to  be  silent."  The  articles  of 
accusation  were  then  read  ;  some  of  them  were  absurd 
enough ;  and  even  Huss  himself  could  not  forbear 
smiling  at  the  charge  brought  against  liim  of  main- 
taining the  existence  of  four  Gods,  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  reply  to  this  or  any  other  of  the  articles. 
This  mock  enquiry  lasted  until  the  6th  of  July,  when 
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Huss  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  the  emperor  Si- 
gismund  pronouncing  sentence  in  these  words :  "If 
John  Huss  will  not  abjure  his  heresies,  we  condemn 
him  to  be  burnt ;  if  he  will  abjure  them,  he  shall 
nevertheless  be  forbidden  again  to  preach  or  return 
to  Bohemia.  His  followers,  and  especially  Jerome, 
shall  also  be  severely  punished."  Against  this  sen- 
tence the  friends  of  Huss  vehemently  protested  as 
inconsistent  with  the  safe-conduct  which  the  accused 
had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  himself; 
but  Sigismund  coldly  replied  that  such  a  safe-conduct 
could  have  no  reference  to  a  heretic,  since  neither  the 
laws  of  God  nor  of  man  required  that  faith  should  be 
kept  with  one  who  obstinately  opposed  himself  to  the 
true  belief.  Day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  when  the  bishop  of 
Eiga,  attended  by  four  men-at-arms,  entered  the 
prison,  and  commanded  Hiiss  to  follow  him  to  the 
cathedral,  where  he  was  detained  a  long  time  at 
the  door,  lest  his  presence  should  desecrate  the  mass 
which  they  were  performing  within.  The  church 
had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion  ;  on  a  magnificent 
throne  sat  the  emperor  with  the  imperial  sceptre  in 
his  hand  and  the  crown  on  his  head,  surrounded  by 
princes  of  the  empire,  cardinals,  and  bishops.  In  the 
midst  of  this  assembly,  on  a  high  table,  lay  a  surplice 
and  other  robes,  which  were  to  be  employed  in  the 
ceremony  of  degrading  Huss  from  the  priesthood. 
The  business  of  the  day  was  opened  by  a  bishop,  who 
preached  a  long  sermon  from  Romans  vi.  1 :  "  What 
shall  we  say  then  ?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that 
grace  may  abound?"  Another  bishop  then  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  reading-desk  and  read  from  a  paper 
the  articles  of  accusation ;  but  whenever  Huss  at- 
tempted to  speak,  he  was  silenced  by  cries  of  "Peace, 
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heretic !"  When,  however,  in  conclusion,  he  was 
charged  with  having  treated  the  ban  of  the  pope  with 
contempt,  he  raised  his  voice,  exclaiming,  "  That  is 
false  ;  I  publicly  appealed  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
came  before  this  council  to  defend  myself,  trusting  to 
the  emperor's  promise  that  no  evil  should  bcfal  me  ;" 
— here  he  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  on  Sigismund,  whose 
face  was  instantly  covered  with  the  blush  of  conscious 
guilt.  The  papal  commissary,  an  old  bald-headed 
man,  then  read  the  sentence  by  which  John  Huss  w^as 
condemned  to  the  flames ;  and  the  martyr,  kneeling 
down,  prayed  that  God  would  forgive  his  murderers. 
Seven  bishops,  who  were  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
degradation,  next  advanced,  and  put  the  robes  on  him, 
as  if  he  were  about  to  celebrate  mass,  placing  at  the 
same  time  the  chalice  in  his  hands.  The  first  act  of 
degradation  was  the  taking  from  him  the  chalice  with 
these  words,  "  Thou  accursed  Judas !  we  take  from 
thee  this  cup,  wherein  the  blood  of  Christ  is  ofiered 
up  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  because  thou  hast  aban- 
doned the  counsel  of  peace."  To  which  IIuss  meekly 
replied,  "  I  trust  that  to-day  I  shall  drink  of  this  cup 
in  the  kingdom  of  God."  Then  they  took  from  him 
the  priestly  vestments  one  by  one,  pronouncing  a 
curse  as  each  portion  was  removed.  When  they 
were  about  to  destroy  his  tonsure,  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion arose  among  the  bishops,  whether  it  should  be 
done  with  a  razor  or  scissors. — '^  See,"  said  Huss, 
"they  cannot  even  settle  how  I  am  to  be  mocked." 
These  ceremonies  being  completed,  the  bishops  recom- 
mended his  soul  to  the  devil ;  to  which  Huss  rejoined, 
"And  I  commend  it  to  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He 
was  then  delivered  over  to  the  secular  authorities, 
who  placed  on  his  head  a  paper  cap,  half  an  ell  in 
height,  ornamented  in  front  with  a  representation  of 
three  devils,  and  the  inscription,   "  This  is  an  arch 
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heretic."  On  arriving  at  the  place  of  execution, 
"where  a  stake  had  already  been  fixed  in  the  ground, 
Huss  fell  on  his  knees,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  recited  the  30th  and  50th  Psalms,  often  re- 
peating the  words,  "  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  0  Lord,  thou  God 
of  truth."  Many  of  the  spectators  who  heard  this 
exclaimed,  "  What  this  man's  former  doctrine  may 
have  been  we  know  not,  but  surely  these  which  we 
hear  are  holy  words."  Others  said,  "  Why  is  not  a 
confessor  allowed  him?"  This  last  question  was  ad- 
dressed more  particularly  to  a  priest  who  sat  close  to 
the  stake,  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  preparations  for 
execution.  Starting  as  if  from  a  dream,  the  church- 
man stared  angrily  at  the  crowd,  and  raising  his  voice 
to  a  pitch  which  made  him  distinctly  audible  even  to 
those  who  stood  farthest  from  the  prisoner,  shouted 
out,  "  Listen  not  to  the  heretic,  there  is  no  need  to 
send  him  a  confessor."  The  paper  cap  having  fallen 
from  Huss's  head  during  his  prayer,  this  man  replaced 
it,  saying,  "  Let  the  devils  and  the  devil's  servant 
burn  together."  The  executioner  then  bound  him 
with  an  old  rusty  chain  and  several  cords :  but  the 
faggots  had  yet  to  be  brought :  and  Huss  stood  chained 
to  the  stake  whilst  the  attendants  piled  them  around 
him.  All  being  at  length  ready,  and  the  executioner 
about  to  apply  his  torch  to  the  pile,  the  duke  of  Ba- 
varia rode  up  and  promised  the  prisoner  that  his  life 
should  be  spared,  if  he  would  recant  his  errors.  To 
this  Huss  replied  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  call  God  to 
witness  that  I  have  never  either  taught  or  written 
those  things  with  which  false  men  have  charged  me  ; 
but  in  all  my  teachings  I  have  sought  only  how  best  I 
might  turn  the  people  from  their  sins,  and  lead  them 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  truth  which  I  have 
15 
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taught  I  am  now  ready  to  seal  witli  my  blood."  The 
executioner  then  set  fire  to  the  pile,  which  was  in- 
stantly enveloped  in  flames :  and  the  martyr,  standing 
in  the  midst,  was  distinctly  heard  to  say,  "  0  Christ, 
thou  Son  of  God,  have  mercy  upon  me."  This  he 
repeated  twice,  but  at  the  third  attempt  the  flames 
caught  his  face,  and  only  the  words,  "  Christ — Son 
of  God,"  were  distinguishable.  His  lips  continued 
in  movement  a  few  seconds  longer,  and  then  he  bowed 
his  head  and  died.  As  the  fire  declined,  the  execu- 
tioner and  his  men  raked  out  his  heart,  which  was 
still  entire,  from  the  midst  of  the  ashes,  and  fixing  it 
on  a  stake,  held  it  in  the  flame  until  it  was  consumed. 
That  nothing  might  remain  to  be  used  as  a  relic  by 
his  disciples  in  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Bavaria  ordered 
his  cloak,  girdle,  and  other  garments  to  be  burnt,  and 
the  ashes  of  the  whole  pile,  and  even  the  soil  on 
which  it  stood,  to  be  scraped  together  and  thrown 
into  the  Rhine.  The  putrid  carcass  of  a  mule  was 
also  buried  on  the  spot,  and  the  vulgar  taught  to 
believe  that  the  soul  of  the  arch  heretic  had  parted 
from  the  body  in  a  cloud  of  sulphur,  leaving  this  un- 
savoury odour  behind  it.  Thus  died  John  Huss  on 
his  forty-second  birth-day. — His  disciple,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  had  fled  from  Constance  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  his  friend  ;  but  was 
soon  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  the 
pangs  of  hunger  and  sickness  so  wrought  upon  his 
spirit  that  he  recanted.  When  brought  before  the 
council,  however,  his  courage  returned,  and  he  boldly 
declared  that  he  would  not  retract  a  tittle  of  what  he 
had  taught.  So  heroic  was  his  bearing,  that  cardinal 
Poggio  called  him  a  second  Cato.  "I  will  not  abjure 
my  belief,"  continued  Jerome,  "for  my  sainted  master 
hath  with  reason  and  justice  written  against  your  false 
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doctrines,  your  shameless  lives  and  evil  practices. 
Slay  me,  if  ye  list,  but  in  this  belief  will  I  live  and 
die."  When  the  executioner  was  proceeding  to  light 
the  faggots  behind  him,  he  called  out,  "  Light  thera 
before  my  face :  for  if  I  had  been  afraid  of  fire,  1  had 
not  stood  here  this  day." 


JOHN  ZISKA. 


THE    HUSSITE    WAK. 


HEN  the  ashes  of  John  Huss 
were  thrown  into  the  Rhine,  the 
rulers  of  the  church  believed  that 
his  name  had  perished  with  his 
body.  But  the  people  thought 
far  otherwise.  In  Bohemia,  the 
spirit  of  his  teaching  had  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  would  probably  have  extended  into 
Germany,  had  not  its  progress  been  checked  by  the 
estrangement  between  the  two  nations,  which  the  un- 
happy partiality  of  Wenceslaus  had  produced  some 
years  before,  and  by  the  inability  of  Huss  to  preach 
in  the  German  language.  The  states  of  Bohemia, 
(172) 
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having  protested  in  strong  terms  against  the  mon- 
strous acts  of  the  council,  proceeded  to  pass  a  law, 
authorizing  all  landed  proprietors  to  permit  the 
preaching  of  Huss's  doctrines  on  their  estates.  Many 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  and  gave  public 
encouragement  to  the  followers  of  the  martyr,  who 
were  now  called  Hussites  and  "  brethren  of  the  cha- 
lice," because  their  master  had  taught  that  the  laity 
ought  to  receive  the  communion  in  both  kinds.  Pope 
Martin,  immediately  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
council,  had  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication  against 
all  who  should  adhere  to  the  heretical  doctrines  of 
John  Huss.  This  proceeding,  which  was  intended  to 
silence  effectually  those  who  were  discontented  with 
the  abuses  in  the  church,  had  a  directly  contrary 
effect.  Scarcely  had  the  bull  reached  Prague,  when 
crowds  of  men  were  seen  parading  the  streets  in 
gloomy  silence,  or  collected  in  groups  discussing,  in 
low  murmurs,  some  subject  of  deep  interest,  w^hilst 
their  fierce  countenances  and  menacing  gestures 
showed  that  they  contemplated  deeds  of  violence. 
They  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  opportunity.  At 
the  court  of  Wenceslaus  there  lived  a  tried  warrior, 
named  John  Ziska,  who  had  fought  with  distinction  in 
Poland,  and  was  now  chief  favourite  with  the  king. 
To  this  knight  the  priesthood  were  particularly  hate- 
ful, because  one  of  them  had  seduced  and  abandoned 
his  favourite  sister.  As  a  true  Bohemian,  too,  he 
detested  the  Germans.  Since  the  execution  of  Huss, 
the  man's  demeanour  had  undergone  a  total  change  : 
his  frank,  blunt  manner  had  given  place  to  moody 
silence  ;  or  he  would  wander  for  hours  about  the  pa- 
lace with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  muttering  from 
time  to  time  words  which  were  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  those  who  heard  them.  At  length  Wences- 
laus himself  enquired  the  cause.     "  They  have  burnt 
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IIusSj"  he  replied,  in  a  hollow  tone,  "and  we  have 
not  yet  avenged  him."  "I  cannot  help  it,"  said  the 
king  ;  "  you  must  try  yourselves  what  you  can  do." 
These  words,  which  were  spoken  jestingly,  Ziska  pre- 
tended to  understand  in  sober  earnest,  and  imme- 
diately called  the  Hussites  to  arms.  This  was  going 
further  than  Wenceslaus  had  intended  ;  and,  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  an  insurrection,  he  ordered  the 
citizens  to  bring  all  their  weapons  into  the  castle  of 
Wisherad,  where  he  was  then  residing.  The  injunc- 
tion was  literally  obeyed,  except  that,  instead  of 
bringing  their  weapons  in  piles  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing them  in  the  castle,  the  burghers  appeared, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  marching  in  military  order, 
headed  by  Ziska,  who  thus  addressed  the  king: — 
"Here  we  are,  most  illustrious  and  gracious  sove- 
reign, waiting  to  know  against  what  enemy  it  is  your 
royal  will  that  we  should  march."  The  whole  city 
was  now  in  confusion.  The  Hussites,  bearing  a  cha- 
lice as  their  standard,  marched  in  procession  through 
the  streets.  As  they  passed  the  town-hall,  a  stone 
was  thrown  at  them :  enraged  at  this  afiront,  they 
burst  into  the  council-chamber,  and  threw  thirteen 
German  counsellors  out  at  the  windows.  Ziska  at  the 
same  time  gave  orders  for  storming  the  house  of  a 
priest,  (probably  the  seducer  of  his  sister,)  and  hang- 
ing him  up  at  his  own  door.  Amidst  these  horrors 
the  unfortunate  king  sat  listening  to  the  roar  of  the 
enraged  multitude ;  and  when  it  seemed  to  approach 
the  castle,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  16th  August,  1418.  His 
death  removed  the  only  restraint  on  the  fury  of  the 
mob.  They  burst  into  convents  and  churches,  dashed 
the  images  in  pieces,  and  tore  the  clerical  vestments 
into  shreds,  of  which  they  made  flags.  Meanwhile  a 
priest,  named  Matthias  Toczenicza,  had  erected  in  the 
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middle  of  one  of  the  streets  a  sort  of  rude  altar  or 
table,  and  employed  himself  the  whole  of  the  day  in 
administering  the  communion  in  both  kinds  to  all  who 
chose  to  receive  it.  But  the  more  substantial  bur- 
gesses of  Prague  soon  recollected  how  much  they  had 
to  lose,  and  how  little  prospect  there  was  of  any  ad- 
vantage adequate  to  the  danger  incurred.  They 
therefore  treated  with  the  widow  of  Wenceslaus, 
queen  Sophia,  who  still  held  out  in  the  castle  of 
Wisherad,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  emperor  to 
propose  an  accommodation  ;  but  Sigismund  dismissed 
the  envoys  with  insult,  and  swore  a  bloody  revenge. 
Ziska,  meanwhile,  far  from  countenancing  these  paci- 
fic measures,  had  led  out  the  more  determined  men 
of  his  party  into  the  country,  in  order  to  raise  the 
peasantry.  He  called  on  all  who  could  only  throw  a 
stone  or  wield  a  staff,  to  unite  and  arm  themselves 
against  the  enemies  of  God.  This  appeal  was  an- 
swered by  the  assembling  of  an  immense  crowd  at 
Whitsuntide,  1419.  They  called  themselves  God's 
people,  named  the  hill  on  which  they  assembled 
Mount  Tabor,  and  pledged  themselves  to  exterminate 
the  Moabites  and  Amalekites ;  for  by  this  name  they 
designated  the  adherents  of  the  pope.  Ziska  was 
chosen  their  leader,  and  thenceforth  assumed  the  title 
of  "  John  Ziska  of  the  chalice,  commander  in  the 
hope  of  God  of  the  Taborites."  At  the  head  of  an 
irregular  rabble  of  men,  women,  and  children,  he 
marched  through  the  land,  plundering  and  burning 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  committing  the  most 
wanton  aggressions.  Among  other  acts  of  cruelty, 
he  is  said  to  have  confined  several  priests  in  pitched 
barrels,  and  setting  them  on  fire,  to  have  exclaimed, 
as  the  unfortunate  wretches  screamed  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  ''  Hark  to  my  sister's  bridal  song  !"  The 
widow  of  AVenceslaus  despatched  a  force  to  destroy 
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the  insurgent  army  before  the  numbers  shouhl  in- 
crease ;  but  Ziska  ordered  the  women  who  followed 
his  camp  to  take  off  their  petticoats  and  veils,  and 
throw  them  on  the  ground,  by  which  manoeuvre  the 
feet  of  the  horses  became  so  entangled,  that  the  in- 
surgents gained  an  easy  victory.  In  the  month  of 
June,  1420,  the  emperor  entered  Prague,  threw 
twenty-four  Hussites  into  the  river,  and  being  rein- 
forced by  an  army  under  Frederick  of  Austria,  at- 
tacked with  100,000  men  a  high  hill  near  the  city,  on 
which  Ziska  had  intrenched  himself.  Here  the  pas- 
sage of  the  army  was  for  a  long  time  disputed  by 
three  heroic  Bohemian  maidens,  who  refused  to  give 
way  until  they  were  borne  down  by  numbers.  After 
a  long  and  fierce  engagement  the  Germans  were  com- 
pelled to  retire,  leaving  the  enemy  in  possession  of 
their  camp.  This  success  of  the  Taborites  drew  crowds 
to  their  standard.  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
peasants  armed  with  flails,  which  they  wielded  with 
terrible  force  and  effect,  were  formed  into  companies, 
and  constructed  a  temporary  barricade  wherever  they 
halted  by  chaining  their  waggons  together.  A  fresh 
rabble  also  appeared  in  a  mountain  near  Ledecz, 
which  they  named  Mount  Horeb,  and  themselves  Ho- 
rebitcs.  In  Moravia  a  sect  arose,  who  professed  to 
emulate  the  simplicity  of  paradise,  walking  about 
stark  naked,  and  committing  such  gross  acts  of  folly 
as  contributed  not  a  little  to  bring  the  Hussite  doc- 
trines into  contempt.  In  the  year  1421  Ziska  made 
a  progress  through  the  country,  burning  all  the  con 
vents,  and  putting  to  death  hundreds  of  these  fanatics, 
who  were  known  by  the  title  of  Adamites.  The  dis- 
cipline of  his  army  was  cruelly  severe.  It  was  for- 
bidden to  quit  the  ranks,  on  pain  of  death,  to  plunder 
or  burn  without  orders,  or  to  appropriate  even  the 
smallest  portion  of  booty  before  the  general  distribu- 
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tion.  The  same  punishinent  was  inflicted  on  liars, 
gamblers,  and  unchaste  persons.  "We  swear,"  thus 
ran  the  oath  taken  bj  the  confederates,  "  all  evil 
and  vicious  men  to  prosecute,  to  scourge,  to  smite,  to 
head,  to  hang,  to  burn,  to  drown,  and  to  visit  with  all 
punishments  which  the  law  of  God  awardeth  unto 
sin."  One  John  Czapko  also  wrote  a  curious  book, 
in  which  the  faithful  were  exhorted  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms  until  they  had  exterminated  all  the  sinners 
in  the  world.  Ziska,  who  had  many  years  before  lost 
an  eye  in  the  Polish  wars,  was  this  year  reduced  to 
total  blindness  by  an  accident  which  befell  him  as  he 
was  besieging  the  town  of  Raby.  He  had  climbed  a 
tree,  the  better  to  observe  the  enemy's  operations, 
when  a  cannon-ball  struck  the  branches,  and  forced 
some  of  the  splinters  into  his  remaining  eye-  Yet  he 
still  commanded  his  army  with  as  much  courage  and 
vigour  as  before,  travelling  in  a  carriage,  which  was 
always  stationed  near  the  great  standard.  His  pro- 
gress was  like  that  of  the  destroying  angel ;  wherever 
he  marched,  his  course  might  be  tracked  by  heaps  of 
dead  bodies,  and  the  light  of  blazing  towns  ;  for  if  ad- 
mittance into  any  place  was  refused  him,  he  slew  and 
burnt  without  mercy.  The  man's  constitution  seems, 
like  his  heart,  to  have  been  of  iron.  Night  and  day 
he  compelled  his  troops  to  march  without  taking  any 
rest,  until,  wearied  out  and  fainting  with  fatigue,  they 
complained  that  darkness  and  light  might  be  the  same 
to  him,  as  he  was  blind,  but  that  it  was  not  so  with 
them.  "What!"  exclaimed  he,  in  affected  surprise, 
"  cannot  you  see  ?  Light  up  a  couple  of  villages, 
then."  Meanwhile  the  moderate  party  in  Prague, 
and  the  nobles  of  the  country,  scandalized  and  terri- 
fied at  these  disorders,  and  anxiously  longing  for 
peace,  assembled  a  diet  and  agreed  on  the  following 
articles  : — "  1.  Freedom  of  preaching ;  2.  The  com- 
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mimion  in  both  kinds  ;  3.  Poverty  of  the  priests,  and 
appropriation  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  ;  4.  Exter- 
mination of  sinners."  This  last  article  seems  to  have 
been  added  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  the  Taborites. 
It  was  also  proposed  by  the  moderate  party  to  offer 
the  crown  to  Coribut,  son  of  the  duke  of  Lithuania ; 
but  the  wild  Horebites  and  Taborites,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  live  in  their  waggon-fortresses  in  a  sort 
of  republican  equality,  had  no  inclination  to  become 
the  subjects  of  a  king,  or  allow  the  interference  of 
nobles  in  their  affairs.  Finding  how  hopeless  their 
cause  was,  the  nobles  abandoned  the  insurgents,  and 
repaired  to  Iglan,  where  the  emperor  was  then  re- 
siding ;  whilst  the  burghers  of  Prague,  seeing  no  pro- 
spect of  assistance  from  any  other  quarter,  were 
constrained  to  open  their  gates  to  Ziska,  who  entered 
the  city  in  solemn  procession,  the  host  being  borne 
before  him  in  a  golden  pyx,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Prague  falling  on  their  knees  as  it  passed. 
The  following  January  the  emperor  put  his  army  in 
motion  against  Ziska,  who  marched  out  of  Prague  to 
meet  him.  Both  parties  acted  with  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection ;  but  the  Hussite  army  was  at  length 
surrounded  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  of  the  imperialists. 
With  desperate  courage  the  Hussites  cut  their  way  by 
night  through  the  enemy,  a  great  number  of  whom 
were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  Saze- 
roa,  which  was  imperfectly  frozen.  Ziska  attacked 
the  survivors,  overthrew  them  with  great  slaughter, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  imperial  banners,  which 
he  had  captured,  conferred  knighthood  on  the  bravest 
of  the  Taborites.  The  emperor  now  endeavoured  to 
gain  over  Ziska  by  presents  and  flattering  messages ; 
but  the  veteran  leader  remained  inflexible,  and  soon 
afterwards  died  of  the  plague  in  the  month  of  October, 
1424.     On  his  death-bed  he  commanded  that  his  body 
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should  be  flayed  after  his  decease,  and  a  drum  covered 
with  the  skin,  that  his  followers  might  still  hear,  as  it 
were,  the  voice  of  Ziska  whenever  thej  went  forth  to 
battle.  The  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  man 
was  as  remarkable  as  his  actions.  A  bald  bullet 
head,  seamed  with  a  deep  crooked  furrow  across  the 
brow,  surmounted  a  pair  of  shoulders  of  preposterous 
breadth  as  compared  with  the  shortness  of  his  legs 
and  body ;  whilst  an  expression  of  fierceness  was 
given  to  the  face  by  a  nose  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle, 
and  a  fiery  red  moustache  on  the  upper  lip.  Many 
years  after  his  death,  when  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
I.  visited  his  burial  place  at  Cyazlow,  and  saw  the 
massive  iron  mace  which  was  Ziska's  favourite  wea- 
pon, he  is  said  to  have  recoiled  in  horror,  exclaiming, 
"  How  terrible  must  this  man  have  been  in  life,  when 
even  after  death  the  sight  of  his  arms  can  inspire 
such  dread  !" 

After  Ziska's  death  the  majority  of  the  Horebites 
chose  Procopius  Holy  for  their  leader,  whilst  the 
minority,  styling  themselves  "  Ziska's  orphans, " 
vowed  never  again  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  mortal 
man,  or  sleep  under  a  roof. 

In  the  year  1431  the  imperial  army  was  totally 
and  disgracefully  defeated  by  the  Hussites,  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Sigismund  now  ofiered  them  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  but  his  proposals  being  received  coldly, 
he  left  the  prosecution  of  the  affair  to  the  council 
which  had  lately  assembled  at  Basle.  To  this  council 
the  Bohemians  were  summoned,  and  on  the  9th  July, 
1433,  three  hundred  of  them  entered  the  city  on 
horseback,  where  they  were  received  with  all  honour, 
and  the  four  articles  of  Prague  conceded  to  them 
under   certain  modifications :    the    Bohemians    con- 
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Benting  to  receive  Sigismund  as  their  king,  and 
he  on  his  part  engaging  to  procure  the  sanction 
of  the  pope  to  the  establishment  of  their  national 
religion  in  Bohemia.  Still  the  Taborites  and  "  Or- 
phans" were  discontented,  but  were  finally  over- 
thrown in  a  tremendous  battle  near  Prague  on  the 
20th  May,  1434. 
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HISTORY   OF  THE  GEEAT  REFORMATION 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

REFORMATION,  in  general,  signifies 
an  act  of  reforming  or  correcting  an 
error  or  abuse  in  religion,  discipline, 
or  the  like.  By  Tvay  of  eminence,  the 
word  is  used  for  that  great  alteration 
and  reformation  in  the  corrupted  sys- 
tem of  Christianity,  begun  by  Luther 


in  the  year  1517. 
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Before  the  period  of  tlie  Reformation,  the  pope  had 
in  the  most  audacious  manner  declared  himself  the 
sovereign  of  the  whole  world.  All  the  parts  of  it 
which  were  inhabited  by  those  who  were  not  Christ- 
ians, he  accounted  to  be  inhabited  by  nobody  ;  and  if 
Christians  took  it  into  their  heads  to  possess  any  of 
those  countries,  he  gave  them  full  liberty  to  make  war 
upon  the  inhabitants  without  any  provocation,  and  to 
treat  them  with  no  more  humanity  than  they  would 
have  treated  wild  beasts.  The  countries,  if  conquered, 
were  to  be  parcelled  out  according  to  the  pope's  plea- 
sure ;  and  dreadful  was  the  situation  of  that  prince 
who  refused  to  obey  the  will  of  the  holy  pontiff.  In 
consequence  of  this  extraordinary  authority  which  the 
pope  had  assumed,  he  at  last  granted  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  all  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of  Cape 
Non  in  Africa,  and  to  the  king  of  Spain  all  the  coun- 
tries to  the  westward  of  it.  In  this  was  completed  in  his 
person  the  character  of  "Antichrist  sitting  in  the  tem- 
ple of  God,  and  showing  himself  as  God."  He  had 
long  before  assumed  the  supremacy  belonging  to  the 
Deity  himself  in  spiritual  matters ;  and  now  he  as- 
sumed the  same  supremacy  in  worldly  matters  also, 
giving  the  extreme  regions  of  the  earth  to  whom  he 
pleased. 

Every  thing  was  quiet,  every  heretic  exterminated, 
and  the  whole  Christian  world  supinely  acquiesced  in 
the  enormous  absurdities  which  were  inculcated  upon 
them ;  when,  in  1517,  in  the  time  of  pope  Leo  X.,  the 
empire  of  superstition  began  to  decline,  and  has  conti- 
nued to  do  so  ever  since.  The  person  who  made  the 
first  attack  on  the  extravagant  superstitions  then  pre- 
vailing was  Martin  Luther. 

The  Reformation  began  in  the  city  of  Wittemberg, 
in  Saxony,  but  was  not  long  confined  either  to  that  city 
or  province.     In  1520,  the  Franciscan  friars,  who  had 
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the  care  of  promulgating  indulgences  in  Switzerland, 
were  opposed  by  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferior  in  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge  to  Luther  himself.  He 
proceeded  with  the  gratest  vigour,  even  at  the  very 
beginning,  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  popery ; 
but  his  opinions  were  declared  erroneous  by  the 
universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  approved  of  his 
proceedings;  and  that  whole  canton,  together  with 
those  of  Berne,  Basil,  and  Chaflfausen,  embraced  his 
opinions. 

In  Germany,  Luther  continued  to  make  great  ad- 
vances, without  being  in  the  least  intimidated  by  the 
ecclesiastical  censures  which  were  thundered  against 
him  from  all  quarters,  he  being  continually  protected 
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by  tlie  German  princes,  cither  from  religious  or  poli- 
tical motives,  so  that  his  adversaries  could  not  accom- 
plish his  destruction,  as  they  had  done  that  of  others. 
Melancthon,  Carlostadius,  and  other  men  of  eminence, 
also  greatly  forwarded  the  work  of  Luther ;  and  in 
all  probability  the  popish  hierarchy  would  have  soon 
come  to  an  end,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  at 
least,  had  not  the  emperor  Charles  V.  given  a  severe 
check  to  the  progress  of  reformation  in  Germany.^| 

During  the  confinement  of  Luther  in  a  castle  near 
Warburg,  the  Reformation  advanced  rapidly  ;  almost 
every  city  in  Saxony  embracing  the  Lutheran  opi- 
nions. At  this  time  an  alteration  in  the  established 
forms  of  worship  was  first  ventured  upon  at  Wittem- 
berg,  by  abolishing  the  celebration  of  private  masses, 
and  by  giving  the  cup,  as  well  as  the  bread,  to  the 
laity  in  the  Lord's  supper.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, the  new  opinions  were  condemned  by  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  and  a  refutation  of  them  was  attempted 
by  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  But  Luther  w^as  not 
to  be  thus  intimidated.  He  published  his  animadver- 
sions on  both  with  as  much  acrimony  as  if  he  had 
been  refuting  the  meanest  adversary ;  and  a  contro- 
versy managed  by  such  illustrious  antagonists  drew  a 
general  attention,  and  the  reformers  daily  gained  new 
converts  both  in  France  and  England. 

But  while  the  efforts  of  Luther  were  thus  every 
where  crowned  with  success,  the  divisions  began  to 
prevail  which  have  since  so  much  agitated  the  re- 
formed churches.  The  first  dispute  was  between  Lu- 
ther and  Zuinglius  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  eu- 
charist.  Both  parties  maintained  their  tenets  with  the 
utmost  obstinacy ;  and,  by  their  divisions,  first  gave 
their  adversaries  an  argument  against  them,  which  to 
this  day  the  Catholics  urge  with  great  force ;  namely, 
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that  the  Protestants  are  so  divided,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  who  are  right  or  wrong ;  and  that  there 
cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  than  these  divisions  that 
the  whole  doctrine  is  false.  To  these  intestine  divi- 
sions were  added  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  occasioned 
by  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthusiasm  on 
the  other.  ^^ 

These  proceedings,  however,  were  checked. — Luther 
and  Melancthon  were  ordered  by  the  elector  of  Saxony 
to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  relating  to  the  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical government,  the  method  of  public  worshij), 
&c.,  which  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  heralds  through- 
out his  dominions. — He,  with  Melancthon,  had  tran- 
slated part  of  the  New  Testament  in  1522 ;  on  the 
reading  of  which  the  people  were  astonished  to  find 
how  different  the  laws  of  Christ  were  to  those  which 
had  been  imposed  by  the  pope,  and  to  which  they  had 
been  subject.  The  princes  and  the  people  saw  that 
Luther's  opinions  were  founded  on  truth.  They 
openly  renounced  the  papal  supremacy,  and  the 
happy  morn  of  the  Reformation  was  welcomed  by 
those  who  had  long  sat  in  superstitious  darkness. 

This  open  resolution  so  exasperated  the  patrons  of 
popery,  that  they  intended  to  make  war  on  the  Lu- 
therans, who  prepared  for  defence.  In  1526,  a  diet 
was  assembled  at  Spire,  when  the  emperor's  ambassa- 
dors were  desired  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
suppress  all  disputes  about  religion,  and  to  insist 
upon  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  sentence  which 
had  been  pronounced  against  Luther  at  Worms.  But 
this  opinion  was  opposed,  and  the  diet  proved  fa- 
vourable to  the  Reformation.  But  this  tranquillity, 
which  they  in  consequence  enjoyed,  did  not  last  long. 
In  1529,  a  new  diet  was  formed,  and  the  power  which 
had  been  granted  to  princes  of  managing  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  till  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  was 
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now  revoked,  and  every  change  declared  imk  wful 
that  should  be  introduced  into  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
or  worship  of  the  established  religion,  before  tue  de- 
termination of  the  approaching  council  was  known. 
This  decree  was  considered  as  iniquitous  and  into- 
lerable by  several  members  of  the  diet;  and  when 
they  found  that  all  their  arguments  and  remonstrances 
were  in  vain,  they  entered  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  decree  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  appealed  to  the 
emperor  and  a  future  council.  Hence  arose  the  de- 
nomination of  Protestants,  which  from  that  time  has 
been  given  to  those  who  separate  from  the  church  of 
Rome. 

Charles  V.  was  in  Italy,  to  whom  the  dissenting 
princes  sent  ambassadors  to  lay  their  grievances  be- 
fore him ;  but  they  met  with  no  encouraging  recep- 
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tion  from  him.  The  pope  and  the  emperor  ivere  in 
close  union  at  this  time,  and  they  had  interviews  upon 
the  business.  The  pope  thought  the  emperor  to  be 
too  clement,  and  alleged  that  it  was  his  duty  to  exe- 
cute vengeance  upon  the  heretical  faction.  To  this, 
however,  the  emperor  paid  no  regard,  looking  upon  it 
as  unjust  to  condemn,  unheard,  a  set  of  men  who 
had  always  approved  themselves  good  citizens.  The 
emperor,  therefore,  set  out  for  Germany,  having  al- 
ready appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at 
Augsburg,  where  he  arrived  and  found  there  a  full 
assembly  of  the  members  of  the  diet.  Here  the  gen- 
tle and  pacific  Melancthon  had  been  ordered  to  draw 
up  a  confession  of  their  faith,  which  he  did,  and  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  and  doctrine  with  the  greatest 
elegance  and  perspicuity ;  and  thus  came  forth  to 
view  the  famous  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

This  was  attempted  to  be  refuted  by  the  divines  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  a  controversy  took  place, 
which  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  reconcile,  but  with- 
out success  :  all  hopes  of  bringing  about'  a  coalition 
seemed  utterly  desperate.  The  votaries  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  powerful  ar- 
guments of  imperial  edicts  and  the  force  of  the  secular 
arm ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  November,  a  decree  was 
issued  by  the  emperor's  orders  every  way  injurious  to 
the  reformers.  Upon  which  they  assembled  at  Smal- 
cald,  where  they  concluded  a  league  of  mutual  defence 
against  all  aggressors,  by  which  they  formed  the  Pro- 
testant states  into  one  body,  and  resolved  to  apply  to 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  to  implore  them  to 
patronize  their  new  confederacy.  The  king  of  France 
being  the  avowed  rival  of  the  emperor,  determined  se- 
cretly to  cherish  those  sparks  of  political  discord  ;  and 
the  king  of  England,  highly  incensed  against  Charles, 
in  complaisance  to  whom  the  pope  had  long  retarded, 
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and  now  openly  opposed,  his  long-solicited  divorce, 
was  equally  disposed  to  strengthen  a  league  which 
might  be  rendered  formidable  to  the  emperor.  Being, 
however,  so  taken  up  with  the  scheme  of  divorce,  and 
of  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  England,  he 
had  but  little  leisure  to  attend  to  them.  Meanwhile 
Charles  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  time  to  extir- 
pate heresy  by  violence  ;  and  at  last  terms  of  pacifica- 
tion were  agreed  upon  at  Nuremberg,  and  ratified 
solemnly  in  the  diet  at  Ratisbon ;  and  affairs  so  or- 
dered by  Divine  Providence,  that  the  Protestants 
obtained  terms  which  amounted  almost  to  a  toleration 
of  their  religion. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Nurem- 
berg, died  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  John  Frederic,  a  prince  of  invincible  for- 
titude and  magnanimity,  but  whose  reign  was  little 
better  than  one  continued  train  of  disappointments 
and  calamities.  The  religious  truce,  however,  gave 
new  vigour  to  the  Reformation.  Those  who  had 
hitherto  been  only  secret  enemies  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, now  publicly  threw  off  his  yoke ;  and  various 
cities  and  provinces  of  Germany  enlisted  themselves 
under  the  religious  standards  of  Luther.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  emperor  had  now  no  other  hope 
of  terminating  the  religious  disputes  but  by  the  meet- 
ing of  a  general  council,  he  repeated  his  requests  to 
the  pope  for  that  purpose.  The  pontiff,  (Clement 
VII.,)  whom  the  history  of  past  councils  filled  with 
the  greatest  uneasiness,  endeavoured  to  retard  what 
he  could  not  with  decenqy  refuse.  At  last,  in  1533, 
he  made  a  proposal,  by  his  legate,  to  assemble  a 
council  at  Mantua,  Placentia,  or  Bologna ;  but  the 
Protestants  refused  their  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  an  Italian  council,  and  insisted  that  a  controversy 
which  had  its  rise  in  the  heart  of  Germany  should  be 
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determined  witliin  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The 
pope  bj  his  usual  artifices,  eluded  the  performance 
of  his  own  promise ;  and,  in  1534,  was  cut  off  by 
death  in  the  midst  of  his  stratagem.  His  successor, 
Paul  III.,  seemed  to  show  less  reluctance  to  the  assem- 
bling a  general  council,  and,  in  the  year  1535,  expressed 
his  determination  to  convoke  one  at  Mantua ;  and,  in 
the  year  following,  actually  sent  circular  letters  for 
that  purpose  through  all  the  states  and  kingdoms  under 
his  jurisdiction.  This  council  was  summoned  by  a 
bull  issued  out  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1536,  to  meet  at 
Mantua  on  the  following  year ;  but  several  obstacles 
prevented  its  meeting ;  one  of  the  most  material  of 
which  was  that  Frederic,  duke  of  Mantua,  had  no  in- 
clination to  receive  at  once  so  many  guests,  some  of 
them  very  turbulent,  into  the  place  of  his  residence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants  were  firmly  per- 
suaded, that,  as  the  council  was  assembled  in  Italy, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  alone,  the  latter 
must  have  had  an  undue  influence  in  that  assembly  ; 
of  consequence,  that  all  things  must  have  been  carried 
by  the  votaries  of  Rome.  For  this  reason  they  as- 
sembled at  Smalcald  in  the  year  1537,  where  they 
solemnly  protested  against  this  partial  and  corrupt 
council ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  new  summary 
of  their  doctrine  drawn  up  by  Luther,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  assembled  bishops,  if  it  should  be  re- 
quired of  them.  This  summary,  which  had  the  title 
of  The  Articles  of  Smalcald,  is  commonly  joined  with 
the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  general  council  in  Mantua 
was  thus  prevented,  many  schemes  of  accommodation 
were  proposed  both  by  the  emperor  and  the  Protest- 
ants ;  but,  by  the  artifices  of  the  church  of  Rome,  all 
of  them  came  to  nothing.  In  1541,  the  emperor  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  at  Worms  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
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gion,  between  persons  of  piety  and  learning,  chosen 
from  the  contending  parties.  This  conference,  how- 
ever, was,  for  certain  reasons,  removed  to  the  diet 
that  was  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon  the  same  year,  and  in 
which  the  principal  subject  of  deliberation  was  a  me- 
morial presented  by  a  person  unknown,  containing  a 
project  of  peace.  But  the  conference  produced  no 
other  effect  than  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  to  refer  their  matters  to  a  general  council, 
or,  if  the  meeting  of  such  a  council  should  be  pre- 
vented, to  the  next  German  diet. 

This  resolution  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  a  variety 
of  incidents,  which  widened  the  breach,  and  put  off  to 
a  further  day  the  deliberations  which  were  designed 
to  heal  it.  The  pope  ordered  his  legate  to  declare  to 
the  diet  of  Spire,  assembled  in  1542,  that  he  would, 
according  to  the  promise  he  had  already  made,  assem- 
ble a  general  council,  and  that  Trent  should  be  the 
place  of  its  meeting,  if  the  diet  had  no  objection  to 
that  city.  Ferdinand,  and  the  princes  who  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  the  pope,  gave  their  consent  to  this 
proposal ;  but  it  was  vehemently  objected  to  by  the 
Protestants,  both  because  the  council  was  summoned 
by  the  authority  of  the  pope  only,  and  also  because 
the  place  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  ; 
whereas  they  desired  a  free  council,  which  should  not 
be  biassed  by  the  dictates  nor  awed  by  the  proximity 
of  the  pontiff.  But  this  protestation  produced  no 
effect.  Paul  III.  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  issued 
out  his  circular  letters  for  the  convocation  of  the 
council,  with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  In 
justice  to  this  pontiff,  however,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  he  showed  himself  not  to  be  averse  to  every  re- 
formation. He  appointed  four  cardinals,  and  three 
other  persons  eminent  for  their  learning,  to  draw  up 
a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  in  general, 
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and  of  the  churcli  of  Rome  in  particular.  The  reform 
ation  proposed  in  this  pkn  was,  indeed,  extremelj^ 
superficial  and  partial ;  yet  it  contained  some  particu- 
lars which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from 
those  who  composed  it. 

All  this  time  the  emperor  had  been  labouring  to 
persuade  the  Protestants  to  consent  to  the  meeting 
of  the  council  of  Trent ;  but,  when  he  found  them 
fixed  in  their  opposition  to  this  measure,  he  began  to 
listen  to  the  sanguinary  measures  of  the  pope,  and 
resolved  to  terminate  the  dispute  by  force  of  arms. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who 
were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
upon  this  took  proper  measures  to  prevent  their  being 
surprised  and  overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force  j  but, 
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before  tlie  horrors  of  war  commenced,  the  great  re- 
former Luther  died  in  peace  at  Ajsleben,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  in  154G. 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  mutually  resolved 
on  the  destruction  of  all  who  should  dare  to  oppose 
the  council  of  Trent.  The  meeting  of  it  was  to  serve 
as  a  signal  for  taking  up  arms ;  and  accordingly  its  de- 
liberations were  scarcely  begun,  in  1546,  when  the  Pro- 
testants perceived  undoubted  signs  of  the  approaching 
storm,  and  a  formidable  union  between  the  emperor 
and  pope,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  them  at 
once.  This  year,  indeed,  there  had  been  a  new  con- 
ference at  Ratisbon  upon  the  old  subject  of  accommo- 
dating differences  in  religion  ;  but,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  debates  were  carried  on,  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  these  differences  could  only  be  decided  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  council  of  Trent,  in  the  mean 
time,  promulgated  their  decrees ;  while  the  reformed 
princes,  in  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  protested  against 
their  authority,  and  were  on  that  account  proscribed 
by  the  emperor,  who  raised  an  army  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
led  their  forces  into  Bavaria  against  the  emperor,  and 
cannonaded  his  camp  at  Ingoldstadt.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  this  would  bring  on  an  engagement,  which 
would  probably  have  been  advantageous  to  the  cause 
of  the  reformed ;  but  this  was  prevented  chiefly  by 
the  perfidy  of  Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  invaded 
the  dominions  of  his  uncle.  Divisions  were  also  fo- 
mented among  the  confederate  princes  by  the  dissi- 
mulations of  the  emperor  ;  and  France  failed  in  paying 
the  subsidy  which  had  been  promised  by  its  monarch : 
all  of  which  so  discouraged  the  heads  of  the  Protestant 
party,  that  their  army  soon  dispersed,  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony  was  obliged  to  direct  his  march  homewards. 
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But  lie  was  pursued  by  the  emperor,  wlio  made  several 
forced  marches  with  a  view  to  destroy  his  enemy 
before  he  should  have  time  to  recover  his  vigour. 
The  two  armies  met  near  Muhlberg,  on  the  Elbe,  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1547 ;  and  after  a  bloody  action, 
the  elector  was  entirely  defeated,  and  himself  taken 
prisoner.  Maurice,  who  had  so  basely  betrayed  him, 
was  now  declared  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  by  his  en- 
treaties, Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  other  chief 
of  the  Protestants,  was  persuaded  to  throw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  emperor,  and  to  implore  his  pardon. 
To  this  he  consented,  relying  on  the  promise  of 
Charles  for  obtaining  forgiveness,  and  being  restored 
to  liberty;  but,  notwithstanding  these  expectations, 
he  was  unjustly  detained  a  prisoner,  by  a  scandalous 
violation  of  the  most  solemn  convention. 

The  affairs  of  the  Protestants  now  seemed  to  be 
desperate.  In  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  was  soon 
after  called,  the  emperor  required  the  Protestants  to 
leave  the  decision  of  these  religious  disputes  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  council  which  was  to  meet  at  Trent. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  members  consented  to  this 
proposal,  being  convinced  by  the  powerful  argument 
of  an  imperial  army,  which  was  at  hand  to  dispel  the 
darkness  from  the  eyes  of  such  as  might  otherwise 
have  been  blind  to  the  force  of  Charles's  reasoning. 
However,  this  general  submission  did  not  produce  the 
effect  which  was  expected  from  it.  A  plague  which 
broke  out,  or  was  said  to  do  so,  in  the  city,  caused  the 
greatest  part  of  the  bishops  to  retire  to  Bologna,  by 
which  means  the  council  was  in  effect  dissolved ;  nor 
could  all  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the  em- 
peror prevail  upon  the  pope  to  re-assemble  it  without 
delay.  During  this  interval,  therefore,  the  emperor 
ludged  it  necessary  to  fall  upon  some  method  of  ac- 
commodating the  religious  differences,  and  maintain- 
17 
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ing  peace  until  the  council  so  long  expected  should  bo 
finally  obtained.  With  this  view  He  ordered  Julius 
Pelagius,  bishop  of  Naumberg,  Michael  Sidonius,  a 
creature  of  the  pope,  and  John  Agricola,  a  native  of 
Aysleben,  to  draw  up  a  formulary  which  might  serve 
as  a  rule  of  faith  and  worship  till  the  council  should 
be  assembled  ;  but,  as  this  was  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, and  had  not  the  force  of  a  permanent  or 
perpetual  institution,  it  thence  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Interim. 

This  project  of  Charles  was  formed  partly  with  a 
design  to  vent  his  resentment  against  the  pope,  and 
partly  to  answer  other  political  purposes.  It  con- 
tained all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  though  considerably  softened  by  the  artful 
terms  which  w^ere  employed,  and  which  were  quite 
different  from  those  employed  before  and  after  this 
period  by  the  council  of  Trent.  There  was  even  an 
affected  ambiguity  in  many  of  the  expressions,  which 
made  them  susceptible  of  different  senses,  and  appli- 
cable to  the  sentiments  of  both  communions.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was,  that  the  imperial  creed  was 
reprobated  by  both  parties. 

In  the  year  1542,  the  pope  (Paul  III.)  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Julius  III.,  who,  at  the  repeated  so- 
licitations of  the  emperor,  consented  to  the  re-assem- 
bling of  a  council  of  Trent.  A  diet  was  again  held  at 
Augsburg,  under  the  cannon  of  an  imperial  army,  and 
Charles  laid  the  matter  before  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire. Most  of  those  present  gave  their  consent  to  it, 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony  ; 
who  consented  on  the  following  conditions  :  1.  That 
the  points  of  doctrine  which  had  already  been  decided 
there  should  be  re-examined. — 2.  That  this  examina- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Protestant 
divines. — 3.  That  the  Saxon  Protestants  should  have 
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a  liberty  of  voting  as  well  as  of  deliberating  in  the 
council. — 4.  That  the  pope  should  not  pretend  to 
preside  in  the  assembly,  either  in  person  or  by  hia 
legates.  This  declaration  of  Maurice  was  read  in  the 
diet,  and  his  deputies  insisted  upon  its  being  entered 
into  the  registers,  which  the  archbishop  of  Mentz 
obstinately  refused.  The  diet  was  concluded  in  1551 : 
and,  at  its  breaking  up,  the  emperor  desired  the  as- 
sembled princes  and  states  to  prepare  all  things  for 
the  approaching  council,  and  promised  to  use  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  procure  moderation  and  harmony, 
impartiality  and  charity,  in  the  transactions  of  that 
assembly. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet,  the  Protestants 
took  such  steps  as  they  thought  most  proper  for  their 
own  safety.     The  Saxons  employed  Melancthon,  and 
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the  "\Ylrtcni"bern;ers,  Brengins,  to  draw  up  confessions 
of  faith  to  be  hiid  before  the  new  counciL  The  Saxon 
divines,  however,  proceeded  no  farther  than  Nurem- 
berg, having  received  secret  orders  from  Maurice  to 
stop  there  ;  for  the  elector  perceiving  that  Charles 
had  formed  designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  resolved  to  take  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sures for  crushing  his  ambition  at  once.  He  there- 
fore entered  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  expedition 
into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  France  and  several 
of  the  German  princes,  for  the  security  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  empire ;  after  which,  assembling  a 
powerful  army  in  1552,  he  marched  against  the  em- 
peror, who  lay  with  a  handful  of  troops  at  Inspruck, 
and  expected  no  such  thing.  By  this  sudden  and  un- 
foreseen accident,  Charles  was  so  much  dispirited, 
that  he  was  willing  to  make  peace  almost  on  any 
terms.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  at  Passau,  which  by  the  Protestants 
is  considered  as  the  basis  of  their  religious  liberty. 
By  the  first  three  articles  of  this  treaty  it  was  agreed 
that  Maurice  and  the  confederates  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  lend  their  troops  to  Ferdinand,  to 
assist  him  against  the  Turks  ;  and  that  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  should  be  set  at  liberty.  By  the  fourth,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  rule  of  faith  called  the  Interim 
should  be  considered  as  null  and  void  ;  that  the  con- 
tending parties  should  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed 
exercise  of  their  religion  until  a  diet  should  be  assem- 
bled to  determine  amicably  the  present  disputes  (which 
diet  was  to  meet  in  the  space  of  six  months  ;)  and  that 
this  religious  liberty  should  continue  always,  in  case 
it  should  be  found  impossible  to  come  to  an  uniformity 
in  doctrine  and  worship.  It  was  also  determined,  that 
all  those  who  had  suffered  banishment  or  any  other 
calamity,  on  account  of  their  having  been  concerned 
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in  the  league  or  war  of  Smalcald,  should  be  rehi stated 
in  their  privileges,  possessions,  and  employments ; 
that  the  imperial  chamber  at  Spire  should  be  open  to 
the  Protestants  as  well  as  to  the  Catholics  ;  and  that 
there  should  always  be  a  certain  number  of  Lutherans 
in  that  high  court.  To  this  peace, 'Albert,  marquis  of 
Brandenburgh,  refused  to  subscribe,  and  continued 
the  war  against  the  Eoman  Catholics,  committing 
such  ravages  in  the  empire,  that  a  confederacy  was  at 
last  formed  against  him.  At  the  head  of  this  confe- 
deracy was  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  died  of  a 
wound  he  received  m  a  battle  fought  on  the  occasion 
in  1553. 

The  assembly  of  the  diet  promised  by  Charles  was 
prevented  by  various  accidents ;  however,  it  met  at 
Augsburg,  in  1555,  where  it  was  opened  by  Ferdinand 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  terminated  those  de- 
plorable calamities  which  had  so  long  desolated  the 
empire.  After  various  debates,  the  following  acts 
were  passed,  on  the  25th  of  September; — That  the 
Protestants  who  followed  the  confession  of  Augsburg 
should  be  for  the  future  considered  as  entirely  free 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Koman  pontiiF,  and  from 
the  authority  and  superintendence  of  the  bishops  , 
that  they  were  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  enact  laws  for 
themselves  relating  to  their  religious  sentiments,  dis- 
cipline, and  worship ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  German  empire  should  be  allowed  to  judge  for 
themselves  in  religious  matters,  and  to  join  themselves 
to  that  church  whose  doctrine  and  worship  they  thought 
the  most  pure  and  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  true 
Christianity ;  and  that  all  those  who  should  injure  or 
prosecute  any  person  under  religious  pretences,  and 
on  account  of  their  opinions,  should  be  declared  and 
proceeded  against  as  public  enemies  of  the  empire, 
invaders  of  its  liberty,  and  disturbers  of  its  peace. 
IT- 
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Thus  Tvas  the  Reformation  established  in  many 
parts  of  the  German  empire,  where  it  continues  to 
this  day  ;  nor  have  the  efforts  of  the  popish  powers  at 
any  time  been  able  to  suppress  it,  or  even  to  prevent 
its  gaining  ground.  It  was  not,  however,  in  Germany 
alone  that  a  reformation  of  religion  took  place.  Al- 
most all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  began  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  truth  about  the  same  time.  The  reformed 
religion  was  propagated  in  Sweden,  soon  after  Lu- 
ther's rupture  with  the  church  of  Eome,  by  one  of  his 
disciples,  named  Olaus  Patri.  The  zealous  efforts 
of  this  missionary  were  seconded  by  Gustavus  Vasa, 
whom  the  Swedes  had  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  place 
of  Christiern,  king  of  Denmark,  whose  horrid  barba- 
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rlty  had  lost  him  the  crown.  This  prince,  hoTvever, 
was  as  prudent  as  he  was  zealous  ;  and  as  the  minds 
of  the  Swedes  were  in  a  fluctuating  state,  he  wisely 
avoided  all  kinds  of  vehemence  and  precipitation  in 
spreading  the  new  doctrine.  Accordingly  the  first 
object  of  his  attention  was  the  instruction  of  his  peo- 
ple in  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  for 
which  purpose  he  invited  into  his  dominions  several 
learned  Germans,  and  spread  abroad  through  the 
kingdom  the  Swedish  translation  of  the  Bible  that 
had  been  made  by  Olaus  Patri.  Some  time  after  this, 
in  1526,  he  appointed  a  conference  at  Upsal,  between 
the  reformer  and  Peter  Gallius,  a  zealous  defender  of 
the  ancient  superstition,  in  which  each  of  the  cham- 
pions was  to  bring  forth  his  arguments,  that  it  might 
be  seen  on  which  side  the  truth  lay.  In  this  dispute 
Olaus  obtained  a  signal  victory,  which  contributed 
much  to  confirm  Gustavus  in  his  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  Luther's  doctrine,  and  to  promote  its  pro- 
gress in  Sweden.  The  following  year  another  event 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  its  propagation  and  success. 
This  was  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Westeras,  where 
Gustavus  recommencled  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers 
with  such  zeal,  that,  after  warm  debates,  fomented  by 
the  clergy  in  general,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  reformation  introduced  by  Luther  should  have  place 
in  Sweden.  This  resolution  was  principally  owiug  to 
the  firmness  and  magnanimity  of  Gustavus,  who  de- 
clared publicly,  that  he  would  lay  down  the  sceptre, 
and  retire  from  the  kingdom,  rather  than  rule  a  peo- 
ple enslaved  by  the  orders  and  authority  of  the  pope, 
and  more  controlled  by  the  tyranny  of  their  bishop 
than  by  the  laws  of  their  monarch.  From  this  time, 
the  papal  empire  in  Sweden  was  entirely  overthrown, 
and  Gustavus  declared  head  of  the  church. 

In  Denmark  J  the  reformation  was  introduced  as  early 
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as  the  year  1521,  in  consequence  of  the  ardent  desire 
discovered  by  Christiern  II.  of  having  his  subjects 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  This  monarch, 
notwithstanding  his  cruelty,  for  which  his  name  has 
been  rendered  odious,  was  nevertheless  desirous  of 
delivering  his  dominions  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  1520, 
he  sent  for  Martin  Reinard,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Carlostadt,  out  of  Saxony,  and  appointed  him  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Hasnia ;  and  after  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1521,  he  invited  Carlostadt  him- 
self to  fill  that  important  place.  Carlostadt  accepted 
of  this  office,  indeed,  but  in  a  short  time  returned  to 
Germany ;  upon  which  Christiern  used  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  engage  Luther  to  visit  his  dominions,  but 
in  vain.  However,  the  progress  of  Christiern  in  re- 
forming the  religion  of  his  subjects,  or  rather  of  ad- 
vancing his  own  power  above  that  of  the  church,  was 
checked,  in  the  year  1523,  by  a  conspiracy,  by  which 
he  was  deposed  and  banished  ;  his  uncle  Frederick, 
duke  of  Holstein  and  Sleswic,  being  appointed  his 
successor. 

Frederic  conducted  the  reformation  with  much 
greater  prudence  than  his  predecessor.  He  permitted 
the  Protestant  doctors  to  preach  publicly  the  senti- 
ments of  Luther,  but  did  not  venture  to  change  the 
established  government  and  discipline  of  the  church. 
However,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of 
the  reformation  by  his  successful  attempts  in  favour 
of  religious  liberty  in  an  assembly  of  the  states  held 
at  Odensee  in  1527.  Here  he  procured  the  publica- 
tion of  a  famous  edict,  by  which  every  subject  of 
Denmark  was  declared  free  either  to  adhere  to  the 
tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  to  the  doctrine  of 
Luther.  The  papal  tyranny  was  totally  destroyed 
by  his  successor  Christiern  III.     He  began  by  sup- 
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pressing  the  despotic  authority  of  the  bishops,  and 
restoring  to  their  lawful  owners  a  great  part  of  the 
wealth  and  possessions  which  the  church  had  acquired 
by  various  stratagems.  This  was  followed  by  a  plan 
of  religious  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  laid 
down  by  Bugenhagius,  whom  the  king  had  sent  for 
from  "VVittemburg  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  1539  an 
assembly  of  the  states  at  Oclensee  gave  a  solemn  sanc- 
tion to  all  these  transactions. 

In  France^  also,  the  reformation  began  to  make 
some  progress  very  early.  Margaret,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  to  Francis  I.,  the  perpetual  rival  of 
Charles  Y.,  was  a  great  friend  to  the  new  doctrine ; 
and  it  appears  that  as  early  as  the  year  1523,  there 
w^ere  in  several  of  the  provinces  of  France  great 
numbers  of  people  who  had  conceived  the  greatest 
aversion  both  to  the  doctrine  and  tyranny  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
first  rank  and  dignity,  and  even  some  of  the  episcopal 
order.  But  as  their  number  increased  daily,  and 
troubles  and  commotions  were  excited  in  several  places 
on  account  of  the  religious  differences,  the  authority 
of  the  king  intervened,  and  many  persons  eminent 
for  their  virtue  and  piety  were  put  to  death  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner.  Indeed,  Francis,  who  had 
either  no  religion  at  all,  or,  at  best,  no  fixed  and  con- 
sistent system  of  religious  principles,  conducted  him- 
self towards  the  Protestants  in  such  a  manner  as  be.^t 
answered  his  private  views. — Sometimes  he  resolved 
to  invite  Melancthon  into  France,  probably  with  a 
view  to  please  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Navarre,  whom 
he  loved  tenderly,  and  who  had  strongly  imbibed  the 
Protestant  principles.  At  other  times  he  exercised 
the  most  infernal  cruelty  towards  the  reformed  ;  and 
once  made  the  following  mad  declaration  :  That,  if 
he  thought  the  blood  of  his  arm  was  tainted  by  the 
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Lutheran  heresy,  he  wouhl  have  it  cut  off ;  and  that 
he  wouhl  not  even  spare  his  own  children,  if  they  en- 
tertained sentiments  contrary  to  those  of  the  CathoUc 
church. 

About  this  time  the  famous  Calvin  began  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  public,  but  more  especially  of  the 
queen  of  Navarre.  His  zeal  exposed  liim  to  danger  ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  whom  Francis  was 
daily  committing  to  the  flames,  placed  him  more  than 
once  in  the  most  perilous  situation,  from  which  he 
was  delivered  by  the  interposition  of  the  queen  of 
Navarre. — He  therefore  retired  out  of  France  to  Basil 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  published  his  Christian  In- 
stitutions, and  became  afterwards  so  famous. 

Those  among  the  French  who  first  renounced  the 
lurisdiction  of  the  Romish  church  are  commonly  called 
Lutherans  by  the  writers  of  those  early  times ;  hence 
it  has  been  supposed  that  they  had  all  imbibed  the 
peculiar  sentiments  of  Luther.  But  this  appears  by 
no  means  to  have  been  the  case;  for  the  vicinity 
of  the  cities  of  Geneva,  Lausanne,  &c.,  which  had 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  produced  a  remarka- 
ble effect  upon  the  French  Protestant  churches ;  inso- 
much that,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  all 
entered  into  communion  with  the  church  at  Geneva. — 
The  French  Protestants  were  called  Huguenots  by 
their  adversaries,  by  way  of  contempt.  Their  fate 
was  very  severe,  being  persecuted  with  unparalleled 
fury  ;  and  though  many  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of 
the  first  nobility,  had  embraced  their  sentiments,  yet 
in  no  part  of  the  world  did  the  reformers  suifer  so 
much.  At  last,  all  commotions  were  quelled  by  the 
fortitude  and  magnanimity  of  Henry  IV.,  who,  in  the 
year  1598,  granted  all  his  subjects  full  liberty  of  con- 
science by  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes,  and  seemed  to 
have  thoroughly  established  the  reformation  through- 
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out  his  dominions.  During  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.,  however,  this  edict  was  revoked  by  cardinal 
Mazarin,  since  which  time  the  Protestants  have  often 
been  cruelly  persecuted ;  nor  was  the  profession  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  France  at  any  time  so  safe  as  in 
most  other  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Europe  the  opposition  to  the 
church  of  Rome  was  but  faint  and  ambiguous  before 
the  diet  of  Augsburg.  Before  that  period,  however, 
it  appears  from  undoubted  testimony,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther  had  made  a  considerable,  though  pro- 
bably secret,  progress  through  Spain,  Hungary,  Bo- 
hemia, Britain,  Poland,  and  the  Netherlands ;  and 
had  in  all  these  countries  many  friends,  of  whom 
several  repaired  to  Wittemburg,  in  order  to  enlarge 
their  knOAvledge  by  means  of  Luther's  conversation. 
Some  of  these  countries  threw  off  the  Romish  yoke 
entirely,  and  in  others  a  prodigious  number  of  fami- 
lies embraced  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion. 
It  is  certain,  indeed,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves acknowledge  it  without  hesitation,  that  the 
papal  doctrines  and  authority  w^ould  have  fallen  into 
ruin  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  once,  had  not  the 
force  of  the  secular  arm  been  employed  to  support  the 
tottering  edifice.  In  the  Netherlands,  particularly, 
the  most  grievous  persecutions  took  place,  so  that  by 
the  emperor  Charles  Y.  upwards  of  100,000  were  de- 
stroyed, while  still  greater  cruelties  were  exercised 
upon  the  people  by  his  son  Philip  11. — The  revolt 
of  the  United  Provinces,  however,  and  motives  of  real 
policy,  at  last  put  a  stop  to  these  furious  proceedings; 
and  though,  in  many  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  establishment  of  the  popish  religion  was  still  con- 
tinued, the  Protestants  have  been  long  free  from  the 
d'xnger  of  persecution  on  account  of  their  principles. 

The  reformation  made  a  considerable  progress  in 
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Spain  and  Italy  soon  after  the  rupture  between  Lu- 
ther and  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  all  the  provinces  of 
Italy,  but  more  especially  in  the  territories  of  Ve- 
nice, Tuscany,  and  Naples,  the  superstition  of  Rome 
lost  ground,  and  great  numbers  of  people  of  all 
ranks  expressed  an  aversion  to  the  papal  yoke.  Thia 
occasioned  violent  and  dangerous  commotions  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  year  1546  ;  which,  how- 
ever, were  at  last  quelled  by  the  united  efforts  of 
Charles  V.  and  his  viceroy  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo. 
In  several  places  the  pope  put  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  reformation  by  letting  loose  the  inqui- 
sitors, who  spread  dreadful  marks  of  their  barbarity 
through  the  greatest  part  of  Italy.  These  formida- 
ble ministers  of  superstition  put  so  many  to  death, 
and  perpetrated  such  horrid  acts  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression, that  most  of  the  reformed  consulted  their 
safety  by  a  voluntary  exile,  while  others  returned 
to  the  religion  of  Rome,  at  least  in  external  appear- 
ance. But  the  inquisition,  which  frightened  into  the 
profession  of  popery  several  Protestants  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  could  never  make  its  way  into  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  nor  could  either  the  authority 
or  entreaties  of  the  pope  engage  the  Neapolitans  to 
admit  even  visiting  inquisitors. 

In  Spain,  several  people  embraced  the  Protestant 
religion,  not  only  from  the  controversies  of  Luther, 
but  even  from  those  divines  whom  Charles  V.  had 
brought  with  him  into  Germany  in  order  to  refute 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  ;  for  these  divines  imbibed 
the  pretended  heresy,  instead  of  refuting  it,  and  pro- 
pagated it  more  or  less  on  their  return  home.  But 
the  iniquisition,  which  could  obtain  no  footing  in 
Naples,  reigned  triumphant  in  Spain ;  and  by  the 
most  dreadful  methods  frightened  the  people  back 
into  popery,  and  suppressed  the  desire  of  exchanging 
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their  superstition  for  a  more  rational  plan  of  religion. 
It  was,  indeed,  presumed,  that  Charles  himself  died 
a  Protestant ;  and  it  seems  to  be  certain  that,  when 
the  approach  of  death  had  dissipated  those  schemes 
of  ambition  and  grandeur  which  had  so  long  blinded 
him,  his  sentiments  became  much  more  rational  and 
agreeable  to  Christianity  than  they  had  ever  been. 
All  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  attended  him,  as  soon 
as  he  expired,  were  sent  to  the  inquisition,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  or  put  to  death  by  some  other 
method  equally  terrible.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Au- 
gustine Casal,  the  emperor's  preacher ;  of  Constantino 
Pontius,  his  confessor ;  of  Egidius,  whom  he  had  named 
to  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa ;  of  Bartholomew  de  Car- 
anza,  a  Dominican,  who  had  been  confessor  to  king 
Philip  and  queen  Mary ;  with  twenty  others  of  less 
note. 

In  England,  the  principles  of  the  reformation 
began  to  be  adopted  as  soon  as  an  account  of  Luther's 
doctrines  could  be  conveyed  thither.  In  that  king- 
dom there  were  still  great  remains  of  the  sect  called 
Lollards^  whose  doctrines  resembled  that  of  Luther ; 
and  among  whom,  of  consequence,  the  sentiments  of 
the  reformer  gained  great  credit.  Henry  VIII.,  king 
of  England,  at  that  time  was  a  violent  partisan  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  had  a  particular  veneration  for 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Being  informed 
that  Luther  spoke  of  his  favourite  author  with  con- 
tempt, he  conceived  a  violent  prejudice  against  the 
reformer,  and  even  wrote  against  him,  as  we  have 
already  observed.  Luther  did  not  hesitate  at  writing 
against  his  Majesty,  overcame  him  in  argument,  and 
treated  him  with  very  little  ceremony.  The  first  step 
towards  public  reformation,  however,  was  not  taken 
till  the  year  1529.  Great  complaints  had  been  made 
in  England,  and  of  a  very  ancient  date,  of  the  usurpa- 
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tions  of  the  clergy ;  and,  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
Lutheran  opinions,  these  complaints  were  now  become 
more  general  than  before.  The  House  of  Commons, 
finding  the  occasion  favourable,  passed  several  bills, 
restraining  the  impositions  of  the  clergy :  but  what 
threatened  the  ecclesiastical  order  with  the  greatest 
danger,  were  the  severe  reproaches  thrown  out  almost 
without  opposition  in  the  House  against  the  dissolute 
lives,  ambition,  and  avarice  of  the  priests,  and  their 
continual  encroachments  on  the  privileges  of  the  laity 
The  bills  for  regulating  the  clergy  met  with  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  bishop  Fisher  imputed 
them  to  want  of  faith  in  the  Commons,  and  to  a 
formed  design,  proceeding  from  heretical  and  Lutheran 
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principles,  of  robbing  the  cliurcli  of  her  patrimony, 
and  overturning  the  national  religion.  The  Commons, 
however,  complained  to  the  king  by  their  speaker  Sir 
Thomas  Audley,  of  these  reflections  thrown  out 
against  them ;  and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  retract 
his  words. 

Though  Henry  had  not  the  least  idea  of  rejecting 
any,  even  of  the  most  absurd  Romish  superstitions, 
yet,  as  the  oppressions  of  the  clergy  suited  very  ill 
with  the  violence  of  his  own  temper,  he  was  pleased 
with  every  opportunity  of  lessening  their  power.  In 
the  parliament  of  1531  he  showed  his  design  of  hum- 
bling the  clergy  in  the  most  effectual  manner.     An 
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obsolete  statute  was  revived,  from  whicli  it  was  pre- 
tended that  it  was  criminal  to  submit  to  the  legatine 
power  which  had  been  exercised  by  cardinal  Wolsey. 
By  this  stroke  the  whole  body  of  clergy  was  declared 
guilty  at  once.  They  were  too  well  acquainted 
with  Henry's  disposition,  however,  to  reply,  that 
their  ruin  would  have  been  the  certain  consequence 
of  their  not  submitting  to  Wolsey's  commission, 
which  had  been  given  by  royal  authority.  Instead 
of  making  any  defence  of  this  kind,  they  chose  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  their  sovereign  ; 
which,  however,  it  cost  them  118,840/.  to  procure.  A 
confession  was  likewise  extorted  from  them,  that  the 
king  was  protector  and  supreme  head  of  the  church 
of  England ;  though  some  of  them  had  the  dexterity 
to  get  a  clause  inserted  which  invalidated  the  whole 
submission,  viz.,  in  so  far  as  permitted  hy  the  law  of 
Christ. 
The  king  having  thus  begun  to  re  duce  the  power  of 
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the  clergy,  kept  no  bounds  with  them  aftenyarcls.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  attempt  any  reformation  in  religious 
matters  ;  nay,  he  persecuted  most  violently  such  as  did 
attempt  this  in  the  least.  Indeed,  the  most  essential 
article  of  his  creed  seems  to  have  been  his  own  supre- 
macy ;  for  whoever  denied  this  was  sure  to  suffer  the 
most  severe  penalties,  w^hether  protestant  or  papist. 
Nevertheless,  Henry  permitted  the  Scriptures  to  be 
translated  into  the  English  language,  and  formally 
received  a  copy  from  Cranmer  when  the  work  was 
completed. 

He  died  in  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son  Edward  VI.  This  amiable  prince,  whose  early 
youth  was  crowned  with  that  wisdom,  sagacity,  and 
virtue  that  would  have  done  honour  to  advanced  years, 
gave  new  spirit  and  vigour  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  was  its  brightest  ornament,  as  well  as  its  most 
effectual  support.  He  encouraged  learned  and  pious 
men  of  foreign  countries  to  settle  in  England,  and  ad- 
dressed a  particular  invitation  to  Martin  Bucer,  and 
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Paul  Fagius,  whose  moderation  added  a  lustre  to  their 
other  virtues,  that  by  the  ministry  and  labours  of  these 
eminent  men  in  concert  with  those  of  the  friends  of 
the  reformation  in  England,  he  might  purge  his  domi- 
nions from  the  sordid  fictions  of  popery,  and  establish 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  their  place.  For 
this  purpose  he  issued  out  the  wisest  orders  for  the 
restoration  of  true  religion ;  but  his  reign  was  too 
short  to  accomplish  fully  such  a  glorious  purpose.    In 
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the  year  1553  lie  was  taken  from  his  loving  and  af- 
flicted subjects,  whose  sorrow  was  inexpressible,  and 
suited  to  their  loss.  His  sister  Mary,  (the  daughter 
of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  from  whom  Henry  had  been 
separated  by  the  famous  divorce,)  a  furious  bigot  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  a  princess  whose  natural 
character,  like  the  spirit  of  her  religion,  was  despotic 
and  cruel,  succeeded  him  on  the  British  throne,  and 
imposed  anew  the  arbitrary  laws  and  the  tyrannical 
yoke  of  Rome  upon  the  people  of  England.  Nor  were 
the  methods  which  she  employed  in  the  cause  of  su- 
perstition better  than  the  cause  itself,  or  tempered  by 
any  sentiments  of  equity  or  compassion.  Barbarous 
tortures,  and  death  in  the  most  shocking  forms,  awaited 
those  who  opposed  her  will,  or  made  the  least  stand 
against  the  restoration  of  popery ;  and,  among  many 
other  victims,  the  learned  and  pious  Cranmer,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  instruments  of  the  reformation  in  England, 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  fury.  This  odious  scene  of  per- 
secution was  happily  concluded  in  the  year  1558,  by 
the  death  of  the  queen,  who  left  no  issue ;  and  as  soon 
as  her  successor,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  ascended  the 
throne,  all  things  assumed  a  new  and  pleasing  aspect. 
This  illustrious  princess,  whose  sentiments,  counsels, 
and  projects,  breathed  a  spirit  superior  to  the  natural 
softness  and  delicacy  of  her  sex,  exerted  this  vigorous 
and  manly  spirit  in  the  defence  of  oppressed  con- 
science and  expiring  liberty,  broke  anew  the  despotic 
yoke  of  papal  authority  and  superstition  ;  and  deliver- 
ing her  people  from  the  bondage  of  Rome,  established 
that  form  of  religious  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment which  still  subsists  in  England.  This  reli- 
gious establishment  difiers  in  some  respects  from  the 
plan  that  had  been  formed  by  those  whom  Edward  VI. 
had  employed  for  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Reform- 
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ation,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  rites  and  disci- 
pline of  former  times ;  though  it  is  widely  different, 
and  in  the  most  important  points  entirely  opposite  to 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

The  cause  of  the  Reformation  underwent  in  Ire- 
land the  same  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  that  had 
attended  it  in  England.  When  Henry  VIIL,  after 
the  abolition  of  the  papal  authority,  was  declared  su- 
preme head  upon  earth  of  the  church  of  England, 
George  Brown,  a  native  of  England,  and  a  monk  of 
the  Augustine  order,  whom  that  monarch  had  created, 
in  the  year  1535,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  began  to  act 
with  the  utmost  vigour  in  consequence  of  this  change 
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in  tlie  hierarchy.  He  purged  the  churches  of  his  dio- 
cese from  superstition  in  all  its  various  forms,  pulled 
down  images,  destroyed  relics,  abolished  absurd  and 
idolatrous  rites ;  and,  by  the  influence  as  well  as  au- 
thority he  had  in  Ireland,  caused  the  king's  supre- 
macy to  be  acknowledged  in  that  nation.  Henry 
showed,  soon  after,  that  this  supremacy  "was  not  a 
vain  title;  for  he  banished  the  monks  out  of  that 
kingdom,  confiscated  their  revenues,  and  destroyed 
their  convents.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  still  fur- 
ther progress  was  made  in  the  removal  of  popish  su- 
perstitions by  the  zealous  labours  of  bishop  Brown, 
and  the  auspicious  encouragement  he  granted  to  all 
who  exerted  themselves  in  the  Reformation.  But  the 
death  of  this  excellent  prince,  and  the  accession  of 
queen  Mary,  had  like  to  have  changed  the  face  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  as  much  as  in  England;  but  her  de- 
signs were  disappointed  by  a  very  curious  adventure, 
of  which  the  following  account  has  been  copied  from 
the  papers  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cork : 

*'  Queen  Mary  having  dealt  severely  with  the  Pro- 
testants in  England,  about  the  latter  end  of  her  reign, 
signed  a  commission  for  to  take  the  same  course  with 
them  in  Ireland ;  and,  to  execute  the  same  with 
greater  force,  she  nominates  Dr,  Cole  one  of  the  com- 
missioners. This  doctor  coming  with  the  commission 
to  Chester  on  his  journey,  the  mayor  of  that  city 
hearing  that  her  Majesty  -was  sending  a  messenger 
into  Ireland,  and  he  being  a  churchman,  waited  on  the 
doctor,  who  in  a  discourse  with  the  mayor  taketh  out 
of  a  cloke-bag  a  leather  box,  saying  unto  him.  Here  is 
a  commission  that  shall  lash  the  heretics  of  Ireland, 
calling  the  Protestants  by  that  title.  The  good  woman 
of  the  house  being  well  affected  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, and  also  having  a  brother  named  John  Edmonds, 
of  the  sam-*    then  a  citizen  in  Dublin,  was  much  trou- 
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l)lorI  fit  the  floctor's  words ;  but  watching  her  conve- 
nient time,  while  the  mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the 
doctor  complimented  him  down  the  stairs,  she  opens 
the  box,  takes  the  commission  out,  and  places  in  lieu 
thereof  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pack  of  cards  wrapt  up 
therein,  the  knave  of  clubs  being  fixced  uppermost. 
The  doctor  coming  up  to  his  chamber,  suspected  no- 
tliing  of  what  had  been  done,  and  put  up  the  box  as 
formerly.  The  next  day,  going  to  the  water-side, 
wind  and  weather  serving  him,  he  sails  towards  Ire- 
land, and  landed  on  the  7th  of  October,  1558,  at  Dub- 
lin. Then  coming  to  the  castle,  the  lord  Fitz-Walter, 
being  lord-deputy,  sent  for  him  to  come  before  him 
and  the  privy  council ;  who  coming  in,  after  he  had 
made  a  speech  relating  upon  what  account  he  came 
over,  he  presents  the  box  unto  the  lord-deputy ;  who 
caused  it  to  be  opened,  that  the  secretary  might  read 
the  commission, — there  was  nothing  save  a  pack  of 
cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost :  which  not 
only  startled  the  lord-deputy  and  council,  but  the 
doctor,  who  assured  them  he  had  a  commission,  but 
knew  not  how  it  was  gone.  Then  the  lord-deputy 
made  answer,  Let  us  have  another  commission,  and 
we  will  shuffle  the  cards  in  the  mean  while.  The  doc- 
tor being  troubled  in  his  mind,  went  away,  and  re- 
turned into  England,  and  coming  to  the  court,  obtained 
another  commission ;  but,  staying  for  a  wind  on  the 
water-side,  news  came  to  him  that  the  queen  was  dead : 
and  thus  God  preserved  the  Protestants  of  Ireland." 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  delighted  with  this  story, 
which  was  related  to  her  by  lord  Fitz-AValter  on  his 
return  to  England,  that  she  sent  for  Elizabeth  Ed- 
monds, whose  husband's  name  was  Mattershad,  and 
gave  her  a  pension  of  40Z.  during  her  life. 

In  Scotland,  the  seeds  of  reformation  were  very 
early  sown  by  several  noblemen  who  had  resided  in 
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Germany  during  the  religious  disputes  there ;  but  for 
many  years  it  was  suppressed  by  the  power  of  the 
pope,  seconded  by  inhuman  laws  and  barbarous  exe- 
cutions. The  most  eminent  opposer  of  the  papal  ju- 
risdiction was  John  Knox,  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  a  man 
of  great  zeal  and  invincible  fortitude.  On  all  occa- 
sions he  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  reformers, 
19* 
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and  encouraged  them  to  go  on  with  their  work,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  and  treachery  of  the 
queen-regent ;  till  at  last,  in  1561,  by  the  assistance 
of  an  English  army  sent  by  Elizabeth,  popery  was,  in 
a  manner,  totally  extirpated  throughout  the  kingdom. 
From  this  period  the  form  of  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline,  established  by  Calvin  at  Geneva,  has  had 
the  ascendancy  in  Scotland. 

On  the  review  of  this  article,  what  reason  have  we 
to  admire  Infinite  Wisdom,  in  making  human  events, 
apparently  fortuitous,  subservient  to  the  spread  of  the 
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Gospel !  AYhat  reason  to  adore  that  Divine  Power 
which  was  here  evidently  manifested  in  opposition  to 
all  the  powers  of  the  world  !  AYhat  reason  to  praise 
that  Goodness,  which  thus  caused  light  and  truth  to 
break  forth  for  the  happiness  and  salvation  ^f  millions 
of  the  human  race  ! 
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MONG  the  martyrs  who  pe- 
rished in  the  persecution  of 
the  Protestants  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary,  Latimer  and 
Ridley  were  remarkable. — 
Their  conduct  at  the  stake  is 
thus  described  by  a  recent 
writer : — 

"  Returning  to  his  prison, 
Latimer  remained  closely 
confined  till  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  day  appointed  for 
the  execution.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  that  day,  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  with  his 
retinue,  repaired  to  the  open 
space  in  front  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, where  this  melancholy 
tragedy  was  to  take  place ; 
and  to  prevent  any  tumultu- 
ous interruptions  from  the  people,  the  ground  was 
kept  by  an  armed  force  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Williams.  Every  preparation  being  completed,  Lati- 
mer was  brought  forth  by  the  mayor  and  bailiffs,  to 
gether  with  Ridley.  The  contrast  exhibited  in  the 
appearance  of  the  two  sufferers  was  striking,  and  ex- 
cited the  liveliest  sympathy  in  the  spectators.  Ridley, 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  intellect,  radiant  with  holy 
hope,  and  rejoicing  in  being  deemed  worthy  to  shed 
forth  his  life  in  this  great  cause,  came  forward  with 
an  elastic  step,  arrayed  with  care  and  attention  in  the 
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costly  dress  of  liis  rank  and  order.  But  poor  old 
Latimer — less  visibly  excited  by  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion — came  forth  with  quiet  contentment  written 
on  his  countenance,  and  arrayed  in  the  same  frieze 
gown,  kerchief,  and  buttoned  cap  which  he  had  worn 
at  his  trial :  but  in  addition  to  this,  he  now  wore  a  new 
long  shroud,  which  came  down  over  his  hose  to  his 
feet,  and  marked  his  preparation  for  death.  Having 
reached  the  stake,  they  affectionately  embraced  each 
other,  and  then  kneeled  down  and  prayed  ;  after  which 
they  conversed  cheerfully  together,  till  Dr.  Smith 
began  the  appointed  sermon.     He  chose  for  his  ie?'^ 
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tlic  words — '  Alllioiigli  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing ;'  and 
his  discourse  thereon  went  to  show,  that  the  goodness 
of  the  cause,  and  not  the  manner  of  death,  made  the 
holiness  of  the  person,  which  he  confirmed  by  the 
example  of  Judas,  and  of  a  woman  who  had  lately 
hanged  herself  in  Oxford  ;  and  he  alleged  that  seeing 
that  the  persons  before  him  would  not  save  themselves 
by  recanting  their  heretical  opinions,  they  were  in 
fact  their  own  destroyers.  It  was  an  unusually  short 
sermon  for  that  time,  not  taking  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  When  it  was  concluded,  Ridley  said  to 
Latimer,  '  Will  you  begin  to  answer  the  sermon,  or 
shall  I  V  Latimer  said,  '  Begin  you  first,  I  pray  you.* 
On  which  Ridley,  with  his  usual  ready  mastery  of  his 
great  resources,  addressed  himself  to  the  task ;  but 
the  vice-chancellor  and  the  bailiffs  ran  hastily  to  him 
and  stopped  his  mouth  with  their  hands.  This  drew 
from  Latimer  his  favourite  '  old  possy ' — '  Well !  there 
is  nothing  shut  that  shall  not  be  opened.' 

"  They  were  then  commanded  to  make  ready ;  and 
with  all  meekness  they  obeyed.  Ridley  took  ofi"  the 
several  articles  of  his  dress,  and  presented  them,  to- 
gether with  the  contents  of  his  pockets,  to  those  who 
stood  near  him,  w^io  received  them  with  the  utmost 
eagerness.  Latimer  gave  nothing ;  but  very  quietly 
suffered  the  executioner  to  disrobe  him ;  and  being 
stripped  to  his  shroud,  it  was  marvellous  to  behold  the 
change  for  the  better  in  his  appearance ;  for  '  whereas 
in  his  clothes  he  appeared  a  withered  and  crooked 
silly  old  man,  he  now  stood  bolt  upright,  as  comely 
a  father  as  one  might  lightly  behold.'  One  chain  car- 
ried around  their  bodies,  fastened  them  both  to  one 
stake.  They  accepted  thankfully  some  gunpowder, 
which  Ridley's  brother-in-law  gave  them  with  the 
view  of  shortening  their  sufferings ;   and  all   being 
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ready,  a  blazing  faggot  was  brought  and  laid  down  at 
Ridley's  feet.  It  was  at  that  moment  that  Latimer 
addressed  to  him  the  prophetic  and  memorable  words, 
'  Be  of  good  comfort,  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the 
man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's 
grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out.' 
Then,  as  the  flames  arose,  he  cried,  '  0  Father  of  hea- 
ven, receive  my  soul !'  and  received  the  flames  as  if 
embracing  them.  He  was  next  observed  to  stroke  his 
face  repeatedly  with  his  hands,  and,  as  it  were,  bathed 
them  in  the  fire.  His  head  then  dropped,  and  he 
expired  with  little  if  any  suffering.  The  sufferings 
of  Ridley  were  protracted  and  horrible  :  but  at  length 
his  body  slipped  through  or  fell  over  the  chain  to  the 
feet  of  Latimer,  and  both  were  utterly  consumed  in 
the  fierce  heat." 
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DEATH  OF  LADY  JANE  GREY. 


ADY  JANE  GREY  was  rather  a  poli- 
tical than  a  religious  victim.  Her 
religion  was  protestant,  and  this  may 
have  had  some  weight  in  queen  Mary's 
determination  to  sacrifice  her.  Lady 
Jane  had  declined  the  crown  ;  but  she 
had  afterwards  worn  it,  and  it  is  un- 
deniably true  that  the  sparing  of  lady  Jane's  life  was 
hardly  consistent  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom, 
as  plots  were  constantly  in  progress  to  place  her  on 
the  throne.  The  last  of  these  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt. 

This  insurrection  cost  the  lives  of  four  hundred  per- 
sons, who  were  executed  in  the  course  of  February 
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and  March,  besides  many  who  were  put  to  death  after- 
wards. The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  in  the  midland  counties,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew, 
another  of  the  conspirators,  was  defeated  in  the  west. 
Carew  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to  France,  but 
the  father  of  lady  Jane  was  captured.  During  the 
insurrection  Mary  and  her  court  were  agitated  by 
suspicions,  and  after  the  insurrection  by  revenge. 
The  princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  accused  of  corre- 
sponding with  Wyatt,  was  placed  under  arrest  the 
very  day  after  Wyatt's  first  rising  in  Kent,  and  was 
subsequently  committed  to  the  Tower.  Other  vic- 
tims were  sent  to  the  same  state  prison ;  and  Mary 
being  induced  to  believe  that  the  life  of  the  Lady 
Jane  was  incompatible  with  her  own  safety  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  in  three  or  four  days  after 
Wyatt's  discomfiture,  signed  the  death-warrant  both 
for  Jane  and  her  husband.  On  the  morning  of  the 
12th  February,  the  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  was  taken 
out  to  Tower-hill,  w^here,  after  saying  his  prayers  and 
shedding  a  few  tears,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block 
and  died  quietly.  The  fate  of  this  young  and  hand- 
some man  excited  commiseration  among  the  specta- 
tors, and  as  it  was  calculated  that  that  of  his  wife 
would  make  a  still  deeper  impression,  it  had  been  re- 
solved to  execute  her  more  privately  within  the  walls 
of  the  Tower.  Queen  Mary  showed  what  she  and  all 
Catholics  considered  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  soul 
of  this  youthful  and  gentle  sacrifice :  during  her  im- 
prisonment various  efforts  were  made  to  shake  her 
Protestant  faith,  and  Fecknam  or  Feckenham,  one  of 
queen  Mary's  chaplains,  and  a  very  catholic  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  assailed  her  in  her  last  hours  with  argu- 
ments and  disputations ;  but  it  appears  she  was  stead- 
fast in  the  doctrines  which  she  had  studied  under 
learned  teachers.     On  the  dreadful  morning  she  de- 
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clined  a  meeting  with  her  husband,  saying,  that  it 
would  rather  foment  their  grief  than  be  a  comfort  in 
death,  and  that  they  should  soon  meet  in  a  better 
place  and  happier  estate.  She  even  saw  him  con- 
ducted towards  Tower-hill,  and,  with  the  same  settled 
spirit,  she  beheld  his  headless  trunk  when  it  was  re- 
turned to  be  buried  in  the  Tower  chapel.  The  sight 
was  worse  than  death,  but  it  failed  to  deprive  her  of 
her  strength  of  mind,  or  of  the  glorious  hope  of  a 
happy  immortality.  By  this  time  her  own  scaffold 
upon  the  green  within  the  Tower  was  ready ;  and 
almost  as  soon  as  her  husband's  body  passed  towards 
the  chapel  the  lieutenant  led  her  forth  to  die.  She 
uttered  no  moan  and  shed  not  a  tear,  although  her 
two  gentlewomen,  Elizabeth  Tilney  and  Mistress  Helen, 
'' wonderfully  wept."  She  had  a  book  in  her  hand, 
wherein  she  read  and  prayed  until  she  reached  the 
scaffold.  From  that  platform  she  addressed  a  few 
modest  words  to  the  very  few  spectators  who  had  been 
admitted  to  witness  her  end,  stating  that  she  had 
justly  merited  her  fate  for  suffering  herself  to  be 
made  the  instrument,  however  unwillingly,  of  the  am- 
bition of  others.  She  then  implored  God's  mercy, 
caused  herself  to  be  disrobed  by  her  gentlewomen, 
veiled  her  own  eyes  with  her  handkerchief,  and 
stretched  her  neck  across  the  billet.  The  executioner 
was  moved,  and  lingered  with  his  upheld  axe.  She 
exhorted  him  to  do  his  office.  At  last  the  axe  fell, 
and  her  fair  head  rolled  away  from  the  body,  drawing 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  present,  not  excepting  those 
who  were  most  devoted  to  queen  Mary  and  to  the 
faith  she  professed.* 

The  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  never  been  worthy 
of  the  child  whom  his  ambition  and  imbecility  had  sa- 

*  De  Thou.    Bishop  Godwin. 
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crlficed,  was  publicly  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  on  the 
23rd  of  February,  eleven  days  after  the  execution  of 
his  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  pe- 
rished at  the  same  place  on  the  11th  of  April ;  lord 
Thomas  Grey,  one  of  Suffolk's  brothers,  was  executed 
about  a  fortnight  after,  and  other  executions  followed. 
But  the  only  victim  that  excited  any  lasting  interest, 
or  that  deserA^ed  to  excite  it,  was  the  fair  lady  Jane. 
Honest  old  Fuller,  with  his  usual  point,  and  appa- 
rently with  little  inaccuracy,  unless  it  be  in  relation 
to  her  age,  of  which  some  doubts  must  be  entertained, 
says  of  her — "  She  had  the  innocency  of  childhood, 
the  beauty  of  youth,  the  solidity  of  middle,  the  gra- 
vity of  old  age,  and  all  at  eighteen ;  the  birth  of  a 
princess,  the  learning  of  a  clerk,  the  life  of  a  saint, 
and  the  death  of  a  malefactor  for  her  parent's 
offences." 
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CAREER  OF  GUSTAYUS  ADOLPIIUS, 

xNG  OF  SWEDEN,  DEFENDER  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  FAITH. 

ROM  Holland  to  the  Carintlnan  moun- 
tains, and  from  Prussia  to  the  Alps  of 
Berne,  wherever  the  German  tongue  was 
spoken,  Luther's  and  Calvin's  doctrines 
had  penetrated,  and  found  a  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol,  every 
district  of  Germany  had  at  one  time  or 
other  fought  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  yet  there  now 
(234) 
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remained  no  vestige  of  it  except  in  the  single  city  of 
Magdeburg,  whose  brave  defenders  still  held  out  against 
the  assaults  of  Tilly.  In  the  midst  of  this  melancholy 
prospect,  a  new  ray  of  hope  broke  through  the  clouds 
which  hovered  over  Protestant  Germany.  The  throne 
of  Sweden  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  a  zealous  and  sincere  supporter  of  the  Re- 
formation, who  had  long  witnessed  with  grief  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  brethren  in  Germany,  but  had  hitherto 
been  debarred  from  rendering  them  any  assistance  by 
the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  Denmark  and 
Poland.  Yet  these  very  wars  had  given  him  that  un- 
rivalled military  knowledge  which  afterwards  produced 
such  glorious  results.  His  Swedes  were  the  best  and 
most  formidable  soldiers  of  that  day,  warlike  by  na- 
ture, hardened  by  their  severe  climate,  thoroughly 
disciplined,  experienced  in  the  field,  full  of  confidence, 
and  more  than  all,  inspired  by  a  strong  religious 
conviction  that  the  cause  for  which  they  drew  their 
swords  was  favoured  by  the  Almighty.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  Gustavus  had  secured  an  honourable 
peace  with  Denmark  and  Poland,  he  had  both  leisure 
to  undertake,  and  thousands  of  brave  spirits  ready  to 
aid  him  in  accomplishing  the  defence  of  his  brethren 
in  Germany.  Besides  his  zeal  for  the  common  cause, 
the  Swedish  king  had  also  private  injuries  to  avenge. 
— Austrians  had  fought  against  him  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Polish  army,  and  Wallenstein  had  insulted  his 
ambassador,  without  his  having  been  able  in  either 
case  to  obtain  satisfaction. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1630,  Gustavus  Adolphus  en- 
tered the  senate-house  at  Stockholm,  to  take  a  solemn 
farewell  of  the  estates  of  his  kingdom.  He  had 
already  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  ad 
ministration  of  public  afi'airs  during  his  absence,  and 
set  his  house  in  order  as  one  w^ho  was  about  to  go 
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to  death.  Taking  his  young  daughter  Christina  in 
his  arms,  he  presented  her  to  the  estates  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  caused  them  to  swear  fidelity  to  her,  in 
the  event  of  his  never  returning.  He  then  read  a 
paper,  in  which  his  wishes  respecting  the  government 
of  the  country  during  his  absence,  or  in  case  of  his 
death,  during  the  minority  of  his  daughter,  were  dis- 
tinctly explained.  The  whole  assembly  melted  into 
tears,  and  the  king  himself  was  so  deeply  afi'ected, 
that  some  minutes  elapsed  before  he  could  summon 
sufficient  firmness  to  pronounce  his  farewell  address. 
"  It  is  not  lightly,  or  without  due  deliberation,"  thus 
he  began,  "  that  I  involve  myself  and  you  in  this  new 
and  dangerous  war.  Almighty  God  is  my  witness, 
that  I  fight  not  for  mine  own  pleasure.  The  emperor 
has  ofi'ered  me,  in  the  person  of  my  ambassador,  the 
grossest  insults ;  he  has  assisted  my  enemies,  my 
friends  and  brethren  he  persecutes,  tramples  my  reli- 
gion in  the  dust,  and  stretches  out  his  hand  to  seize 
my  crown.  The  oppressed  people  of  Germany  ur- 
gently implore  our  aid,  and,  if  it  please  God,  they 
shall  not  be  disappointed.  I  know  the  dangers  to 
which  my  life  will  be  exposed :  these  I  have  never 
shunned,  nor  do  I  hope  eventually  to  escape  them. 
It  is  true  that  until  the  present  hour  the  Almighty 
hath  marvellously  preserved  me  :  but  I  shall  die  at 
last  in  defence  of  my  native  land.  I  commend  you 
all  to  the  protection  of  Heaven.  Be  upright,  be  con- 
scientious, walk  unblameably :  so  shall  we  meet  one 
another  again  in  eternity.  To  you,  my  counsellors, 
I  first  address  myself, — may  God  enlighten  you, 
and  fill  you  with  wisdom,  that  you  may  ever  advise 
that  which  conduces  most  to  the  welfare  of  my 
kingdom.  You,  brave  nobles,  I  commend  to  the  pro- 
tection of  God.  Go  forth,  and  prove  yourselves  worthy 
descendants  of  those  heroic  Goths,  who  laid  ancient 
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Home  in  the  dust.  You,  ministers  of  the  church,  1 
exhort  to  unanimity  and  concord.  Be  yourselves  en- 
samples  of  those  virtues  which  ye  preach,  and  abuse 
not  your  dominion  over  the  souls  of  my  people.  To 
you,  deputies  of  the  burgher  and  peasant  orders,  I 
wish  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  a  joyful  harvest  to  re- 
ward your  toils,  fulness  to  your  barns,  and  abun- 
dance of  all  the  good  things  of  life.  For  all,  absent 
as  well  as  present,  I  offer  my  prayers  to  Heaven. 
I  now  bid  you  affectionately  farewell — Farewell  ! 
perhaps  for  ever." 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
landed  at  Usedom  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  thunder 
storm.  As  soon  as  he  touched  the  German  soil,  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  called  God  to  witness  that  this 
campaign  was  undertaken,  not  for  his  own  honour, 
but  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  His  army  at  this 
time  consisted  of  only  16,000  men,  among  whom 
were  thirty  companies  of  Germans  :  and  so  little  sen- 
sation did  his  landing  produce,  that  the  people  of 
Vienna  called  him  in  derision,  the  *'  Snow  king,"  who 
would  melt  away  as  he  approached  the  south.  The 
Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  on  him  as  their 
deliverer,  and  named  him  the  "Lion  of  the  north." 
He  was  of  gigantic  height,  with  an  open  countenance, 
large  blue  eyes,  and  a  mild  but  majestic  bearing  ;  pre- 
senting in  his  whole  appearance  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  gloomy  Wallenstein,  the  ferocious  Tilly,  and 
most  of  the  German  princes,  who  affected  a  myste- 
rious demeanour,  to  cover  their  low  plans  of  personal 
ambition. 

Finding  himself  unsupported  by  the  northern  Pro- 
testants, Gustavus  told  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  it 
w^as  his  intention  to  march  on  Magdeburg,  and  relieve 
that  city  ;  "If  none  will  stand  by  me,"  continued  he, 
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*'  I  shall  at  once  retire,  make  the  best  peace  I  can 
with  the  emperor,  and  return  to  Stockholm.  This  I 
shall  have  little  difficulty  in  effecting  ;  but  at  the  day 
of  judgment  you  must  give  an  account  for  having  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  God  and  of  his  Gospel— yea,  even 
in  this  world  you  Avill  have  your  reward."  The  elec- 
tors of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  who  were  well  aware 
how  valuable  their  friendship  must  be  to  either  side, 
held  back  for  a  time,  observing  an  armed  neutrality  ; 
which  Gustavus  would  not  break  up  by  violent  means, 
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lest  lie  should  at  once  furnish  them  with  an  excuse  for 
joining  the  emperor.  This  unfortunate  delay  decided 
the  fate  of  Magdehurg ;  which  had  received  no  aid 
from  Gustavus  except  the  sending  them  one  of  his 
officers,  colonel  Falkenstein,  who  entered  the  place  in 
the  disguise  of  a  boatman,  and  took  command  of  the 
feeble  and  dispirited  garrison. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May,  1631,  the  impe- 
rial party  within  the  walls  called  loudly  for  surren- 
der. At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  Falkenstein 
hastened  to  the  town-hall,  and  whilst  he  was  in  con- 
sultation with  the  magistrates,  Pappenheim,  without 
waiting  for  orders  from  Tilly,  scaled  the  walls  at  a 
place  where  the  sentinel  was  unfortunately  asleep, 
and  before  an  alarm  could  be  given,  appeared  with 
his  men  in  front  of  the  hall.  Falkenstein  rushed  out, 
and  was  instantly  shot  dead.  Still  the  citizens,  in 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  force  brought  against  them, 
resisted  bravely,  until  their  powder  failed,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Meanwhile 
the  rest  of  the  imperialists  had  entered  at  two  unde- 
fended gates,  and  a  scene  ensued  too  horrible  for  de- 
scription. Even  a  humane  general  might  have  found 
it  impossible  to  restrain  such  troops  in  the  moment 
of  victory :  but  this  the  ferocious  old  man  who  com- 
manded the  imperialists  did  not  even  attempt.  Some 
officers,  who  implored  him  to  have  mercy  on  the  unre- 
sisting citizens,  were  ordered  to  return  in  an  hour ; 
*'I  will  then,"  said  he,  "see  what  can  be  done,  but 
the  soldier  must  have  something  for  his  labour  and 
danger."  In  less  than  half  that  time,  the  work  of 
blood  was  at  its  height.  The  furious  soldiers  spared 
neither  age  nor  sex.  Almost  all  the  men  were  be- 
headed, and  a  great  number  of  the  women.  Two 
clergymen  were  slain  as  they  stood  before  the  altar. 
On  entering  the  town  Pappenheim  had  ordered  some 
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houses  to  be  set  on  fire :  the  wind  being  strong  the 
flames  soon  spread,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  city, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses  and  the  cathedral, 
was  a  heap  of  ashes.  These  scenes  continued  until 
the  13th,  when  Tilly  himself  entered,  and  restored 
discipline. 

Four  thousand  persons,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  fire-proof  cathedral,  were  admitted  to  quarter,  and 
for  the  first  time  during  three  days,  obtained  some- 
thing to  eat.  It  is  said  that  they  owed  this  favour  to 
the  vanity  of  Tilly,  who  was  flattered  at  being  ad- 
dressed in  a  Latin  oration  by  one  of  their  preachers. 
The  terrible  commander,  in  a  sort  of  masquerading 
dress,  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  excited 
laughter, — wearing  a  short  jacket  of  green  satin,  and 
a  high-crowned  hat  with  a  long  red  feather  which 
drooped  over  his  ghastly  countenance,  his  whole  ap- 
pearance being,  we  are  told,  that  of  a  lunatic  mounte- 
bank,— rode  slowly  through  the  town,  gloating  on  the 
heaps  of  dead  bodies,  with  which  the  streets  were 
covered.  In  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  he  speaks  of 
this  scene  of  murder  and  desolation  as  the  greatest 
victory  that  had  been  achieved  since  the  taking  of 
Troy  and  Jerusalem.  "And  sincerely,"  he  adds, 
"  do  I  pity  the  ladies  of  your  imperial  family,  that 
they  could  not  be  present  as  spectators  of  the  same." 

Gustavus  Adolphus  now  resolved,  come  what  might, 
no  longer  to  spare  the  electors,  whose  indecision  had 
caused  this  terrible  calamity. 

On  the  11th  of  June  he  appeared  before  Berlin, 
and  ofiered  George  William  the  choice  either  of  in- 
stantly joining  him,  or  seeing  his  capital  laid  in  ashes. 
The  terrified  elector,  after  a  little  resistance,  signed 
the  treaty  of  alliance ;  and  Gustavus  garrisoned  the 
fortresses  of  Berlin,  Spandau,  and  Kiistrin.  Tilly, 
having   been  repulsed   on  the  Hessian  frontier,  hud 
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marched  to  the  great  plain  of  Leipzic,  in  the  hope 
of  terrifying  the  elector  of  Saxony  into  an  alliance ; 
but  that  prince  now  declared  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  Swedes ;  and  18,000  Saxons  having  joined  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  the  allied  army  advanced  on  Leip- 
zic,  which  was  already  in  the  hands  of  Tilly.  The 
diiference  between  the  Swedish  and  imperial  armies, 
which  now  met  for  the  first  time,  was  very  remark- 
able. In  the  camp  of  Gustavus  religious  service  was 
regularly  performed,  sometimes  to  the  army  in  gene- 
ral, on  which  occasions  the  king  was  always  present, 
sometimes  by  the  chaplain  of  each  regiment  to  those 
more  immediately  intrusted  to  his  charge.  The  kind- 
ness with  which  the  Swedish  soldiers  treated  the  un- 
armed citizens  and  peasants,  the  strict  morality  of 
their  lives,  and  the  gentleness  of  their  manners,  ren- 
dered them  universally  objects  of  respect  and  love, 
and  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fearful  oaths 
and  shouts  of  licentious  revelry  with  which  Tilly's 
camp  resounded  day  and  night,  and  to  the  cruel- 
ties practised  by  his  soldiers  on  the  defenceless  in- 
habitants. 

The  Swedish  troops  had  lately  been  equipped  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  with  a  view  to  rapid  movements  : 
they  therefore  wore  no  armour,  and  were  apcompa- 
nied  by  only  a  very  light  train  of  field  artillery.  The 
imperialists,  on  the  contrary,  wore  cuirasses,  greaves, 
and  helmets,  had  much  less  discipline  among  them 
than  the  Swedes,  and  were  encumbered  by  heavy 
ordnance.  Tilly  had  intended  to  await  the  coming 
up  of  two  of  his  generals  with  reinforcements,  be- 
fore he  engaged  the  enemy ;  although  his  own  force 
amounted  to  40,000  men,  a  number  equal  to  that  of 
the  united  Swedish  and  Saxon  army  :  but  the  impe- 
tuous Pappenheim  having  entangled  himself  in  a  skir- 
mish with  the  Swedes,  Tilly  was  obliged  to  march  to 
21 
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his  assistance,  muttering  as  he  went,  "That  fclloTr 
^\\\\  ruin  me  yet  in  lionour  and  reputation,  and  the 
enaperor  in  Lind  and  people."  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
aressed  in  a  simple  grey  surtout,  with  a  white  hat 
and  grey  feather,  rode  in  front  of  the  line,  and  ex- 
horted his  men  to  fight  bravely.  The  Swedes  com- 
posed the  right  wing,  the  Saxons  the  left.  Tilly's 
army  formed,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  war- 
fare, one  long  line,  but  Gustavus  had  broken  his  force 
into  several  small  masses.  The  imperial  artillery  was 
planted  on  a  ridge  of  a  low  hill  immediately  behind 
the  army. 

The  battle  began  on  the  7th  of  September,  1631, 
with  a  furious  cannonade,  which  lasted  two  hours. 
Then  Tilly,  abandoning  his  position  on  the  hills, 
marched  to  meet  the  Swedes ;  but  their  fire  was  so 
galling,  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  movement  to 
the  right,  and  attack  the  Saxons,  who  soon  fled  in 
confusion.  Meanwhile  Pappenheim,  at  the  head  of 
his  terrible  cuirassiers,  had  seven  times  charged  the 
Swedes,  and  as  often  been  driven  back  with  great  loss. 
Whilst  Tilly  was  engaged  with  the  Saxons  the  Swedes 
attacked  him  in  flank,  captured  his  artillery,  and 
turning  it  against  himself,  threw  both  him  and  Pap- 
penheim into  irrecoverable  confusion.  Pour  regiments 
of  veterans,  who  had  become  grey  in  the  imperial  ser- 
vice, resolved  to  be  cut  to  pieces  rather  than  yield. 
In  detached  bodies,  they  forced  their  way  through 
the  midst  of  the  victorious  army,  and  reached  a  little 
wood,  where  they  continued  to  fight  till  night  came 
on.  The  rest  of  the  army  fled  in  disorder,  pur- 
sued by  the  Swedes,  who  cut  down  hundreds  of  the 
fugitives.  In  all  the  villages  around  the  tocsin  was 
rung,  and  the  peasants  rushed  out  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  their  oppressors.  Meanwhile  Tilly,  a  veteran  sol- 
dier of  seventy- two  years  of  age,  who  had  never  before 
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either  sustained  a  defeat  or  been  wounded,  stood  like 
a  monument  of  despair,  stupified  and  motionless. 
Three  bullets  had  already  pierced  his  body  ;  but  he 
refused  to  surrender  himself,  and  a  Swedish  officer 
(called  by  the  soldiers  ''  Long  Fritz")  was  in  the  act 
of  cutting  him  down,  when  he  was  rescued  by  duke 
Rudolph  of  Lauenburg.  The  miserable  remains  of  his 
army  took  refuge  in  Haberstadt,  where  Tilly  joined 
them.  During  his  flight  the  curses  of  the  peasants 
rang  in  his  ears,  and  he  was  exasperated  beyond  mea- 
sure at  hearing  every  where  the  words  of  a  rude  song, 
in  which  his  defeat  was  celebrated,  and  the  chorus, 
"Fly,  Tilly,  fly!"  howled  by  hundreds  of  voices. 
After  this  victory  the  country  people  rose  in  a  mass, 
and  joined  the  standard  of  Gustavus  in  such  numbers, 
that  in  a  few  days  his  army  was  stronger  than  it  had 
been  before  the  battle. 

Leaving  his  generals  Baudis  and  Banner  to  follow 
up  his  successes  in  Northern  Germany,  Gustavus 
marched  to  Erfurt,  and  thence  through  the  Thurin- 
gian  forest  to  Wurtzburg,  Frankfort,  and  Mainz. 
Spiers,  Landau,  and  many  other  places  had  already 
declared  for  the  Swedes  ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Neckar  resounded  with  shouts  of  joy,  as  the 
army  of  the  liberator  advanced.  The  Swedish  sol- 
diers, on  their  part,  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  revelling  in  the  unaccustomed  luxuries 
of  wine  and  wheaten  bread,  were  eager  to  hold  out 
the  right-hand  of  fellowship  to  men  who  received 
them  kindly.  Ulm  sent  a  deputation  to  congratu- 
late Gustavus  on  his  successes.  The  count  Palatine 
Christian  of  Birkenfeld  recruited  for  his  army :  Fre- 
derick of  Bohemia  returned  to  his  palatinate  :  and  to 
crown  the  satisfaction  of  the  Swedish  king,  his  wife 
Eleanora  joined  him  at  Frankfort. 

Meanwh'-e   "that  old  devil,   Tilly,"  (as  Gustavus 
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always  called  him,)  had  begun  to  rally,  and  after 
taking  the  town  of  Eotcnburg,  was  entrenching  him- 
self in  a  strong  position  at  Rain  on  the  Lech,  in 
order  to  cover  Bavaria.  Maximilian  with  a  consi- 
derable force  was  also  encamped  in  the  same  neigh 
boLirhood.  The  works  on  the  Lech  were  nearly 
completed,  when  Gustavus  advancing  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  commenced  a  cannonade,  which 
was  kept  up  during  three  days  without  intermission. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  imperialists  became  first 
aware  that  the  enemy's  engineers,  under  cover  of  the 
smoke,  had  succeeded  in  constructing  a  bridge,  over 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  their  army  had  al- 
ready crossed  the  river.  In  a  transport  of  rage, 
Tilly  rushed  forw^ard  to  meet  the  Swedes  ;  but  his 
course  was  arrested  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  shat- 
tered his  thigh,  and  produced  so  ghastly  a  wound, 
that  he  shortly  afterwards  died  in  great  agony,  ad- 
vising the  emperor,  wdth  his  last  breath,  at  whatever 
sacrifice  of  life  or  treasure,  to  secure  Ratisbon,  the 
key  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  - 

Gustavus  now  marched  to  Augsburg,  where  he 
caused  the  Gospel  to  be  proclaimed,  and  thence  to 
IMunich,  the  gates  of  which  were  opened  to  him  on 
his  promising  to  spare  the  place.  By  his  side  rode 
Frederick,  the  deposed  king  of  Bohemia,  accompa- 
nied by  his  queen,  and  a  large  monkey  dressed  in  the 
frock  and  hood  of  the  Capuchin  friar.  In  difierent 
parts  of  the  city  were  found  one  hundred  and  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  the  Bavarians  had  buried, 
after  filling  them  to  the  muzzle  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Maximilian  would  gladly  have  made 
peace,  but  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  no  very  courtly 
language  told  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted, 
adding  some  coarse  remarks,  better  suited  to  the 
manners  of  that  day  than  to  the  more  refined  taste 
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of  modern  readers.  The  loss  of  Tilly  now  compelled 
tlie  emperor  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  the  only 
general  who  was  capable  of  commanding  an  imperial 
army  at  this  critical  juncture.  Since  his  disgrace, 
Wallenstein  had  been  living  at  Prague  in  more  than 
regal  state.  His  palace  stood  on  the  sites  of  several 
hundred  houses,  which  had  been  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  the  building  :  his  gardens  were  full  of  hand- 
some fountains  and  aviaries,  some  of  which  were  so 
21* 
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large  that  tall  trees  were  enclosed  within  their  wires  * 
boys  of  noble  family  waited  upon  him  as  pages,  and 
many  of  his  former  officers  were  still  in  his  service. 
His  smallest  present  was  a  thousand  dollars;  the 
lightest  punishment  which  he  inflicted  was  death. 
During  his  retirement  he  had  been  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  an  alliance  between  Denmark,  Saxony, 
and  the  empire,  under  the  auspices,  as  it  was  gene- 
rally supposed,  of  the  emperor  himself,  although  he 
afterwards  thought  proper  to  deny  that  he  had  cor- 
responded with  the  duke  of  Friedland  on  that  or  any 
other  subject  during  his  banishment. 

The  overtures  of  Ferdinand  were  received  very 
coldly  by  Wallenstein,  who  refused  to  listen  to  any 
proposals  until  he  was  satisfied  that  the  emperor  was 
willing  to  reinstate  him  on  terms  dictated  by  himself. 
The  conditions,  which  secured  to  him  an  irresponsible 
command,  having  been  at  last  conceded,  the  new  dic- 
tator commenced  recruiting,  and  in  a  few  months 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army, 
with  which  he  easily  drove  the  Saxons  out  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  wished  to  return  to  Bava- 
ria, and  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Romanist 
states  ;  but  intelligence  having  reached  him  that  Wal- 
lenstein had  taken  Leipzic,  he  at  once  determined  to 
march  northwards,  and  on  the  27th  of  October  arrived 
at  Erfurt,  where  he  took  leave  of  his  wife,  with  a  nti- 
lancholy  foreboding  that  they  were  to  meet  no  more 
on  this  side  of  the  grave.  On  the  1st  of  November 
he  reached  Naumberg,  whither  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country  flocked  in  crowds  to  gaze  on  the 
hero.  Wherever  he  appeared  shouts  of  joy  and  affec- 
tion welcomed  him,  thousands  flinging  themselves  on 
their  knees  and  struggling  with  one  another  for  the 
privilege  of  kissing  his  feet  or  the  sheath  of  his  sword. 
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This  homage,'  although  only  the  outpouring  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration,  grievously  disconcerted  Gusta- 
vus.  "Is  it  not,"  he  said  to  his  attendants,  "as 
though  this  people  were  making  a  God  of  me  ?  I 
pray  that  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  may  not 
fall  on  us  for  this  audacious  mummery,  and  show 
these  foolish  crowds  but  too  soon  that  I  am  only  a 
poor,  weak,  sinful  mortal."  "  Thus,"  says  Schiller, 
"  did  he  prove  himself  doubly  worthy  of  their  tears, 
as  the  moment  drew  nigh  which  was  to  bid  them 
flow."  Having  discovered,  through  an  intercepted 
letter,  that  Pappenheim  had  been  detached  to  lay 
siege  to  Halle,  and  that  the  imperial  troops  were 
dispersed  in  winter  quarters,  Gustavus  abandoned  his 
intention  of  joining  the  elector,  and  advanced  at  once 
to  attack  Wallenstein.  Three  guns  from  the  castle 
of  Weissenfels  gave  the  signal  to  the  imperialists 
that  the  Swedish  army  was  in  sight.  Wallenstein 
instantly  drew  his  regiments  together,  and  dispatched 
messengers  to  command  the  immediate  return  of  Pap- 
penheim. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  Gustavus  drew  up  his 
forces  in  nearly  the  same  order  which  the  year  be- 
fore had  insured  him  the  victory  at  Leipzic.  The 
w^hole  army  formed  two  lines,  having  a  canal  on  their 
right  and  in  their  rear,  the  high  road  in  front,  and 
the  village  of  Llitzen  on  their  left.  The  infantry 
under  count  von  Brake,  occupied  the  centre,  the  ca- 
valry the  wings,  and  the  artillery  the  front  of  the 
whole  line.  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  and  the  king  himself  with  his 
Swedish  cavalry  took  up  his  position  on  the  right. 
The  order  of  battle  of  the  second  line  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  first ;  and  behind  it  was  stationed  a 
corps  de  reserve  under  the  command  of  Henderson,  a 
Scotchman. 
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On  the  evening  before  the  battle  Wallenstein  deep- 
ened the  trenches  on  each  side  of  the  high  road 
which  divided  the  two  armies,  and  placed  a  strong 
body  of  musketeers  behind  the  mounds  formed  by  the 
earth  thrown  out  of  them.  In  the  rear  of  these  was 
a  battery  of  seven  heavy  guns  ;  and  on  an  eminence 
behind  LUtzen,  on  which  stood  a  windmill,  were 
planted  fourteen  lighter  pieces,  which  commanded  a 
great  part  of  the  field.  The  infantry,  in  five  un- 
wieldy divisions,  were  stationed  about  three  hundred 
paces  in  the  rear  of  the  high  road,  their  flanks  h^'^^ix 
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covered  by  cavalry.  To  conceal  his  weakness,  Wal- 
lenstein  ordered  all  the  horse-boys  and  camp-servants 
to  mount  and  form  on  the  left  wing,  where  they  were 
to  remain  until  the  arrival  of  Pappenheim  should  sup- 
ply their  places  with  more  efficient  warriors.  All 
these  dispositions  were  made  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  the  two  armies  awaited  the  dawn  of  that  bloody 
morning  which  should  prove  whether  Gustavus  was 
indebted  for  his  previous  successes  to  his  own  genius, 
or  to  the  unskilfulness  of  his  opponents.  The  day  at 
length  broke,  but  an  impenetrable  fog  lay  spread  over 
the  whole  plain,  and  prevented  any  movement  of  the 
two  armies  until  near  mid-day. 

In  front  of  the  Swedish  line  Gustavus  Adolphus 
knelt  down,  and  offered  up  his  prayer  to  the  God  of 
battles,  whilst  the  w^hole  army  raised  Luther's  battle- 
hymn,  "A  steadfast  fortress  is  our  God,"  the  field 
music  of  the  different  regiments  playing  a  solemn 
accompaniment.  The  king  then  mounted  his  horse, 
with  no  defence  but  a  buff  coat,  the  pain  of  a  recent 
wound  rendering  the  weight  and  pressure  of  his  ar- 
mour insupportable ;  and  rode  through  the  ranks, 
speaking  cheerfully  to  the  soldiers,  and  striving  to 
inspire  them  with  hopes  which  his  own  melancholy 
forebodings  prevented  him  from  feeling.  "  God  with 
us,"  was  the  battle-cry  of  the  Swedes;  "Jesu  Maria," 
that  of  the  imperialists. 

The  fog  in  some  measure  dispersing  about  eleven 
o'clock,  the  two  armies  began  to  be  visible  to  each 
other,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  village  of  LUtzen 
was  discovered  to  be  in  flames,  having  been  set  on 
fire  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Friedland,  lest  he  should 
be  outflanked  on  that  side.  Half  an  hour  later  Gus- 
tavus gave  the  signal  of  attack,  and  ^^^o  Swedish  in- 
fantry rushed  forward  to  carry  the  trenciic3.  but  a 
murderous  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms  compelled 
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them  to  retreat.  Tlie  voice  of  Gustavus  soon  rallied 
them,  and  they  fought  with  great  fury,  but  without 
making  any  impression  on  the  imperialists,  until 
colonel  Winkel,  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  forced 
his  way  across  two  of  the  trenches,  followed  by  the 
Swedish  body-guard.  The  battery  was  soon  carried 
and  the  guns  turned  against  the  imperialists, — then 
retaken  by  Wallenstein, — and  again  carried  by  the 
Swedes,  whose  right  wing  was  everywhere  victorious, 
but  their  left,  galled  by  the  heavy  fire  from  the  wind- 
mill battery,  was  beginning  to  give  way,  when  Gus- 
tavus rode  forward  for  the  purpose  of  rallying  them. 
The  swiftness  of  his  horse  rendering  it  impossible  for 
the  heavy  cavalry  to  keep  pace  with  their  leader,  he 
soon  found  himself  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  Here  a  subaltern  of  the  imperial  army, 
observing  the  respect  with  which  the  unknown  officer 
was  treated  by  his  few  followers,  naturally  concluded 
that  he  was  a  person  of  importance,  and  called  out  to 
a  musketeer,  "  Shoot  that  man,  for  I  am  sure  he  is 
an  officer  of  high  rank."  The  soldier  immediately 
fired,  and  the  king's  left  arm  fell  powerless  by  his 
side.  At  this  moment  a  wild  cry  was  raised,  "  The 
king  bleeds ;  the  king  is  wounded."  "  It  is  nothing," 
shouted  Gustavus;  "follow  me."  But  the  pain  soon 
brouo-ht  on  faintness,  and  he  desired  the  duke  of  Lau- 
enburg,  in  French,  to  lead  him  out  of  the  throng. 
Whilst  the  duke  was  endeavouring  to  withdraw  him 
without  being  noticed  by  the  troops,  a  second  shot 
struck  Gustavus,  and  deprived  him  of  his  little  re- 
maining strength.  "  I  have  enough,  brother,"  he 
said,  in  a  feeble  voice  to  the  duke  ;  "  try  to  save 
your  own  life."  At  the  same  moment  he  fell  from 
his  horse,  and  in  a  short  time  breathed  his  last.  His 
Horse,  bathed  in  blood,  and  galloping  wildly  about 
the  field,  gave  the  first  intimation  to  the   Swedish 
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cavalry  that  their  king  had  fallen  :  a  furious  struggle 
for  the  recovery  of  his  remains  then  took  place  be- 
tween them  and  the  Croatians  ;  and  the  disfigured 
corpse  of  Gustavus  was  soon  buried  beneath  a  heap  of 
dead.  Meanwhile,  the  sorrowful  tidings  had  reached 
the  main  body,  and  goaded  the  Swedes  almost  to  des- 
peration. They  fought  with  a  fury  which  nothing 
could  resist ;  and  the  enemy  was  already  retreating, 
when  Pappenheim  appeared,  and  the  battle  began 
afresh.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  fierceness  of  this 
second  engagement.  The  Swedish  yellow  regiment, 
the  flower  of  their  army,  lay  dead,  each  man  in  his 
rank,  without  having  yielded  an  inch  of  ground. 
Count  Piccoluomini,  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  had 
seven  horses  shot  under  him,  and  received  six  wounds, 
but  would  not  quit  his  post  until  the  battle  was  de- 
cided. Wallenstein  rode  through  the  field  like  one 
bearing  a  charmed  life :  right  and  left  his  attendants 
fell,  and  his  cloak  was  pierced  through  and  through 
with  bullets ;  yet  he  escaped  unwounded,  to  fall  at 
last  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

Pappenheim  received  two  shots  in  his  breast  and 
■was  carried  out  of  the  battle.  Whilst  they  were  con- 
veying him  to  the  rear  a  rumour  reached  him  that  his 
great  rival  was  slain.  The  countenance  of  the  dying 
man  brightened  at  this  intelligence.  "  Tell  the  duke 
of  Friedland,"  he  said,  "that  I  lie  here  without  hope 
of  life,  but  I  die  in  peace,  knowing  that  the  enemy  of 
my  faith  has  also  fallen."  The  mists  of  evening  put 
an  end  to  the  fight.  So  little  were  the  Swedes  aware 
of  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained,  that  the 
question  of  an  immediate  retreat  w^as  seriously  dis- 
cussed between  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  General 
Kniphausen ;  and  great  was  their  surprise  when  the 
light  of  morning  made  them  aware  that  Wallenstein 
had  withdrawn  his  troops  and  left  them  masters  of  the 
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field.  Had  Pappenhclm's  reinforcement  arrived  a  few 
hours  earlier,  the  event  would  probably  have  been 
different ;  and  even  as  it  was,  something  might  have 
been  done  to  save  the  materiel  of  the  army  from  fall- 
ing into  the  enemy's  hands  ;  but  Pappenheim's  fail 
and  the  disabled  condition  of  most  of  his  men  seemed 
to  have  paral^^sed  the  hitherto  fearless  spirit  of  Wall- 
enstein  ;  for  leaving  his  artillery,  his  colours,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  small  arms  on  the  field,  he  com- 
menced a  disorderly  retreat  towards  Leipzic,  and  the 
next  morning  was  followed  by  the  miserable  remnants 
of  his  army.  He  made,  it  is  true,  a  feeble  attempt 
to  regain  the  ground,  by  sending  out  a  body. of  Croa- 
tians  to  hover  round  the  scene  of  action ;  but  the 
sight  of  the  Swedish  army,  drawn  up  in  good  order 
between  LUtzen  and  Weissenfels,  soon  scared  away 
these  irregular  skirmishers  ;  and  Bernard  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  who  succeeded  Gustavus  in  command  of 
the  Swedes,  retained  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
field. 

But  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased.  More  than 
nine  thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle : 
the  whole  plain,  from  LUtzen  to  the  canal,  was  strewed 
with  the  wounded  and  the  dying ;  the  bodies  of  knights 
and  nobles  were  mingled  with  those  of  the  common  sol- 
diers ;  and  even  an  ecclesiastic,  the  abbot  of  Fulda, 
whose  zeal  for  his  faith  had  brought  him  to  the  field 
as  a  spectator,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  with 
his  life.  But  the  most  melancholy  feature  of  the 
Swedish  triumph  was  the  loss  of  him  who  had  died  to 
achieve  it.  For  a  long  time  the  body  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  lay  concealed  under  the  heaps  of  nameless 
dead,  who  had  fallen  later  in  the  day.  At  length  it  was 
discovered  near  a  large  stone  between  Liitzen  and  the 
canal,  covered  wdth  the  most  ghastly  wounds,  trampled 
on  by  horses'  hoofs,  and  stripped  of  its  clothes  and 
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ornaments  by  tlie  hands  of  those  wretches  who  follow 
a  camp  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  Tears  streamed  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  rough  soldiers  as  they  followed  in 
melancholy  procession  the  remains  of  him  who  had  so 
often  led  them  to  victory ;  and  when  the  bereft  widow 
embraced  his  corpse  at  Weissenfels,  a  dismal  murmur 
ran  through  the  ranks,  like  the  wailing  of  children 
over  the  grave  of  a  beloved  father.  The  buff  coat  of 
Gustavus,  covered  with  blood,  had  been  torn  from  his 
body  by  the  plunderers,  and  found  its  way  to  Vienna, 
where  it  was  exhibited  to  the  emperor,  who,  bursting 
into  tears  at  the  sight,  exclaimed^  "  Gladly  would  I 
have  allowed  the  unhappy  man  a  longer  life,  and  a 
joyful  return  to  his  country,  if  his  death  had  not  been 
necessary  for  the  repose  of  Germany." 

Thus  fell,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  the  great  protector  of  Protestantism 
in  Germany. 

Pappenheim  died  of  his  wounds  at  Leipzic  the  day 
after  the  battle.  He  had  first  distinguished  himself 
at  Prague,  where,  although  severely  wounded,  and 
supported  only  by  a  few  soldiers,  he  had  put  to  flight 
a  whole  regiment  of  the  enemy.  As  a  second  in  com- 
mand he  was  excellent,  but  his  wild  chivalrous  courage 
rendered  him  unfit  for  the  chief  direction  of  an  army. 
Tilly  always  maintained  that  the  battle  of  Leipzic  was 
lost  through  his  rashness.  Like  that  ferocious  leader, 
he  had  dyed  his  hands  in  blood  at  Magdeburg ;  but 
the  habits  of  his  early  life  were  studious  and  refined, 
and  foreign  travel  had  improved  his  natural  capacity. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  fierceness  of  his  temper 
broke  through  all  restraints  on  the  day  of  battle. — 
Superstition  maintained  that  this  warlike  character 
was  stamped  by  nature  on  his  brow ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  whenever  violent  passion  caused  the  blood  to  rush 
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into  his  face,  two  red  lines  appeared  on  his  forehead, 
giving  a  strangely  savage  expression  to  the  whole 
countenance. 

A  messenger  was  on  the  way  from  Madrid  to  bring 
him  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece,  when  death  ren- 
dered all  worldly  distinctions  valueless. 

The  war  in  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  defended  the 
Protestant  cause,  known  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was 
finally  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  signed 
October  24th,  1648,  which  established  the  relative 
claims  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  on  a 
basis  which  has  remained  almost  undisturbed  to  the 
present  day. 


CHARLES   IX. 


MASSACEE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

t'AINT  Bartliolomew's  Day,  is  a 
feast  of  the  church,  celebrated, 
August  24,  in  honour  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. The  horrid  slaughter 
of  the  Huguenots,  in  France, 
took  place  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.,  in  1572.  After 
the  death  of  Francis  11. ,  Catharine  of  Medicis  became 
regent  in  the  place  of  her  son,  Charles  IX.,  then  only 
10  years  old,  and  was  compelled,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Guises,  to  issue  an  edict  of  toleration  in 
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favour  of  the  Protestants.  The  party  of  the  Guises 
now  persuaded  the  nation,  that  the  Catholic  religion 
was  in  the  greatest  danger.  The  Huguenots  were 
treated  in  the  most  cruel  manner ;  prince  Conde  took 
up  arms ;  the  Guises  had  recourse  to  the  Spaniards, 
Conde  to  the  English,  for  assistance.  Both  parties 
were  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  but  finally 
concluded  peace.  The  queen-mother  caused  the  king, 
who  had  entered  his  14th  year,  to  be  declared  of  age, 
that  she  might  govern  more  absolutely  under  his 
name.  Duke  Francis  de  Guise  had  been  assassinated 
by  a  Huguenot,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans ;  but  his 
spirit  continued  in  his  family,  which  considered  the 
admiral  Coligny  as  the  author  of  his  murder.  The 
Huo-uenots  soon  found,  that  the  queen-mother  still 
hated  them ;  and  Conde  and  Coligny,  therefore,  kept 
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tliemselves  on  their  guard.  The  king  had  been  per- 
suaded that  the  Huguenots  had  designs  on  his  life, 
and  had  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  against  them. 
Meanwhile  the  court  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  in  order 
to  seize  the  persons  of  the  prince  and  the  admiral  by 
stratagem,  but  was  disappointed,  and  hostilities  were 
renewed  with  more  violence  than  ever.  In  the  battle 
of  Jarnac,  1569,  Conde  w^as  made  prisoner,  and  shot 
by  the  captain  de  Montesquieu.  Colignj  collected 
the  remains  of  the  routed  army;  the  young  prince 
Henry  de  Beam  (afterwards  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Na- 
varre and  France,)  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party 
after  the  death  of  Oonde,  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  and  Coligny  commanded  in  the  name  of  the 
prince  Henry  de  Conde,  who  sw^ore  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  his  father.  But  he  was  destitute  of  means, 
and  was  unsuccessful.      The  advantageous  offers  of 
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peace  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  (August  8,  1570,) 
blinded  the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenots,  particularly  the 
admiral  Coligny  who  was  wearied  with  civil  war.  The 
king  appeared  to  have  entirely  disengaged  himself 
from  the  influences  of  the  Guises  and  his  mother :  he 
invited  the  old  Coligny,  the  support  of  the  Huguenots, 
to  his  com't,  and  honoured  him  as  a  father.  The  most 
artful  means  were  employed  to  increase  this  delusion. 
The  sister  of  the  king  was  married  to  the  prince  de 
Beam  (August  18,  1572,)  in  order  to  allure  the  most 
distinguished  Huguenots  to  Paris.  Some  of  his 
friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  admiral  from  this 
visit;  but  he  could  not  be  convinced  that  the  king 
would  command  an  assassination  of  the  Protestants 
throughout  his  kingdom.  August  22,  a  shot  from  a 
window  wounded  the  admiral.  The  king  hastened  to 
visit  him,  and  swore  to  punish  the  author  of  the  vil 
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lany ;  but,  on  the  same  day,  lie  was  induced,  "bj  his 
mother,  to  believe  that  the  admiral  had  designs  on  his 
life.  "  God's  death  I"  he  exclaimed ;  "  kill  the  admiral ; 
and  not  only  him,  but  all  the  Huguenots  ;  let  none 
remain  to  disturb  us  !"  The  following  night,  Catha- 
rine held  the  bloody  council,  which  fixed  the  execu- 
tion for  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24, 
1572.  After  the  assassination  of  Coligny,  a  bell 
from  the  tower  of  the  royal  palace,  at  midnight,  gave 
to  the  assembled  companies  of  burghers  the  signal  for 
the  general  massacre  of  the  Huguenots.  The  prince 
of  Conde  and  the  King  of  Navarre  saved  their  lives 
by  going  to  mass,  and  pretending  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion.  By  the  king's  orders,  the  massacre 
was  extended  through  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  if,  in 
some  provinces,  the  officers  had  honour  and  humanity 
enough  to  disobey  the  orders  to  butcher  their  innocent 
fellow  citizens,  yet  instruments  were  always  found  to 
continue  the  massacre.  This  horrible  slaughter  con- 
tinued for  thirty  days,  in  almost  all  the  provinces  :  the 
victims  are  calculated  at  30,000.  At  Rome  the  can- 
nons were  discharged,  the  pope  ordered  a  jubilee  and 
a  procession  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  and  caused 
Te  Deum  to  be  chanted.  Those  of  the  Huguenots 
who  escaped  fled  into  the  mountains  and  to  Rochelle. 
The  duke  of  Anjou  laid  siege  to  that  city,  but,  during 
the  siege,  received  the  news  that  the  Poles  had  elected 
him  their  king.  He  concluded  a  treaty,  July  6,  1573, 
and  the  king  granted  to  the  Huguenots  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  in  certain  towns.  The  court  gained 
nothing  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (called, 
in  French  ultra  papers,  in  1824,  une  rigiieur  salu- 
taire.)  The  Huguenots  were  afterwards  more  on  their 
guard,  and  armed  themselves  against  new  attacks. 

Among  the  more  distinguished  victims  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  Pierre  Ramus,  a  learned 
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and  celebrated  Calvinistic  divine.  He  was  residing 
at  Paris  when  this  event  took  place,  pursuing  his  stu- 
dies, attended  by  a  young  student.  During  the  tu- 
mult he  concealed  himself  in  an  upper  room  with 
very  small  hopes  of  escape.  He  was  at  last  discov- 
ered by  his  enemies  and  severely  wounded.  He  was 
then  thrown  into  the  street,  where  his  body  was  hor- 
ribly mangled  and  dragged  about. 

Charles  IX.,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  massa- 
cre, did  not  long  survive  it.  He  died  in  horrible 
torments,  and  the  most  vivid  terrors  of  a  troubled 
conscience. 
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KELMIOUS  WAR  IN   FRANCE    IN  THE 
REIGN  OF  HENRY  III. 

THE  members  of  the  Catholic  league  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.,  successor  to  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
were  bent  on  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Protestants. 
Henry  III.  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  league ;  but 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  was  disgusted  and  shocked  with  the  horri- 
ble cruelty  of  that  proceedinc;,  and  he  was  so  mode- 
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rate  in  his  counsels,  th<at  the  leaguers  hated  and 
despised  him.  The  real  leader  of  the  league  was 
Henry,  duke  of  Guise. 

Elizabeth,  the  protestant  queen  of  England,  about 
this  time  laid  an  indelible  stain  upon  her  glory,  by 
ordering  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  widow  of 
Francis  II.,  and  catholic  queen  of  Scotland;  who, 
flying  from  her  rebellious  subjects,  had  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  dominions  of  her  rival.  Elizabeth 
could  not  pardon  Mary  either  the  superiority  of  her 
charms  or  the  title  of  queen  of  England,  which  she 
had  assumed.  She  kept  her  in  captivity  nineteen 
years ;  and  sent  her  to  the  scaffold,  at  last.  The  tra- 
gical death  of  this  queen,  sister-in-law  to  the  king  of 
Erance,  contributed,  as  much  as  the  defeat  of  Coutras, 
to  increase  the  savage  zeal  of  the  leaguers,  and  their 
contempt  for  Henry  III.  That  prince  had  given  to 
his  favourite  D'Epernon,  who  was  detested  by  the 
people,  the  succession  of  Joyeuse;  and  abandoned 
himself  anew,  to  his  frivolous  occupations,  studying 
grammar,  and  learning  to  decline  in  the  midst  of  his 
puppy-dogs,  his  parrots  and  his  minions.  Henri  de 
Guise,  however,  as  prudent  as  he  was  brave  and  am- 
bitious, grew  daily  in  the  public  estimation,  and  the 
league  redoubled  its  audacity.  The  faction  of  the 
Sixteen,  in  particular,  began  about  this  time  to  render 
itself  formidable.  Paris  was  then  governed  by  a  mu- 
nicipal system :  the  citizens  had  the  guarding  of  the 
walls  and  of  the  principal  posts  ;  and  the  echevins^ 
kept  the  keys  of  the  gates.  In  each  of  the  sixteen 
quarters  of  the  city,  a  sort  of  council  was  established, 
wherein  the  interests  of  the  holy  union  were  dis- 
cussed ;  and  whence  the  chief  of  the  assembly  after- 

•  The  eclievins  were  magistrates,  whose  office  was  analogous  to 
that  of  an  English  sheriff. —  Tr. 
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wards  went,  to  make  his  report  to  the  council-general 
of  the  league.  Each  of  these  chiefs  being  agitated 
by  the  same  passions,  and  all  having  the  same  inte- 
rests to  support,  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
together ;  and  thus  was  formed  the  celebrated  council 
of  Sixteen,  of  which  Bussy  ie  Clerc,  formerly  a  fenc- 
ing-master, was  one  of  the  most  violent  members. 
They  formed  many  plots  against  the  liberty  of  Henry 
III. ;  but,  constantly  betrayed  by  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, named  Nicolas  Poulain, — they  failed  in  all  their 
projects.  The  king,  well  acquainted  with  their  de- 
signs and  power,  and  secretly  pressed  by  Henry  of 
Navarre  to  form  an  alliance  with  him,  had  serious 
thoughts  of  flinging  himself  into  the  arms  of  that 
party.     Then,  suddenly  assuming  a  vigorous  resolu- 
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tion,  he  forbade  Guise  to  approach  Paris.  For  want, 
however,  of  twenty-five  crowns  in  the  treasury,  to  pay 
a  courier,  the  king's  letter  was  delivered  to  the  duko 
by  post, — who  denied  having  received  it. 

Summoned  by  the  leaguers,  he  entered  Paris  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  His  slender  escort 
became  swelled,  as  he  passed  along,  with  an  idolizing 
crowd,  eager  to  see  him  and  touch  his  person  or  his 
garments.  The  people  named  him  the  new  Gideon — 
the  new  Maccabeus.  "France,"  says  an  historian  of 
the  time,  "was  mad  about  that  man."  He  alighted 
at  the  queen's  residence,  who  conducted  him,  without 
guards,  to  the  Louvre,  and  into  the  presence  of  her 
son.  The  king  deliberated  whether  he  should  not 
cause  him  to  be  instantly  stabbed : — colonel  Alphonse 
offered  his  arm  for  the  purpose,  but  Henry  hesitated. 
— "  Why  have  you  come  in  defiance  of  my  orders?" 
said  he  to  the  duke,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him.  Guise 
pretended  that  he  had  not  received  them ;  and  added, 
that  he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  himself 
against  the  calumnies  of  which  he  was  the  object. 
Then,  alarmed  at  the  savage  looks  of  the  attendants, 
he  bowed,  and  retired.  On  the  following  day,  he 
came  to  the  Louvre  again,  but  well  attended,  and 
more  disposed  to  prescribe  the  law  than  to  receive  it. 
He  demanded  that  a  war  of  extermination  should  be 
waged  against  the  Huguenots,  and  that  the  favourites 
D'Epernon,  La  Vallette,  and  all  suspected  persons, 
should  be  driven  from  the  court.  The  weak  monarch 
yielded,  on  condition  that  the  duke  should  assist  him 
to  clear  Paris  of  all  foreigners,  and  men  without  os- 
tensible objects.  Guise  promised,  and  the  people 
murmured  loudly.  The  king  summoned  around  him 
his  nobles  in  arms,  and  called  four  thousand  Swiss 
into  Paris.  They  entered,  with  swords  drawn  and 
flags  flying.  (1588.)     The  sight  of  these  soldiers  ren- 
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dered  the  people  furious,  and  excited  a  general  rising. 
The  pavements  were  soon  broken  up,  and  the  windows 
furnished  with  stones ; — chains  were  drawn  across  the 
streets ;  and,  behind  these,  the  multitude  threw  up  a 
thousand  impromptu  barricades.  The  royal  troops 
beheld  themselves  surrounded,  and  attacked  on  all 
sides,  without  hope  of  safety,  or  chance  of  retreat. 
The  affrighted  king  entreated  the  due  de  Guise  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  confusion  and  bloodshed.  "  They  are 
like  bulls  let  loose,"  coolly  replied  the  duke,  "I  can- 
not restrain  them."  At  length,  when  he  consi- 
dered the  time  to  have  come  in  which  he  might  act, 
he  quitted  his  hotel,  and  showed  himself  to  the  people, 
with  a  wand  in  his  hand.  At  sight  of  him,  the  crowd 
broke  out  into  frenzied  transports,  and  the  barricades 
fell  before  him.  Guise  penetrated  to  the  posts  of  the 
unfortunate  Swiss,  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  opened 
a  way  for  their  escape,  and  saved  their  lives.  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici  hasten.ed  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
was  carried,  over  the  barricades,  to  the  side  of  Guise, 
— with  whom  she  entered  into  negotiation.  He  de- 
manded the  disinheritance  of  the  Bourbons, — the 
lieutenancy-general  of  the  kingdom  for  himself, — 
hostage-cities, — money, — and  war.  Catherine  pro- 
longed the  conference ;  in  the  midst  of  which  intelli- 
gence was  brought  to  the  duke,  that  the  king  had  fled 
from  Paris.  At  these  unexpected  tidings,  "Madame," 
he  said,  "I  am  a  dead  man ;  the  king  has  departed 
for  my  destruction."  Henry  III.,  under  cover  of  the 
tumult,  had  quitted  Paris  at  full  gallop ;  nor  did  he 
deem  himself  secure  until  he  had  reached  Chartres, — 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  troops  and  his  court.  This 
famous  day,  on  which  the  populace  delivered  up  Paris 
to  the  due  de  Guise,  is  known  in  history  as  the  Day 
of  the  Barricades  [la  journee  des  barricades.) 

Guise  turned  his  victory  to  account,  by  exercising 
23* 
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the  functions  of  king,  ere  he  assumed  the  title. 
He  called  the  people  together,  created  new  city  offi- 
cers and  additional  captains ;  and  then  requested  the 
first  president,  Achille  de  Ilarlai,  to  assemble  the  par- 
liament, for  the  purpose  of  concerting  with  him  such 
measures  as  the  circumstances  required.  But  that 
magistrate  answered  him  in  these  bold  aiid  severe 
words : — "  It  is  a  great  pity  when  the  valet  drives 
away  his  master.  For  me,  my  soul  belongs  to  God, 
my  heart  to  the  king,  and  my  body  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  wicked."  Guise  still  insisting  : — "  When  the 
majesty  of  the  prince  is  invaded,"  intrepidly  replied 
Harlai,  "the  magistrate  has  no  longer  authority." 
The  president  Brisson,  however,  showed  himself  more 
pliant,  and  lent  himself  to  the  wishes  of  Guise.  The 
latter,  having  failed  in  his  project  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  king's  person,  laboured  to  repel  all  suspi- 
cion of  violence  from  himself.  He  was  unwilling  that 
any  should  reproach  him  with  Jiaving  driven  away  his 
master  before  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  crush  him. 
He  aimed  therefore,  secretly  counselled  by  Catherine 
de  Medici,  at  appeasing  Henry's  anger,  and  instilled 
the  same  desire  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
Parisians,  acquainted  with  the  king's  taste  for  proces- 
sions, conceived  the  idea  of  leading  one  as  far  as 
Chartres,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  league  encouraged  this 
fancy.  Their  fiery  friends,  the  monks  of  all  orders, 
and  the  most  dissolute  women,  each  clad  as  a  penitent, 
insisted  on  taking  part  in  this  extravagant  procession. 
Henri  de  Joyeuse,  a  courtier  who  had  turned  monk, 
walked  at  their  head,  under  the  name  of  frere  Ange. 
Two  capuchins  were  by  his  side,  representing,  one  the 
Virgin,  and  the  other,  the  Magdalen.  Frere  Ange 
carried  with  difficulty  an  enormous  cross  of  paste- 
board; and  four  powerful  attendants  scourged  him, 
when  he  exhibited  signs  of  weakness.     Trumpets  and 
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kettles  announced  the  march  of  the  train.  The  fri- 
volous monarch,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  ex- 
hibited only  disgust,  and  saw  in  this  procession  of 
penitents  but  so  many  rebels.  The  negotiations,  ne- 
vertheless, proceeded,  and  Henry  consented  to  treat 
with  the  due  de  Guise.  The  famous  edict  of  union 
appeared  by  which  the  king  seemed  to  have  surren- 
dered himself  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  By 
this  edict  he  bound  himself  to  destroy  the  heretics  to 
the  last  man ;  he  disinherited  Henri  de  Bourbon  of 
the  crown,  named  Guise  generalissimo,  with  absolute 
powers, — and  abandoned  to  him  certain  fortresses,  as 
pledges,  for  several  years. 

These  concessions,  however,  were  but  a  cover  to  the 
king's  real  designs.  He  had  already  fornied  an  im- 
portant resolution ;  and,  in  order  to  its  accomplish- 
ment, the  states-general  were  convoked  anew  at  Blois. 
Henri  de  Guise  and  the  cardinal,  his  brother,  boldly  pre- 
sented themselves  there.  The  greater  proportion  of  de- 
puties were  members  of  the  league ;  and  in  the  opening 
session,  during  the  monarch's  discourse,  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  the  due  de  Guise  as  on  the  true  king. 
His  project,  which,  notwithstanding  his  great  subtlety, 
he  scarcely  disguised,  was  to  depose  the  feeble  Henry, 
and  cause  himself  to  be  proclaimed  in  his  stead.  His 
pride  took  delight  in  listening  to  his  imprudent  friends 
who  compared  him  to  Pepin,  while  they  branded  the 
monarch  with  the  name  of  the  idler-king.  His  sister, 
the  fiery  duchesse  de  Montpensier,  transported  with 
rage  against  Henry  III.,  carried  in  her  girdle  a  pair 
of  golden  scissors,  destined,  as  she  said,  to  shape  the 
monkish  crown  of  the  new  Chilperic.  These  rash 
speeches  were  reported  to  the  king,  who,  without  con- 
sulting the  queen-mother,  took  at  once  a  violent  and 
decisive  part.  He  partook  of  the  holy  sacrament  in 
company  with  his  enemy,  and,  in  sharing  the  host 
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with  him  at  the  sacred  table,  vowed  friendship  for  tho 
future,  and  oblivion  of  the  past :  at  that  very  moment, 
he  had  secretly  resolved  upon  his  fellow-communicant's 
death !  A  murderer  was  wanted  by  Henry ;  and  he 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  forty-five  gentlemen  of  his 
guard.  He  sounded,  first,  the  brave  Crillon,  their 
chief,  who  nobly  refused.  Crillon  offered  to  challenge 
the  due  de  Guise  to  private  combat,  and  to  smite  him 
at  the  peril  of  his  life, — but  not  as  an  assassin.  Henry 
commanded  him  to  secrecy.  Lognac  proposed  him- 
self; and  the  king  intrusted  the  matter  to  his  arm. 
The  hour  and  place  were  fixed ;  but  vague  rumours 
got  abroad.  The  partisans  of  Guise  were  alarmed, 
and  threatening  whispers  reached  him,  in  all  directions. 
One  day,  he  found  under  his  napkin,  a  note,  which 
informed  him  of  the  king's  designs :  without  disturb- 
ing himself,  he  wrote,  at  the  bottom — '  he  dares  notj 
— and  flung  the  note  under  the  table.  The  next  day, 
r23rd  of  December,)  he  presented  himself  at  the  coun- 
cil ;  the  door  was  instantly  shut  upon  him,  the  guard 
took  arms,  and  an  ofiicer  informed  him  that  he  was 
sent  for,  by  the  king.  He  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  royal  closet;  and  was  entering,  when  an  assassin 
plunged  a  dagger  into  his  throat.  Lognac  and  the 
guards  struck  him  down;  and  he  fell,  pierced  with 
many  wounds,  before  the  king's  eyes, — who  trampled 
nim  under  foot,  as  Guise  himself  had  formerly  tramp- 
led under  foot  the  body  of  Coligni.  His  relatives 
and  friends  were  immediately  arrested  ;  and  the  cardi- 
nal, his  brother,  was  assassinated,  in  his  prison. 

Such  was  the  bloody  catastrophe  of  the  States  of 
Blois.  Catherine  de'  Medici  survived  the  Lorraine 
princes  but  a  few  days.  Faithful  to  her  system  of 
seeking  for  strength  wherever  she  thought  it  might  be 
Cound^  she  had  never  wholly  broken  with  them ;  and 
t  is  even  probable  that  she,  more  than  once,  betrayed 
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her  son,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  homage  and 
support  of  the  Guises.  Their  death  disturbed  her 
spirit ;  on  being  informed  of  it,  she  said  to  the  king : 
— 4t  is  well  cut-out  my  son,  but  it  has  to  be  sewn.' 
Henry  failed  to  profit  by  her  advice :  he  remained 
undecided — omitted  to  march  upon  Paris,  where  the 
storm  was  gathering — and  swore  anew  the  edict  of 
union,  before  dissolving  the  States.  He  had  suffered 
several  prisoners,  of  great  importance,  to  escape  him. 
His  two  most  formidable  enemies,  the  dukes  of  May- 
enne  and  Aumale,  brothers  of  the  murdered  Guises, 
remained  at  liberty,  although  they  had  been  closely 
pursued,  and  hastened  to  stir  the  people  and  army  to 
revolt.  But  the  rage  of  the  Parisians  had  no  need 
of  stimulus :  the  news  of  the  fatal  event  at  Blois  pro- 
voked the  violent  explosion  of  their  hatred  and  fury. 
Fanatical  preachers,  at  whose  head  the  curd  Lincestre 
distinguished  himself,  thundered,  from  the  pulpit, 
against  the  assassin,  and  poured  forth  anathemas  on 
his  head.  Children,  and  women,  and  half-naked  men, 
passed  in  procession,  with  tapers  in  their  hands  around 
the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents ;  and  there,  extinguish- 
ing their  flambeaux,  cried  aloud : — '  Thus  be  extin- 
guished the  accursed  race  of  Valois  !'  The  due  de 
Mayenne  was  proclaimed  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  powers  of  the  Sixteen  were  confirmed, 
the  half-mad  Bussy  le  Clerc,  governor  of  the  Bastille, 
shut  up  in  that  fortress  the  greater  part  of  those 
members  of  the  parliament,  who  were  opposed  to  these 
disorders ;  and  a  new  parliament  was  instituted. 

All  hope  of  conciliation  with  the  partisans  of  the 
Guises  had  vanished  for  Henry  III.  Sixtus  Y.  re- 
doubled the  audacity  of  the  king's  enemies,  by  refusing 
to  absolve  him  for  the  murder  of  the  cardinal ;  and 
excommunicated  him,  by  the  famous  bull  In  coena 
Do77imi.     On  the  point  of  being  invested^  by  May- 
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enne,  in  Tousa,  one  only  resource  remained  to  Henry ; 
and  he  seized  it,  by  allying  himself  to  the  king  of 
Navarre,  whom  he  had  so  recently  disinherited. 
(1589) — *  Against  the  thunders  of  Rome,'  said  the 
Naverrese  to  him,  '  there  is  but  one  remedy — victory  : 
after  that,  you  will  be  instantly  absolved,  doubt  it  not. 
But,  if  you  are  vanquished,  you  will  remain  excommu- 
nicated, branded — aye,  doubly  branded.'  The  inter- 
view between  the  two  monarchs  took  place  in  the 
Chateau  of  Plessis-les-Tours.  The  frankness  and 
honesty  of  the  king  of  Navarre  soon  won  the  confidence, 
and  touched  the  heart,  of  Henry  III.  After  a  bril- 
liant triumph  achieved  by  La  Noue,  at  Senlis,  the  two 
kings  advanced  together  upon  Paris.  Bourbon  fixed 
his  camp  at  Meudon, — and  Henry  pitched  his  on  the 
heights  of  Saint-Cloud ;  from  whence,  contemplating 
his  capital,  he  gave  vent  to  his  anger,  in  these  words : 
— '  Oh  Paris,  head  of  the  kingdom,  but  head  too  huge 
and  capricious,  thou  hast  need  of  bleeding,  for  thy 
cure, — as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  France,  for  the  frenzy 
communicated  to  it  by  thee.'  But  time  and  power 
both  failed  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  threat. 
The  monks,  Jesuits  and  cur^s  openly  preached  the 
doctrine  of  regicide,  in  Paris.  A  wretched  enthusiast, 
named  Jacques  Clement,  excited  to  fanaticism  by  their 
words,  and  also  by  the  duchesse  de  Montpensier,  who, 
in  her  frantic  hatred,  is  said  to  have  purchased  a 
promise  of  murder  with  her  favours,  made  a  vow  to 
assassinate  the  king.  The  unfortunate  man  repaired, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  to  the  camp  of  Henry  III.,  and 
asked  to  speak  with  him.  Being  introduced  into  his 
tent,  he  fell  on  his  knees ;  and,  presenting  a  petition 
to  the  monarch,  struck  him,  at  the  same  moment,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  with  a  knife.  The  king 
withdrew  the  weapon  from  the  wound,  and  smote  the 
assassin  with  it,  in  the  forehead, — who  was  instantly 
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dispatched  by  the  guards.  Henry's  wound  was  mor- 
tal :  he  died  in  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  whom 
he  named  as  his  successor,  advising  him  to  embrace 
the  catholic  faith,  if  he  desired  to  reign  over  France. 
The  pope,  Sixtus  V.,  declared  Henry  unworthy  of 
Christian  burial.  In  full  consistory,  he  exalted  Jac- 
ques Clement  above  Judith  and  Eleazar ;  and  ordered 
a  magnificent  funeral  service,  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.  With  Henry  III.  the  house  of  Valois  became 
extinct, — after  having  reigned  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  years,  and  given  thirteen  kings  to  France. 


DECLINE   OF    THE    PROTESTANT    POWER 
IN  FEANCE. 


ENRY  III.,  before  his  death, 
named  the  king  of  Navarre  his 
successor ;  and  that  prince  imme- 
diately assumed  the  title  of 
Henry  IV.  But  the  adherents 
of  Henry  in  the  field  only  num- 
bered six  thousand  men,  and 
being  pursued  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  with  four  times  that  number,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  Dieppe.  But  Henry  now  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost;  rallied  his  troops,  and  brought 
the  enemy  to  a  decisive  battle  on  the  plains  of  Ivry, 
near  Paris.  After  a  close  and  bloody  struggle,  the 
king  gained  a  complete  victory.  Paris  was  then 
besieged,  and,  being  reduced  to  extremity,  the  people 
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opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror,  who  then  entered 
the  city  in  triumph.  Henry  IV.  strove  to  conciliate 
the  Catholics.  Finding  that  he  could  not  be  secure 
as  a  Protestant,  he  publicly  renounced  that  faith,  and 
was  then  acknowledged  king  by  all.  The  Protestants, 
however,  obtained  an  establishment  of  their  privileges 
by  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Henry  was  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing a  wise,  firm,  and  fearless  minister  in  the  duke 
of  Sully,  whose  conduct  checked  the  generous  impru- 
dence of  the  king,  and  secured  a  vigorous  and  benefi- 
cial administration  of  the  government.  In  1600, 
Henry  IV.  married  Mary  of  Medicis,  who  in  the  next 
year  gave  him  a  son — afterwards  Louis  XIII.  Some 
disputes  in  Germany,  in  which  the  interests  of  France 
were  compromised,  caused  Henry  to  resolve  to  take 
the  field  in  support  of  the  national  honour.  But, 
while  the  army  waited  for  his  presence,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  one  Ravaillac,  as  he  was  going  to  visit  the 
duke  of  Sully.  Thus  died  a  great  and  good  monarch, 
after  a  reign  which  had  proved  so  beneficial  as  to  gain 
him  the  title  of  the  father  of  his  country,  (a.  d.  1610.) 
The  renunciation  of  the  Protestant  religion  by 
Henry  IV.  was  an  act  in  which  religious  duty  was 
sacrificed  to  political  expediency  ;  and  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  consequences  were  most  disastrous.  From  the 
hour  of  Henry's  apostacy  the  Protestant  interest  de- 
clined. The  example  of  the  king  served  to  detach  from 
the  cause  the  powerful  nobles  who  had  been  its  chief 
supporters.  The  Protestants  however  were  very  numer- 
ous among  the  people,  and  under  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
they  enjoyed  a  limited  toleration  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  who  under  Jesuit  dictation 
repealed  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  drove  nearly  all  the 
Protestants  out  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789,  the  people  passed  at  one  bound 
from  the  bigotry  of  Romanism  to  the  open  and  public 
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avowal  of  Atheism.  Napoleon  restored  the  forms  of 
Romanism,  and  the  Jesuits  recovered  their  power 
under  Charles  X. 

Infidelity  however  is  still  predominant  among  all 
classes  of  the  men,  especially  the  educated,  while 
numerous  earnest  devotees  to  the  Catholic  religion 
are  found  among  the  women.  Michelet,  in  a  recent 
work,  has  shown  how  completely  the  women  of  France 
are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Catholic  priests  and 
confessors.  Truly  the  apostacy  of  the  model  king 
Henry  IV.  has  been  followed  by  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 


THE    PUEITANS 


PURITANS,  a  name  given  in  the  prlmitiye  church 
to  the  Novatians,  because  they  would  never  admit  to 
communion  any  one  who,  from  dread  of  death,  had 
apostatised  from  the  faith;  but  the  word  had  been 
chiefly  applied  to  those  who  were  professed  favourers 
of  a  further  degree  of  reformation  and  purity  in  the 
church  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662.  After 
this  period,  the  term  Nonconformists  became  common, 
to  which  succeeds  the  appellation  Dissenter. 
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"  During  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  the 
royal  prerogative  was  carried  to  its  utmost  limits, 
there  were  found  many  daring  spirits  who  questioned 
the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  prescribe  and  dictate  to 
her  subjects  what  principles  of  religion  they  should 
profess,  and  what  forms  they  ought  to  adhere  to. 
The  ornaments  and  habits  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the 
preceding  reign,  when  the  Komish  religion  and  rites 
were  triumphant,  Elizabeth  was  desirous  of  preserving 
in  the  Protestant  service.  This  was  the  cause  of  great 
discontent  among  a  large  body  of  her  subjects ;  multi- 
tudes refused  to  attend  at  those  churches  where  the 
habits  and  ceremonies  were  used;  the  conforming 
clergy  they  treated  with  contumely;  and,  from  the 
superior  nurity  and  simplicity  of  the  modes  of  worship 
to  which  they  adhered,  they  obtained  the  name  of 
Puritans.  The  queen  made  many  attempts  to  repress 
every  thing  that  appeared  to  her  as  an  innovation  in 
the  religion  established  by  her  authority,  but  without 
success  :  by  her  almost  unlimited  authority  she  readily 
checked  open  and  avowed  opposition,  but  she  could 
not  extinguish  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  *by 
whom  alone,*  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  '  the  precious 
spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  and  was  preserved, 
and  to  whom  the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of 
their  constitution.'  Some  secret  attempts  that  had 
been  made  by  them  to  establish  a  separate  congrega- 
tion and  discipline,  had  been  carefully  repressed  by 
the  strict  hand  which  Elizabeth  held  over  all  her  sub- 
jects. The  most,  therefore,  that  they  could  effect 
was,  to  assemble  in  private  houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences.  These  practices  were  at  first  con- 
nived at,  but  afterwards  every  means  was  taken  to  sup- 
press them,  and  the  most  cruel  methods  were  made 
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use  of  to  discover  persons  who  were  disobedient  to  tlie 
royal  pleasure." 

The  severe  persecutions  carried  on  against  the  Puri- 
tans during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts, 
served  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire  in  the  wes- 
tern world.  Thither,  as  into  a  wilderness,  they  fled  from 
the  face  of  their  persecutors,  and,  being  protected  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  continued  to  in- 
crease, till  in  about  a  century  and  a  half  they  became 
an  independent  nation.  The  different  principles,  how- 
ever, on  which  they  originally  divided  from  the  church 
establishment  at  home,  operated  in  a  way  that  might 
have  been  expected  when  they  came  to  the  possession 
of  the  civil  power  abroad.  Those  who  formed  the  colony 
of  Massachusset's  Bay,  having  never  relinquished  the 
principles  of  a  national  church,  and  of  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship, 
were  less  tolerant  than  those  who  settled  at  New  Ply- 
mouth, at  Rhode  island,  and  at  Providence  Planta- 
tions. The  very  men  (and  they  were  good  men  too) 
who  had  just  escaped  the  persecutions  of  the  English 
prelates,  now  in  their  turn  persecuted  others  who  dis- 
sented from  them,  till  at  length  the  liberal  system  of 
toleration  established  in  the  parent  country  at  the 
revolution  extending  to  the  colonies,  in  a  good  mea- 
sure put  an  end  to  these  proceedings. 

Neither  the  Puritans  before  the  passing  of  the 
Bartholomew  act  in  1662,  nor  the  Nonconformists  after 
it,  appear  to  have  disapproved  of  the  articles  of  the 
established  church  in  matters  of  doctrine.  The  num- 
ber of  them  who  did  so,  however,  was  very  small. 
While  the  great  body  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  had 
from  the  days  of  archbishop  Laud  abandoned  their 
own  articles  in  favour  of  Arminianism,  they  were 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  first  reformers ;  and 
by  their  labours  and  suffering  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
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formation  was  kept  alive  in  tlie  land.  But  after  the 
revolution,  one  part  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
chiefly  Presbyterians,  first  veered  towards  Arminianism, 
then  revived  the  Arian  controversy,  and  by  degrees 
many  of  them  settled  in  Socinianism.  At  the  same 
time  another  part  of  them,  chiefly  independents  and 
Baptists,  earnestly  contending  for  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  and  conceiving,  as  it  would  seem,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  erring  lay  entirely  on  one  side,  first  veered 
towards  high  Calvinism ;  then  forebore  the  unre- 
generate  to  repent,  believe,  or  to  do  any  thing  practi- 
cally good,  and  by  degrees,  many  of  them,  it  is  said, 
settled  in  Antinomianism. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  have  found  place 
amongst  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a 
goodly  number  of  each  of  the  three  denominations 
have  adhered  to  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  their  fore- 
fathers ;  and  have  proved  the  efficacy  of  their  princi- 
ples by  their  concern  to  be  holy  in  all  manner  of  con- 
versation. 
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OUVER  CEOMWEIX. 


THE   PUKITANS   IN   ENGLAND 


THE  civil  war  in  England  by  which  a  revolution 
was  effected,  and  king  Charles  I.  dethroned  and  be- 
headed, was  essentially  a  religious  war.  The  leaders 
in  it  were  contending  for  civil  liberty,  it  is  true ;  but 
really  and  avowedly  their  main  object  was  freedom  of 
conscience,  religious  liberty,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
which  both  previous  and  subsequent  events  in  British 
history  show,  that  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty 
was  essential. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  disparagement  of  Crom- 
well, who  became  a  despot  in  the  sequel,  it  is  certain 
25  (289) 
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that  his  early  triumphs  were  conquests  of  the  Bihle 
truths  drawn  from  the  Holy  Word.  The  inspiration 
of  the  heroes  who  dethroned  the  faithless  despot, 
Charles  I.  was  sacred  truth.  Most  of  the  great  men 
who  commenced  the  struggle  in  concert  with  Cromwell, 
were  sincere,  earnest  Christians.  Nearly  all  of  the 
most  distinguished  patriots  fell  before  the  war  was 
closed.  Sir  Henry  Yane,  the  younger,  one  of  the 
best  men  that  ever  lived,  opposed  the  ambitious  designs 
of  Cromwell,  and  was  persecuted  and  imprisoned  for 
his  noble  opposition  to  the  usurper.  He  survived, 
Cromwell,  however,  and  became  the  most  illustrious 
martyr  to  the  good  cause,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

In  Vane  we  recognize  the  real  Christian  spirit 
which  directed  the  grand  march  of  the  Revolution ; 
while  the  political  apostacy  of  Cromwell  like  the 
religious  apostacy  of  Henry  IV.  produced  disastrous 
consequences  and  retarded  the  progress  of  both  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  the  spirit  that  was  in  Sir  Harry 
Vane  still  found  an  abode  in  many  noble  bosoms  in 
Old  England.  This  spirit  survived  the  licentious  and 
disgraceful  reign  of  Charles  II.  defied  the  tyranny  of 
James  II.  compelled  his  abdication  and  brought  forth 
its  legitimate  fruits  in  the  second  English  revolution, 
called,  we  think  with  perfect  justice,  the  glorious  revo- 
lution of  1688.  But  for  the  Puritan  spirit,  England 
would  long  since  have  shared  the  fate  of  France  and 
become  half  catholic  and  half  infidel.  But  let  us  follow 
the  Puritans  to  America  and  see  what  conquests  of 
Bible  Irruths  were  accomplished  by  them  in  our  own 
country. 


THE  PUEITANS  IN  AMEEICA 


In  the  year  1610,  says  a  recent  historian,  a  congre- 
gation of  these  people,  expelled  by  royal  and  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny  from  their  native  country,  England, 
had  removed  to  Leyden,  where  they  were  permitted 
to  establish  themselves  in  peace  under  the  ministry  of 
their  pastor,  John  Robinson.  This  excellent  person 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Independents,  or  as  it  is  customary  to  call  them  in 
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New  England,  Congrcgationalists.  The  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  their  ecclesiastical  system  is  tlie  inde- 
pendence of  each  church  or  congregation,  and  of  all 
bishops,  synods,  or  councils,  and  its  direct  dependence 
on  the  Head  of  the  Christian  church  himself.  The 
preaching  of  such  a  doctrine  could  not  but  offend  the 
government  of  England.  It  drew  down  upon  the 
devoted  heads  of  its  disciples  the  most  determined 
persecution  from  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  exasperated 
the  civil  war,  which,  terminating  in  the  dethronement 
of  Charles  I.,  finally  gave  the  ascendency  to  the  puri- 
tans. 

It  was  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  James  I.  that 
the  English  exiles  composing  Mr.  Robinson's  congre- 
gation, remained  for  ten  years  at  Leyden.  But,  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  the  same  pious  views  which  had 
originally  prompted  their  departure  from  England, 
incited  them  to  undertake  a  more  distant  migration. 
The  manners  of  the  Dutch,  and  especially  their  neglect 
of  a  reverential  observance  of  Sunday,  made  them 
apprehensive  that  the  lapse  of  a  single  generation 
w^ould  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  puritan  character 
among  their  descendants.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, to  seek  a  new  home  in  some  foreign  dependency 
of  England.  They  at  first  cast  their  eyes  upon  Guiana, 
of  which  Haleigh  had  given  a  glowing  description ; 
but  subsequently  decided  to  seek  an  establ;^hment  in 
Virginia.  Agents  were  despatched  to  EngKnd  to  ob- 
tain permission  from  the  king.  James,  although 
desirous  to  promote  the  increase  of  the  colc'uy  which 
had  been  planted  under  his  auspices,  was  unwilling  to 
sanction  their  religious  opinions  by  taking  theru  under 
his  protection.  The  utmost  he  would  promis».5  was, 
to  connive  at  their  practices  and  refrain  from  i^olest- 
ing  them.  After  accepting  this  precarious  secu^-ity, 
they  procured  from  the  Plymouth  Company  a  grant 
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of  a  tract  of  land,  lying,  as  was  supposed,  within  the 
limits  of  its  patent ;  a  partnership  or  joint-stock  com- 
pany was  formed,  on  disadvantageous  terms,  with 
certain  merchants  in  London,  in  order  to  raise  the 
funds  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  emigration 
and  settlement.  Two  vessels  were  obtained ;  the 
Speedwell  of  sixty,  and  the  Mayflower  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  tons  burthen;  in  which  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  their  number  were  appointed  to  embark 
from  an  English  port  for  America.  These  were  to  act 
as  the  pioneers  of  the  whole  congregation.  They 
were  destined  to  figure  in  the  new  w^orld's  history  as 
the  celebrated  Pilgrims  of  New  England. 

They  sought  retirement — isolation — an  opportunity 
of  founding  a  small  community  of  Puritans,  where, 
apart  from  all  the  world,  their  peculiar  doctrines 
could  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  without  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  king  or  bishop.  But  they  had 
a  higher  destiny.  They  were,  in  fa<3t,  to  become  the 
most  efficient  among  the  founders  of  a  great  empire, 
in  which  their  own  principles  should  flourish  for  ages 
after,  and  a  more  liberal  system  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  should  be  learned  and  taught  by  their  descen- 
dants. 

All  things  being  prepared  for  the  departure  of  this 
detachment  of  the  congregation  from  Delft  haven, 
where  they  took  leave  of  their  friends,  for  the  English 
port  of  embarkation,  .Robinson  and  his  people  devoted 
their  last  meeting  in  Europe  to  an  act  of  solemn  and 
social  worship,  intended  to  implore  a  blessing  from 
heaven  upon  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  about  to 
engage.  W^'^'^ ' 

The  pilgrims  sailed  from  Delft  haven  on  the  22d 
of  July,  1620,  for  Southampton,  whence,  after  remain- 
ing a  fortnight,  they  sailed  for  America;  but  they 
were  compelled  by  the  bad  condition  of  the  Speedwell 
25* 
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and  the  trcacliery  of  its  captain,  to  put  back  twice 
before  their  final  departure.  The  Speedwell  was 
abandoned ;  a  portion  of  the  company,  who  were  dis- 
mayed at  the  evident  dangers  of  the  voyage,  were  dis- 
missed, reducing  their  number  to  one  hundred  and  one, 
including  women  and  children.  This  company  were  all 
crowded  into  the  Mayflower,  which  set  sail  from  Ply- 
mouth on  the  6th  of  September,  1620,  bearing  the 
founders  of  New  England  across  the  Atlantic.  Never 
did  so  frail  a  bark  carry  so  precious  a  burden. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  boisterous,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  their  vessel,  through  ignorance  or  treachery, 
instead  of  landing  them  at  Hudson  river,  whither 
they  were  bound,  carried  them  to  the  north  as  far  as 
Cape  Cod,  where  they  arrived,  on  the  11th  of  No- 
vember. This  district  was  not  included  in  the  patent 
which  they  had  obtained  in  England ;  and  to  supply 
the  want  of  a  more  formal  title,  they  composed  and 
signed  a  written  constitution  of  government,  recogni- 
sing the  authority  of  the  English  crown,  and  expressing 
their  own  combination  into  a  body  politic  (November 
11th)  and  their  determination  to  enact  all  just  and 
necessary  laws,  and  to  honour  them  by  due  obedience. 
They  then  proceeded  to  elect  John  Carver  for  their 
governor,  to  serve  for  one  year. 

The  selection  of  a  spot  for  their  settlement  was 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty  and  delay.  On 
the  11th  of  November,  some  men  were  sent  on  shore 
to  obtain  wood  and  make  discoveries ;  but  they  re- 
turned at  night,  without  having  met  with  any  person 
or  habitation.  On  the  15th,  Captain  Miles  Standish, 
the  military  leader  of  the  colony,  landing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploration  with  sixteen  armed  men,  observed 
and  followed  some  Indians  without  overtaking  them ; 
but  coming  upon  a  deserted  village,  they  found  and 
examined  some  graves,  but  left  the  arms  and  imple- 
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ments,  wliicli  they  found  in  tliem,  undisturbed, 
"because  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  violating  the 
repositories  of  the  dead.  But  when  they  found  a 
cellar,  carefully  lined  with  bark  and  covered  with  a 
heap  of  sand,  in  which  four  bushels  of  seed  corn  were 
well  secured,  after  reasoning  on  the  morality  of  the 
action,  they  took  as  much  of  the  corn  as  they  could 
carry,  intending,  when  they  should  find  the  owners, 
to  repay  them  to  their  satisfaction."  This  intention 
was  subsequently  fulfilled,  and  to  the  providential  dis- 
covery of  this  seed  corn  they  attributed  the  ultimate 
preservation  of  the  colony.  During  the  absence  of 
this  exploring  party,  the  wife  of  William  White  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  who,  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  was  named  Peregrine.  He  was  the  first  Anglo- 
American  born  in  New  England. 

On  the  sixth  of  December,  Carver,  Bradford,  Win- 
slow,  and  Standish,  with  some  seamen,  embarked  in 
a  shallop,  and  sailed  round  the  bay  in  search  of  a  place 
for  settlement.  On  landing  they  were  saluted  with  a 
flight  of  Indian  arrows ;  but  a  discharge  of  musketry 
speedily  dispersed  the  assailants.  A  storm  came  on. 
The  shallop  lost  its  rudder,  and  was  nearly  ship- 
wrecked. Reaching  an  island  on  the  9th,  they  re- 
posed themselves  and  kept  the  Christian  Sabbath 
with  the  usual  solemnities.  The  next  day  a  harbour 
was  found,  which  they  deemed  commodious,  and  the 
surrounding  country  was  pleasant  and  well  watered. 
They  returned  with  the  agreeable  intelligence  to  their 
friends,  and  the  ship  was  brought  into  this  harbour 
on  the  15th.  The  18th  and  19th  were  passed  in  ex- 
ploring the  land;  on  the  20th,  after  imploring  the 
Divine  guidance  and  protection,  the  people  landed 
and  commenced  the  settlement.  This  day  is  still 
celebrated  by  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims  as  th^ 
anniversary  of  New  England's  birth. 
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DEATH  OF  CARTER. 


They  gave  the  town  the  name  of  Plymouth,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  hospitalities  they  had  received  at 
the  last  port  in  England  from  which  they  had  sailed. 
Their  first  operations  consisted  in  measuring  out  the 
land  to  the  different  families,  laying  a  platform  for 
their  ordnance,  and  erecting  habitations.  It  was  not 
till  the  31st  of  December,  that  they  were  able  to  cele- 
brate the  Sabbath,  with  its  appropriate  exercises,  in  a 
house  on  shore. 

The  hardships  undergone  by  the  people  in  exploring 
the  bay  and  effecting  a  landing,  sowed  the  seeds  of 
fatal  disease ;  their  provisions  were  scanty ;  the  win- 
ter was  severe ;  and  the  Indians,  remembering  the 
kidnapping  exploits  of  Hunt  and  others,  were  hostile. 
More  than  half  the  colonists,  including  John  Carver 
their  governor,  died  before  spring.  Those  who  retained 
their  strength  were  hardly  sufficient  to  minister  to  the 
urgent  wants  of  the  sick  and  dying.     In  this  employ- 
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TEEATT  WITH  MA88AS0IT. 


ment,  no  one  distinguished  himself  more  than  Carver, 
the  governor.  He  was  a  man  of  fortune,  who  had 
spent  all  in  the  service  of  the  colony,  and  readily 
sacrificed  his  life  in  discharging  the  humblest  offices 
of  kindness  to  the  sick.  He  was  succeeded  by  William 
Bradford,  who  was  re-elected  for  many  successive 
years,  notwithstanding  his  remonstrance,  that  ''  if  this 
office  were  an  honour,  it  should  be  shared  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  if  it  were  a  burden,  the  weight  of 
it  should  not  always  be  imposed  upon  him." 
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It  appears  that  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  pil- 
grims in  New  England,  a  sweeping  pestilence  had 
carried  off  whole  tribes  of  natives,  in  the  region  where 
they  had  now  settled.  The  traces  of  former  habita- 
tion were  apparent ;  but  no  Indians  were  found  resi- 
ding in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  spring,  which 
restored  health  to  the  colonists,  brought  them  also  an 
agreeable  surprise,  in  the  visit  of  some  Indians  whose 
disposition  was  friendly.  The  visit  of  Samoset,  whoso 
previous  intercourse  with  the  English  fishermen  enabled 
him  to  salute  them  with  "  Welcome,  welcome,  English- 
men !"  was  followed  by  that  of  Massasoit,  the  principal 
sachem  of  the  country,  with  whom  the  celebrated 
treaty  was  concluded,  which  was  inviolably  observed, 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  contributed,  during 
that  period,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  to 
secure  New  England  from  the  horrors  of  Indian  war- 
fare. 

This  treaty  with  Massasoit  was  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  New  England.  It 
averted,  in  a  great  measure,  from  Massachusetts,  the 
horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  for  half  a  century. 
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THE  PURITANS  IN  AMERICA. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

HE  colony  of  New  Plymoutli  was  gov- 
erned by  a  company  in  London.  The 
great  mortality  which  prevailed  in  the 

TllJll  colony  at  its  first  settlement  and  the 
'  r?}  M  hardships  which  the  people  underwent 
deterred  many  of  the  puritans  from 
emigrating !  but  the  consideration, 
the  general  courts  were  held,  the  ofiicers  elected, 
the  laws  enacted  in.  London,  had  still  greater  influ- 
.     It  did  not  comport  with  the  views  and  feelings 
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of  those  -who  disdained  to  submit  to  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  to  consent  to  remove  to  the  New  World, 
and  there  be  governed  by  laws  which  they  could  have 
no  part  in  enacting.  Kepresentations  to  this  effect 
were  made  to  the  Company,  who  resolved  that  the 
government  and  patent  should  be  removed  to  Massa- 
chusetts. This  wise  resolution  gave  such  an  encourage- 
ment to  emigration,  that,  in  1630,  more  than  1500 
persons  came  over,  and  founded  Boston  and  several 
adjacent  towns.  Of  these  persons,  all  were  respect- 
able, and  many  were  from  illustrious  and  noble  fami- 
lies. Having  been  accustomed  to  a  life  of  ease  and 
enjoyment,  their  sufferings  the  first  year  were  great, 
and  proved  fatal  to  many ;  among  others,  to  the  Lady 
Arabella  Johnson,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  an  early 
historian  of  the  country,  *  came  from  a  paradise  of 
plenty  and  pleasure  in  the  family  of  a  noble  earl,  into 
a  wilderness  of  wants,  and,  although  celebrated  for  her 
many  virtues,  yet,  was  not  able  to  encounter  the  ad- 
versity she  was  surrounded  with ;  and  in  about  a 
month  after  her  arrival,  she  ended  her  days  at  Salem, 
where  she  first  landed.'  Mr.  Johnson,  her  husband, 
overcome  with  grief,  survived  her  but  a  short  time. 

"  Before  December,  200  perished.  On  the  24th  of 
that  month,  the  cold  became  intense.  Such  a  Christ- 
mas-eve they  had  never  before  known.  Yet  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  continued  to  increase.  They 
were  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  and  many  were 
obliged  to  subsist  on  clams,  muscles,  and  other  shell- 
fish, with  nuts  and  acorns  instead  of  bread.  Many 
more  died ;  but,  in  this  extremity,  that  ardour  of  con- 
viction which  had  impelled  them  to  emigrate  remained 
in  full  force ;  and  they  met  with  a  firm,  unshaken 
spirit,  the  calamities  which  assailed  them." 

Of  this  new  colony,  who  planted  themselves  at 
Boston,  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  had  been  chosen  go- 
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vernor  in  England,  and  he  was  re-elected  after  hig 
arrival.  He  continued  to  hold  this  office  for  four 
years  and  a  half.  He  has  left  behind  an  exact 
journal  of  the  occurrences  between  the  years  1630 
and  1649,  which  affords  some  curious  and  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  manners  and  condition  of  these 
pious  emigrants.  The  houses  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Boston  were,  of  course,  extremely  simple  and  una- 
dorned. Wooden  chimneys  were  common  for  many 
years;  and  "a  wainscot  of  clap-boards"  in  the  house 
of  the  deputy-governor,  was  regarded  as  a  highly 
censurable  piece  of  extravagance.  The  house  of  the 
"  ladye  Moodye"  at  Salem,  a  person  of  high  considera- 
tion, was  nine  feet  high,  having  a  chimney  in  the 
26* 
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centre.  The  furniture  of  the  early  colonists,  was  of 
a  somewhat  different  quality.  Much  of  it  was  brought 
from  England,  and  was  of  considerable  value,  forming 
a  strangle  contrast  to  the  humble  architecture  of  tho 
huts  or  sheds  in  which  it  was  often  deposited.  Thus, 
in  an  inventory  of  the  effects  of  governor  Winthrop's 
fourth  wife,  dated  1647,  are  mentioned,  "  silk  curtains, 
brass  andirons,  clieny  plates  and  saucers,-  and  Turkey 
carpets."  The  country  furnished  fish  and  game  in 
abundance ;  "  and  though,"  says  the  Governor,  (in  a 
letter  dated  November  29,  1680,)  "  we  have  not  beef 
and  mutton,  yet,  God  be  praised,  we  want  them  not ; 
our  Indian  corn  answers  for  all."  Groceries  were 
soon  brought  over  in  abundance  from  England ;  but 
tea  and  coffee  were,  at  that  time,  luxuries  unknown 
in  Europe.  Many  laws  were  early  made  "  against 
tobacco,  and  immodest  fashions,  and  costly  apparel ;" 
and  attempts  equally  misjudged  and  unavailing  were 
made,  to  regulate  the  spirit  of  gain,  as  well  as  to 
check  a  disposition  to  expense.  The  prices  of  "labour 
and  of  commodities  were  fixed  repeatedly  by  positive 
laws ;  but  experience  soon  proved  the  futility  of  all 
such  projects.  Another  feature  of  their  legislative 
policy  has  exposed  "  the  pilgrim  fathers"  of  New 
England  to  the  charge  of  intolerance.  At  a  general 
court  held  in  1631,  they  ordained,  that  none  but  thos<* 
who  had  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  had  becoms 
members  of  some  church,  should  be  admitted  members 
of  the  Corporation,  or  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting. 
This  law,  however  contrary  to  just  views  of  political 
liberty,  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  avowed  mo- 
tives of  their  emigration.  Their  object,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  was,  ''to  plant  a  church,  not  an 
empire ;  and  they  were  not  merely  a  religious,  but  a 
"  theological,"  or  rather  an  ecclesiastical  community. 
The  settlers  of  New  England,"  remarks  Dr.  D wight, 
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"fled  from  persecution.  Every  government  in  the 
Christian  world,  claimed  at  that  time,  the  right  to 
control  the  religious  conduct  of  its  subjects.  This 
claim,  it  is  true,  finds  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures. 
But  its  legitimacy  never  had  been  questioned,  and, 
therefore,  never  investigated.  All  that  was  then  con- 
tended for,  was,  that  it  should  be  exercised  with  jus- 
tice and  moderation.  Our  ancestors  brought  with 
them  to  America,  the  very  same  opinions  concerning 
this  subject,  which  were  entertained  by  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  by  all  other  men  of  all  Christian  coun- 
tries. As  they  came  to  New  England,  and  under- 
went all  the  hardships  of  colonizing  it,  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  their  religion  unmolested,  they  naturally 
were  very  reluctant  that  others,  who  had  borne  no 
share  of  their  burdens,  should  wantonly  intrude  upon 
their  favourite  object,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  With  these  views,  they 
began  to  exercise  the  claim  above  mentioned,  and, 
like  the  people  of  all  other  countries,  carried  the  exer- 
cise to  lengths  which  nothing  can  justify.  But  it 
ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  no  other  civilized 
nation  can  take  up  the  first  -stone  to  cast  against 
them." 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  RHODE   ISLAND 

T  was  not  long  before  a  case  arose, 
which  put  to  the  test  the  intolerant 
nature  of  their  theocratic  principles 
of  government.  In  the  year  1634, 
Roger  Williams,  the  minister  of 
Salem,  having  occasioned  disturb- 
ances, by  advancing  tenets  which 
were  considered  as  not  only  hereti- 
cal, but  seditious,  and  being  found 
irreclaimable,  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  colony.  The  cause  of  his  banishment  is  very  dif- 
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ferently  stated.  By  some  writers,  lie  is  represented 
as  having  been  expelled  simply  for  avowing  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  civil  magistrate  is  bound  to  grant  equal 
protection  to  every  denomination  of  Christians ;  a 
doctrine  too  liberal  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  If 
Dr.  Dwight,  however,  is  correct,  this  was  by  no  means 
the  fact.  "  This  gentleman,"  says  the  learned  writer, 
"  came  to  New  England  in  the  year  1631,  and  was 
chosen  as  an  assistant  in  the  ministry  to  Mr.  Skelton, 
at  Salem.  His  peculiar  opinions  had  given  offence  to 
the  magistrates  before  his  ordination.  After  he  was 
ordained,  he  persuaded  the  church  at  Salem  to  send 
admonitory  letters  to  that  of  Boston,  and  to  several 
others,  in  which  they  accused  the  magistrates  who 
were  members  of  them,  of  gross  offences,  and  denied 
the  character  of  purity  to  all  the  churches  but  their 
own.  It  will  naturally  be  supposed,  that  these  letters 
were  not  very  favourably  received.  Soon  afterwards, 
Mr.  Williams  impeached  and  denied  the  purity  of  even 
the  Salem  church,  and  separated  himself  from  it,  be- 
cause it  would  not  refuse  to  hold  communion  with  the 
other  churches  in  New  England.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  separated  from  his  own  wife,  and  would  perform 
no  act  of  religious  worship  when  she  was  present, 
because  she  attended  divine  service  at  the  church  in 
Salem.  He  also  influenced  Mr.  Endicot  to  cut  the 
cross  out  of  the  King's  colours,  as  being  a  relic  of 
anti-christian  superstition ;  and  taught,  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  a  pious  man  to  commune  in  family 
prayer,  or  in  taking  an  oath,  with  persons  whom  he 
judged  to  be  unregenerate.  He  would  not  take,  nor, 
so  far  as  was  in  his  power,  suffer  others  to  take,  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  because  the  magistrates  who  admin- 
istered it  were,  in  his  view,  unrenewed.  He  also 
taught,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  an  unregenerate  m^^^u 
to  pray.     Mr.  Williams,  I  fully  believe  to  have  ho^^ 
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an  uprlglit  man.  What  was  very  remarkable,  lie 
held  the  very  just  as  well  as  liberal  opinion,  which 
one  could  hardly  expect  to  find  united  with  those  men- 
tioned above,  that  '  to  punish  a  man  for  any  matters 
of  his  conscience,  is  persecution.'  Efforts  were  made 
to  reclaim  this  gentleman ;  but  they  were  made  in 
vain.  He  was  therefore  banished  from  Massachu- 
setts." 

This  banishment  was  not  a  light  matter.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  settlements  in  the  winter.  But 
he  was  hospitably  received  by  Canonicus,  and  found  a 
permanent  shelter  in  Rhode  Island. 

"In  1638,  Mr.  William  Coddington,  one  of  the 
original  planters  of  Massachusetts,  a  respectable  mer- 
chant in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  first  assistants  (in 
council,)  disgusted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  govern- 
ment against  the  Antinomians,  and  not  improbably 
attached  to  their  doctrines,  having  sold  his  estate, 
quitted  the  jurisdiction,  and,  with  a  number  of  his 
associates,  settled  on  the  island  of  Aquidnick  (or 
Aquetnec),  in  Narrhagansett  Bay,  and  named  it  Rhode 
Island." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  that  colony,  of 
which,  though  Coddington  was  the  first  governor, 
Roger  Williams  is  to  be  considered  as  the  founder 
and  legislator,  as  the  settlement  was  made  under  his 
advice ;  and  to  him  is  attributed  the  merit  of  having 
first  set  an  example  of  the  equal  toleration  of  all  reli- 
gious sects  in  the  same  political  community. 
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1635,  Massacliusetts  received  a 
fresh  accession  of  emigrants  from 
England,  among  whom  were  two 
individuals  who  were  destined  to  act 
conspicuous  parts  in  the  subsequent 
affairs  of  their  native  country.  One 
was  Hugh  Peters,  afterwards  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  the  Protector ;  the 
other  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Vane.  The  latter 
was  at  this  time  but  five-and-twenty  years  of  age; 
but,  by  his  grave  deportment,  his  engaging  manners, 
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and  his  ardent  professions  of  attachment  to  liberty, 
lie  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  settlers,  that,  the 
year  after  his  arrival,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the 
colony.  His  popularity,  however,  we  are  told,  was 
transient.  "  l)uring  his  administration,  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  woman  who  was  distinguished  for 
her  eloquence,  and  had  imbibed  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
age,  instituted  weekly  meetings  for  persons  of  her  own 
sex,  in  which  she  commented  on  the  sermons  of  the 
preceding  Sunday,  and  advanced  certain  mystical  and 
extravagant  doctrines ;  these  spread  rapidly  among 
the  people,  and  many  became  converts.  Governor 
Vane,  with  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wheelwright,  two 
distinguished  clergymen,  embraced  them  with  ardour  ; 
but  Lieutenant-Governor  Winthrop,  and  a  majority 
of  the  churches,  deemed  them  heretical  and  seditious. 
Great  excitement  was  produced  among  the  people  ; 
many  conferences  were  held ;  public  fasts  were  ap- 
pointed ;  a  general  synod  was  summoned ;  and,  after 
much  intemperate  discussion,  her  opinions  were  deter- 
mined to  be  erroneous,  and  she  and  some  of  her  adhe- 
rents were  banished  from  the  colony. 

"  Not  beinor  ao-ain  chosen  governor,  Vane  returned 
in  discrust  to  Enojland ;  eniraf^ed  in  the  civil  wars 
which  soon  afterwards  afflicted  the  country  ;  sustained 
high  offices  in  the  republican  party ;  and,  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  was  accused  of  high  treason, 
convicted,  and  executed.  We  copy  the  account  of 
this  atrocious  transaction  from  a  British  historian. 

"  The  house  of  commons  demanded  the  trial,  or 
rather  the  execution,  of  Lambert  and  Vane,  state 
prisoners  since  the  Restoration.  It  is  necessary  to 
repeat  here,  that  they  were  excepted  from  the  act  of 
oblivion,  that  both  houses  at  the  same  time  petitioned 
the  king  for  their  lives,  and  that  the  king  promised 
his  compliance.     The  new  parliament  disdained  the 
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moderation  of  the  convention,  and  clamoured  for  their 
blood.  They  were  accordingly  brought  to  trial  in  a 
few  days  after  the  prorogation.  Neither  had  sat  in 
judgment  upon  Charles  I. :  their  crime  was  their 
having  served  the  usurpation — under  the  style  and  title 
of  the  commonwealth.  Lambert,  a  brave  soldier,  but 
a  weak  man,  confessed  himself  guilty,  made  abject 
supplication  for  the  royal  clemency,  and  was  suftered 
to  reach  the  end  of  his  natural  life  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  either  wholly  unthought  of,  or  remembered 
only  to  be  despised. 

"  Vane  had  the  reputation  of  wanting  personal 
firmness.  He  defended  himself  on  his  trial  with 
undaunted  resolution,  and  never  gave  more  shining 
proof  of  the  elevation  of  his  talents  and  his  principles. 
The  indictment  charged  him  with  treason  against  the 
person  and  government  of  Charles  II. ;  and  the  overt 
acts  to  sustain  it  were  his  official  acts,  as  a  public 
servant  of  the  commonwealth.  His  defence  was,  first, 
that  he  acted  under  the  authority  of  the  parliament, 
then  the  supreme,  sole,  and  established  governing 
power  of  England;  next,  that  the  authority  of  the 
parliament  was  legal  and  supreme,  and  the  cause 
which  it  vindicated  just  and  sacred  before  God  and 
man.  The  judges  decided  that  Charles  II.  was 
King  of  England  de  facto  as  well  as  d&  jiire^  whilst 
he  lived  a  wandering  exile,  repudiated  even  by  foreign 
courts ;  and  the  pretence  of  this  revolting  iniquity 
was,  that  there  was  then  no  person  in  England  assu- 
ming the  style  and  title  of  king.  The  verdict  of 
guilty  against  Vane  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
matter  of  course.  He  ofi'ered  a  fruitless  bill  of  excep- 
tions, founded  on  the  king's  pledged  faith  to  the  late 
parliament.  Charles  broke  his  faith,  and  thereby 
left  one  of  the  darkest  stains  upon  his  personal  char- 
acter. 
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"  On  the  14th  of  June,  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  led 
on  foot  to  the  scaffold  at  Tower  Hill.  There  are  pre- 
served minute  particulars  of  his  demeanour  and  treat- 
ment. He  was  clad  in  a  black  suit  and  mantle,  with 
a  scarlet  waistcoat  showing  itself  at  the  breast,  his 
head  uncovered,  his  eye  bright,  his  colour  unchanged. 
It  was  remarked  that  he  showed  the  solemn  calmness 
of  a  mere  spectator  of  the  scene.  He  proceeded  to 
address  the  people  from  written  notes,  but  was  soon 
interrupted  and  reviled  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  The  sheriff  snatched  his  notes  from  his  hand, 
whilst  the  Lieutenant  ransacked  his  pockets  for  papers, 
and  trumpets  were  sounded  to  drown  his  voice.  He 
appealed  from  men  to  Heaven,  and  submitted  to  his 
fate.  His  last  words,  as  he  knelt  before  the  scaffold, 
were,  '  Father,  glorify  thy  servant  in  the  sight  of  men, 
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that  he  may  glorify  thee  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
to  thee  and  to  his  country.' 

*'  The  death  of  Vane  has  been  ascribed  to  his  hav- 
ing produced  the  minute  of  council  in  evidence  against 
Strafford ;  and  Echard,  in  his  perfidious  compilation, 
ventures  to  declare  the  death  of  Vane  on  the  same 
spot  where  Strafford  died,  a  judgment  of  God.  But 
Charles  had  not  virtue  enough  to  inherit  either  the 
remorse  or  vengeance  of  his  father,  for  the  sacrifice 
of  that  famous  minister ;  and  his  own  letter  to  Clar- 
endon, shows  that  he  broke  his  faith  from  fear  and 
hatred  of  the  virtue  and  intrepidity  with  which  Vane 
defended  his  life  and  vindicated  his  principles  on  his 
trial. 

^'  The  king  and  his  chief  minister  came  to  the  de- 
termination of  '  putting  out  of  the  w^ay'  a  man  in  whom 
the  genius  of  the  commonwealth  survived.  Vane 
belongs  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  that  epoch.  It  has 
been  remarked,  as  anomalous  and  extraordinary,  that 
a  diplomatist,  an  administrator,  and  statesman,  of 
versatile  accomplishments  and  superior  genius,  should 
indulge  in  the  wildest  mysticism  as  a  religionist ;  but 
the  simple  and  obvious  truth  is  that  he  w^as  more  than 
ordinarily  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  age.  With 
the  visionary  fervour  of  his  religion  he  combined  the 
first  principle  to  which  he  would  have  been  led  by  the 
light  of  reason  and  philosophy — that  of  religious  tol- 
eration. In  this,  however,  he  but  shared  a  virtue  of 
the  Independents.  All  sects  are  ready  to  preach  tol- 
eration when  they  are  the  party  oppressed.  The 
Independents  alone  have  passed  that  sure  ordeal 
of  principle,  the  possession  of  power.  The  liberty  of 
conscience,  which  they  asked  when  they  were  weak, 
they  gave  when  they  became  strong." 
27* 
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MISSIONARY    LABOURS    OF    ELLIOT    AND 
MAYHEW. 


most   emin 


OR  many  years  pre"\aous  to  the 
time  of  King  Philip's  War, 
sincere  endeavours  had  been 
made  by  Christian  missiona- 
ries to  reclaim  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  New  England 
from  the  savage  state,  and  to 
impart  to  them  the  blessings  of 
civilization  and  religion.  The 
ent    and    successful   of  these  missionaries 
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were  John  Elliot  and  Thomas  Majhew.  Elliotj  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Roxbury,  a  most  humble,  pure,  and 
zealous  Christian,  laboured  diligently  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  Indian  language,  and  made  an  Indian 
grammar,  and  a  translation  of  the  scriptures.  Having 
prevailed  upon  his  converts  to  adopt  the  habits  of 
civilized  life,  he  procured  from  the  general  court  a 
grant  of  land  for  their  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Concord,  and  soon  formed  a  number  of  flourishing 
little  towns,  the  residence  of  "praying  Indians." 
The  women  in  the  new  settlements  learned  to  spin ; 
the  men  to  dig  and  till  the  ground ;  and  the  children 
were  instructed  in  the  English  language;  and  taught 
to  read  and  write.  When  they  had  founded  their 
town  of  Natick,  on  Charles  river,  they  desired  Elliot 
to  frame  a  system  of  municipal  government  for  them. 
He  directed  their  attention  to  the  counsel  that  Jethro 
gave  to  Moses ;  and,  in  conformity  with  it  they  electd 
for  themselves  rulers  of  hundreds,  of  fifties,  and  of 
tens.  The  provincial  government  also  appointed  a 
court,  which,  without  assuming  jurisdiction  over  them, 
tendered  the  assistance  of  its  judicial  mediation  to  all 
who  might  be  willing  to  refer  to  it  the  adjustment  of 
their  more  difficult  or  important  controversies.  It 
was  not  till  1660  that  the  first  Indian  church  was 
founded  by  Elliot,  in  Massachusetts.  There  were  at 
that  time  no  fewer  than  ten  settlements  within  the 
province,  occupied  by  Indians  comparatively  civilized. 

While  Elliot  and  an  increasing  body  of  associates 
were  thus  employed  in  Massachusetts,  Mayhew,  with 
a  few  coadjutors,  was  diligently  prosecuting  the  same 
design  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  Eliza- 
beth Isles,  and  the  territory  comprehended  in  the 
Plymouth  patent. 

When  Mayhew  was  subsequently  lost  in  a  voyage 
undertaken  in  order  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
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mother  country  in  tlie  cause  of  the  Indians,  his  aged 
father  supplied  his  phice.  The  benevolent  and  disin- 
terested labours  of  these  pious  men  were  blessed  with 
complete  success,  so  far  as  they  extended.  Those 
within  the  sphere  of  Mayhew's  influence  preserved 
their  friendship  for  the  whites  inviolate.  Although 
when  isolated  from  the  other  tribes,  they  were  neces- 
sarily destined  gradually  to  dwindle  away,  a  remnant 
still  remains  to  inherit  the  blessings  dispensed  by 
their  early  friend.  The  settlements  of  Elliot,  being 
situated  in  the  theatre  of  King  Philip's  war,  were 
destined  to  a  far  different  fate. 

In  that  disastrous  time,  the  Indian  converts  of 
Elliot  though  unwilling  to  engage  in  hostilities,  were 
drawn  into  the  quarrel ;  and  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, nearly  all  their  smiling  happy  Christianized 
villagers  were  utterly  destroyed.  After  the  war  was 
over,  Elliot  gathered  the  remnant  of  his  converts  to- 
gether and  resumed  his  work,  which  he  continued  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  under  every  species  of  discourage- 
ment. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MISSIONS. 


MISSION  is  an  establish- 
ment of  people  zealous  for 
the  glorj  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  who  go 
and  preach  the  Gospel  in 
remote  countries,  and  among 
infidels.  No  man  possessed 
of  the  least  degree  of  feeling 
or  compassion  for  the  human 
race  can  deny  the  necessity 
and  utility  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. Whoever  considers 
that  the  major  part  of  the  world  is  enveloped  in  the 
grossest  darkness,  bound  with  the  chains  of  savage 
barbarity,  and  immersed  in  the  awful  chaos  of  brutal 
ignorance,  must,  if  he  be  not  destitute  of  every  princi- 
ple of  religion  and  humanity,  concur  with  the  design 
and  applaud  the  principles  of  those  who  engage  in  so 
benevolent  a  work.  We  shall  not,  however,  in  this 
place,  enter  into  a  defence  of  missions,  but  shall  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  short  view  of  those  that  have 
been  established. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Romish  cliurcli  par- 
ticularly exerted  herself  for  the  propagation  of  their 
religion.  The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  pretend  ta 
have  done  mighty  exploits  in  the  spread  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America :  but  when 
we  consider  the  superstitions  they  imposed  on  some, 
and  the  dreadful  cruelties  they  afflicted  on  others, 
it  more  than  counterbalances  any  good  that  was  done. 
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For  a  time,  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  other 
religious  orders,  were  very  zealous  in  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen ;  but  the  Jesuits  outdid  them  in  all 
their  attempts  in  the  conversion  of  African,  Asian, 
and  American  infidels.  Xavier  spread  some  hints  of 
the  Romish  religion  through  the  Portuguese  settlements 
in  the  East  Indies,  through  most  of  the  Indian  conti- 
nent, and  of  Ceylon.  In  1549  he  sailed  to  Japan, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church  there,  which  at 
one  time  was  said  to  have  consisted  of  about  600,000. 
After  him,  others  penetrated  into  China,  and  founded 
a  church,  which  continued  about  170  years.  About 
1580,  others  penetrated  into  Chili  and  Peru  in  South 
America,  and  converted  the  natives.  Others  bestirred 
themselves  to  convert  the  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Mono- 
physites,  Abyssinians,  the  Egyptian  Copts.  "It  is, 
however,"  as  one  observes,  "  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  disciples  of  a  Xavier,  or  the  converts  of  a  Loyola 
and  Dominic,  with  their  partisans  of  the  Romish 
church,  should  be  admitted  among  the  number  of 
Christians,  or  their  labours  be  thought  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  promotion  or  to  the  hindrance  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  methods 
these  men  pursued  tended  much  more  to  make  disci- 
ples to  themselves  and  the  pontiffs  of  Rome,  than  to 
form  the  mind  to  the  reception  of  evangelical  truth. 
With  ardent  zeal,  however,  and  unwearied  industry, 
these  apostles  laljoured  in  this  work.  In  1662  we 
find  the  pope  established  a  congregation  of  cardinals, 
de  propaganda  fide,  and  endowed  it  with  ample 
revenues,  and  every  thing  which  could  forward  the 
missions  was  liberally  supplied.  In  1627,  also,  Urban 
added  the  college  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith ; 
in  which  missionaries  were  taught  the  language,  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  to  be.  sent.  France 
copied  the  example  of  Rome,  and  formed  an  establish- 
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ment  for  the  same  purposes.  The  Jesuits  claimed  the 
first  rank,  as  due  to  their  zeal,  learning,  and  devoted- 
ness  to  the  holy  see.  The  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
and  others,  disputed  the  palm  with  them.  The  new 
world  and  the  Asiatic  regions  were  the  chief  field  of 
their  labours.  Thev  penetrated  into  the  uncultivated 
recesses  of  America.  They  visited  the  untried  regions 
of  Siam,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin-China.  They  entered 
the  vast  empire  of  China  itself,  and  numbered  millions 
among  their  converts.  They  dared  aifront  the  dangers 
of  the  tyrannical  government  of  Japan.  In  India 
they  assumed  the  garb  and  austerities  of  the  Brahmins, 
and  boasted  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  of  a  thousand 
converts  baptized  in  one  year  by  a  single  missionary. 
Their  sufferings,  however,  were  very  great,  and  in 
China  and  Japan  they  were  exposed  to  the  most 
dreadful  persecutions,  and  many  thousands  were  cut 
off,  with,  at  last^  a  final  expulsion  from  the  empire. 
In  Africa  the  Capuchins  were  chiefly  employed,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  considerable 
success.  And  in  America  their  laborious  exertions 
have  had  but  little  influence,  we  fear,  to  promote  the 
real  conversion  of  the  natives  to  the  truth. 

In  the  year  1621,  the  Dutch  opened  a  church  in 
the  city  of  Batavia,  and  from  hence  ministers  were 
sent  to  Amboyna.  At  Leyden,  ministers  and  assist- 
ants were  educated  for  the  purpose  of  missions  under 
the  famous  Walaeus,  and  sent  into  the  East,  where 
thousands  embraced  the  Christian  religion  at  Formosa, 
Columba,  Java,  Malabar,  &c. ;  and  though  the  work 
declined  in  some  places,  yet  there  are  still  churches 
in  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Amboyna,  &c. 

About  1705,  Frederic  IV.,  of  Denmark,  applied  to 

the  university  of  Halle,  in  Germany,  for  missionaries 

to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the 

East  Indies;   and  Messrs.   Ziegenbalg  and   Plutscho 

28 
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were  the  first  employed  on  this  important  mission ;  to 
thom  others  were  soon  added,  who  laboured  with 
considerable  success.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  eigh- 
teen thousand  Gentoos  have  been  brought  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity. 

A  great  work  has  been  carried  on  among  the  Indian 
nations  in  North  Ayiierica.  One  of  its  first  and  most 
eminent  instruments  was  as  we  have  already  seen 
Mr.  Elliot,  commonly  called  the  Indian  apostle,  who, 
from  the  time  of  his  going  to  New  England,  in  1631, 
to  his  death,  in  1690,  devoted  himself  to  this  great 
work  by  his  lips  and  pen ;  translating  the  Bible  and 
other  books  into  the  natic  dialect.  Some  years  after  this, 
Thomas  Mayhew,  Esq.,  governor  and  patentee  of  the 
islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  some  neighbouring 
islands,  greatly  exerted  himself  in  the  attempt  to  con- 
vert the  Indians  in  that  part  of  America.  His  son 
John  gathered  and  founded  an  Indian  church,  which, 
after  his  death,  not  being  able  to  pay  a  minister,  the 
old  gentleman  himself,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  became 
their  instructor  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  his 
grandson,  and  great-grandson,  both  succeeded  him  in 
the  same  work.  Mr.  D.  Brainerd  was  also  a  truly 
pious  and  successful  missionary  among  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Delaware  Indians.  His  journal  contains 
instances  of  very  extraordinary  conversions. 

But  the  Moravians  have  exceeded  all  in  their  mis- 
sionary exertions.  They  have  various  missions  :  and, 
by  their  persevering  zeal,  it  is  said  upwards  of  23,000, 
of  the  most  destitute  of  mankind,  in  different  regions 
of  the  earth,  have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  Vast  numbers  in  the  Danish  islands  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Jau  and  St.  Croix,  and  the  English 
islands  of  Jamaica,  Antigua,  Nevis,  Barbadoes,  St. 
Kitts,  and  Tobago,  have,  by  their  ministry,  been 
called  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     In  the 
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inhospitable  climes  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  tbey 
have  met  with  wonderful  success,  after  undergoing  the 
most  astonishinor  dangers  and  difficulties.  The  Arro- 
wack  Indians,  and  the  negroes  of  Surinam  and  Ber- 
bice,  have  been  collected  into  bodies  of  faithful  people 
by  them.  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  have,  by  their  instrumentality,  afforded  happy 
evidences  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  Even  those 
esteemed  the  last  of  human  beings,  for  brutishness 
and  ignorance,  the  Hottentots,  have  been  formed 
into  their  societies ;  and  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
are  said  to  be  worshipping  God  at  Bavians  Cloof, 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  might  also  men- 
tion their  efforts  to  illumine  the  distant  East,  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the  Nicobar  islands ;  their 
attempts  to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia,  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  Persia  and  Egypt,  and  to  ascend  the  moun- 
ts-ins of  Caucasus.  In  fact,  where  shall  we  find  the 
men  who  have  laboured  as  these  have  ?  Their  invin- 
cible patience,  their  well-regulated  zeal,  their  self- 
denial,  their  constant  prudence,  deserve  the  meed  of 
highest  approbation.  Nor  are  they  wearied  in  so 
honourable  a  service  ;  for  they  have  numerous  mission- 
ariss  still  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Good  has  been  also  done  by  the  Weslei/an  Metho- 
disfs,  who  are  certainly  not  the  least  in  missionary 
work.  They  have  several  missionaries  in  the  British 
dominions  in  America  and  in  the  West  Indies.  They 
have  some  thousands  of  members  in  their  societies  in 
those  parts. 

In  1791,  a  society  was  instituted  among  the  Bap- 
tists, called,  '  The  Particular  Baptist  society  for  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen ;"  under  the 
auspices  of  which  missionaries  were  sent  to  India,  and 
favourable  accounts  of  their  success  have  been  received. 
We  learn,  with  pleasure,  that  through  their  indefati- 
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gable  industry,  tlie  New  Testament,  and  part  of  tho 
Bible,  have  been  translated  and  printed  in  the  Ben- 
galee ;  and  that  parts  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
translated  into  ten  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
East. 

In  the  year  1795,  The  London  3Iissionary  Society 
was  formed.  This  is  not  confined  to  one  body  of  peo- 
ple, but  consists  of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Seceders,  Methodists,  and  Independents,  who  hold  an 
annual  meeting  in  London  in  May.  As  the  state  of 
this  society  is  before  the  public,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary here  to  enlarge ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  now 
on  the  most  permanent  and  respectable  footing.  "  It 
has  assumed  consistency  and  order ;  it  combines 
integrity  of  character,  fortitude  of  mind,  and  fixedness 
of  resolution,  with  continual  progression  of  effort  for 
the  exalted  purpose  of  presenting  the  doctrines  of  the 
blessed  Gospel  to  the  acceptance  of  the  perishing 
heathen,  and  of  exhibiting  an  uncorrupt  example  of 
their  tendencies  and  effects  in  their  own  characters 
and  conduct." 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  societies,  others  have 
been  formed  of  less  note.  In  1699,  a  society  was 
instituted  in  England  iov promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge. In  1701,  another  was  formed  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.  In  Scotland, 
about  the  year  1700,  a  society  was  instituted  for  the 
Propagation  of  Christian  Knotvledge.  Recently, 
some  clergymen  of  the  established  church  have  formed 
one  among  themselves.  Societies  for  spreading  the 
Gospel  also  have  been  instituted  in  various  other 
places. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations have  not  been  wanting  in  efforts  to  dis- 
seminate the  truths  of  the  Bible.  Missionary  societies 
exist  in  almost  all  of  the  large  cities ;  great  sums  of 
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money  are  annually  collected  and  expended  in  the 
cause.  A  large  number  of  the  missionaries  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  courage,  persevering 
energy,  fortitude  and  sacrifice.  Among  the  laborers 
in  the  work  of  religious  enlightenment,  are  many  of  the 
gentler  sex,  who  have  clearly  proved  that  when  ani- 
mated by  a  strength  of  faith  and  a  love  of  humanity 
they  are  equal  to  as  trying  exertions  as  their  sterner 
co-operators.  There  is  no  part  of  the  heathen  world 
they  dare  not  visit,  to  teach  the  joys  of  peace  and 
love. 

From  the  whole,  it  seems  evident  that  the  light 
and  knowledge  of  the  glorious  Gospel  will  be  more 
diffused  than  ever  throughout  the  earth.  And  who 
is  there  that  has  any  concern  for  the  souls  of  men, 
any  love  for  truth  and  religion,  but  what  must  rejoice 
at  the  formation,  number,  and  success  of  those  institu- 
tions, which  have  not  the  mere  temporal  concerns  of 
men,  but  their  everlasting  welfare,  as  their  object? 
My  heart  overflows  with  joy,  and  mine  eyes  with  tears, 
when  I  consider  the  happy  and  extensive  effects  which 
are  likely  to  take  place.  The  untutored  mind  will 
receive  the  peaceful  principles  of  religion  and  virtue ; 
the  savage  barbarian  will  rejoice  in  the  copious  bless- 
ings, and  feel  the  benign  effects  of  civilization ;  the 
ignorant  idolater  will  be  directed  to  offer  up  his  prayers 
and  praises  to  the  true  God,  and  learn  the  way  of 
salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  habitations  of 
cruelty  will  become  the  abodes  of  peace  and  security, 
while  ignorance  and  superstition  shall  give  way  to  the 
celestial  blessings  of  intelligence,  purity,  and  joy. 
Happy  men,  who  are  employed  as  instruments  in  this 
cause  !  who  forego  your  personal  comforts,  relinquish 
your  native  country,  and  voluntarily  devote  yourselves 
to  the  most  noble  and  honourable  of  services  !  Peace 
and  prosperity  be  with  you  ! 
28* 
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SEIZURE  OF  OCT  FAWKE3. 


THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 


AMES  I.,  had  not  been  more 
than  a  year  on  the  throne  when 
a  horrible  plot  was  formed  by 
some  desperate  and  fanatic 
Roman  catholics,  to  blow  up 
the  parliament  house  wdth  gun- 
powder, when  the  king,  the 
royal  family,  and  all  the  peers 
of  England  should  be  assem- 
bled. Of  this  atrocious  plot,  named  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  the  following  are  some  of  the  leading  circum- 
stances. 

The  idea  was  first  conceived  by  Robert  Catesby,  a 
(330) 
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gentleman  of  good  birth  and  property,  "which  last, 
however,  he  had  squandered  in  riot  and  dissipation. 
He  communicated  it  to  two  of  his  friends,  John  Wright 
and  Thomas  Winter,  which  last  went  over  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  there  engaged  in  the  plot  one  Guy 
Fawkes,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  in  Yorkshire, 
who  having  run  through  his  small  patrimony,  had 
entered  the  Spanish  service.  When  Winter  and 
Fawkes  came  to  London  the  plan  was  communicated 
to  Thomas  Percy,  a  kinsman  of  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, to  whom  he  acted  as  steward,  and  a  house 
adjoining  the  parliament  house  was  taken  in  his  name, 
and  Fawkes,  as  his  servant,  was  put  in  charge  of  it. 
Another  house  was  taken  at  Lambeth,  in  which  the 
powder,  timber  and  other  things  requisite  for  their 
purpose,  might  be  kept. 

These  preparations  were  made  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  as  parliament  was  not  to  meet  till  the 
February  of  the  following  year,  the  conspirators  did 
not  commence  operations  till  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber. Catesby  and  his  associates  then  entered  the 
house  in  Westminster,  well  supplied  with  tools  and 
with  hard  eggs  and  baked  meats  for  their  support, 
and  began  to  run  a  mine  thence  under  the  parliament 
house,  Fawkes  standing  sentinel  while  they  wrought. 
They  never  stirred  out,  or  even  went  up  stairs,  lest 
they  should  be  seen,  and  every  night  they  spread  over 
the  garden  the  matter  which  they  had  extracted  dur- 
ing the  day.  They  thus  wrought  till  Christmas-eve, 
when  learning  that  the  meeting  of  parliament  was  put 
off  till  the  following  October,  they  separated  for  the 
holydays. 

Their  number  was  increased  when  they  renewed 
their  labours  in  the  month  of  February.  The  new 
associates  were  Wright's  brother  Christopher,  AVinter's 
brother  Robert,  and  John  Grant  of  Norwood,  near 
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Warwick.  And  wc  may  here  observe,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Gatcsby'53  two  servants,  Keyes  and  Bates, 
all  enga;^e(l  in  this  diabolical  conspiracy  were  gentle- 
men, and  all  but  Percy  and  Catesby  men  of  unexcep- 
tionable moral  character  and  of  independent  fortune. 
We  may  hence  learn  how  baneful  are  the  effects  of 
false  religion  on  the  mind  and  heart  when  it  could 
engage  such  men  in  such  an  undertaking. 

We  need  hardly  observe  that  the  conspirators  were 
superstitious  men.  Accordingly,  we  are  told,  that  as 
they  were  urging  on  their  mine  they  one  day  distinctly 
heard  the  tolling  of  a  bell  under  the  parliament  house. 
Fawkes,  when  called  down,  heard  it  also ;  but  when 
they  had  sprinkled  the  place  with  holy  water  the 
Bound  ceased,  and  the  same  remedy  always  proved 
•efficacious  whenever  it  was  renewed.  Some  time  after 
they  were  startled  by  a  rushing  noise  over  tjieir  heads  ; 
they  thought  at  first  that  they  were  discovered,  but  on 
inquiry  they  found  that  it  was  caused  by  a  man  named 
Bright,  who  was  selling  off  his  coals  from  a  cellar 
under  the  house  of  lords.  They  now  saw  that  by 
taking  that  cellar  they  might  terminate  their  labours, 
and  it  was  accordingly  taken  in  Percy's  name,  and 
twenty  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  conveyed  to  it  from 
the  house  in  Lambeth,  and  covered  over  with  billets 
and  faggots  of  wood,  and  lumber  and  empty  bottles 
were  scattered  over  the  ground  to  deceive  those  who 
might  happen  to  enter  the  cellar. 

During  the  summer  the  plot  was  communicated  to 
three  gentlemen  of  good  birth  and  large  fortune, 
namely,  sir  Everard  l)igby,  Ambrose  Rook  wood,  and 
Francis  Tresham.  As  parliament  was  certainly  to 
meet  on  the  5th  of  November,  the  conspirators  made 
their  final  arrangements.  Fawkes  was  to  fire  the 
mine  by  means  of  a  slow  match,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  lighted  it  he  was  to  hasten  on  board  a  small  ves- 
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Bel  which  would  be  lyings  ready  in  the  river,  and  carry 
the  news  over  to  their  friends  in  Flanders.  Bigby 
was  on  the  same  day  to  assemble  a  number  of  the 
catholic  gentry  under  pretence  of  a  hunting  party  at 
Dunchurch,  in  Warwickshire,  and  seize  the  king's  only 
daughter,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  proclaim  her  queen. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  as  lord  Monteagle,  a 
catholic  peer,  was  sitting  at  supper  at  his  house  at 
Hoxton,  near  London,  an  anonymous  letter  was  handed 
to  him  by  a  page,  who  said  he  had  received  it  from  a 
strange  man  in  the  street.  It  desired  him  to  make 
seme  excuse  for  not  attending  parliament,  "  for  God 
and  man,"  it  is  said,  "had  concurred  to  punish  the 
wickedness  of  this  time,"  with  other  mysterious  hints. 
Lord  Monteagle  went  that  very  evening  to  Whitehall, 
and  showed  the  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  other 
lords  of  the  council,  and  next  day,  when  the  king, 
who  had  been  out  hunting,  returned  to  town,  a  coun- 
cil was  held  on  the  subject  of  the  letter.  James  him- 
self was  the  person  to  discover  its  meaning,  but  it  was 
determined  not  to  search  the  cellar  to  the  last  moment. 
Accordingly,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  parliament 
the  lord  chamberlain  and  some  others  entered  the 
cellar.  They  saw  Fawkes  there,  but  made  no  remark  ; 
in  the  night  a  magistrate  was  sent,  who  arrested  him 
as  he  was  coming  out,  and  six  and  thirty  barrels  of 
powder  were  found  in  the  cellar  when  it  was  searched. 
Fawkes,  when  taken  before  the  council,  avowed  and 
gloried  in  his  design,  but  refused  to  name  his  accom- 
plices. 

Such  of  the  conspirators  as  were  in  London  fled  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  the  apprehension  of  Fawkes. 
When  they  came  to  Dunchurch  their  dejected  looks 
told  their  story,  and  all  who  were  there  disperse^^  to 
provide  for  their  security.     As  they  went  along  tho 
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catholic  gentry  drove  them  from  their  doors  with 
reproaclies.  At  leno;th  they  reached  Ilolbeacli,  the 
house  of  Stcplien  Littleton,  one  of  their  friends. 
There,  as  they  were  drying  some  of  their  powder 
which  had  been  wetted,  a  burning  coal  fell  into  it,  and 
Catesby  and  some  others  were  much  injured  by  the 
explosion.  Next  day  the  sheriff  of  the  county  appeared 
and  summoned  them  to  surrender.  On  their  refusal 
he  ordered  an  assault  on  the  house.  Kookwood, 
Thomas  Winter  and  the  two  Wrights  were  wounded. 
Catesby  and  Percy,  who  had  placed  themselves  back 
to  back,  were  shot  through  the  bodies  by  two  balls 
from  one  musket,  and  both  of  them  died  of  their 
wounds.  The  whole  party  were  then  made  prisoners. 
Digby  and  others  who  were  not  there  were  captured 
in  different  places,  and  all  were  conveyed  to  London. 
They  all,  like  Fawkes,  confessed  their  crime,  and  all 
were  executed  as  traitors.  They  died  glorying  in  the 
deed  for  which  they  had  suffered. 

From  the  confessions  of  Some  of  the  conspirators  i^ 
appeared  that  Father  Garnet,  the  superior  of  the 
Jesuits  in  England,  was  acquainted  with  the  plot.  A 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension,  and  as  it 
was  suspected  that  he  was  concealed  at  Ilendlip  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Abington,  near  Worcester,  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  surrounded  and  searched  the 
house.  So  well,  however,  were  the  places  of  conceal- 
ment contrived,  that  it  was  not  till  the  eighth  day 
that  Garnet  was  discovered.  He  was  brought  up  to 
London,  and  being  tried  and  found  guilty,  he  was 
hanged  on  a  gallows  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard. 

Though  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  Garnet's 
guilt,  the  church  of  Rome  has  made  him  one  of  her 
saints,  and  therefore  an  object  of  worship  to  pious 
catholics.  As  miracles  are  required  to  prove  saint- 
hood, we  are  told  that  a  new  kind  of  grass  sprang  up 
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on  the  spot  where  he  last  stood  in  Hendlip  lawn  of 
the  form  of  an  hnperial  crown,  and  that  the  cattle 
never  touched  it.  A  spring  of  oil,  too,  burst  out  of 
the  earth  at  the  place  where  he  suffered  martyrdom. 
But  the  miracle  that  made  most  noise  at  the  time  was 
that  of  Father  Garnet's  Straw.  This  was  an  ear  of 
the  straw  used  at  his  execution,  which  a  young  catholic 
picked  up,  and  on  which  appeared  the  face  of  the 
martyr.  The  privy  council  found  it  necessary  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  it  of  course 
proved  to  have  been  a  pious  fraud. 


-^'-T 


SANDWICH   ISLANDS. 

,  ^-f^-^^'g^^^  MONG  the  more  recent  conquests  of  the 
w^'S^S^l  ^ib^^j  *^^  wonderful  success  attending 
K^«^>-^K^^4l  ii^Q  self-denying  labours  of  American 
missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  is 
worthy  of  special  commemoration.  The 
;?^^i  islands  of  Hawaii,  Maui,  Molokai,  Ohau, 
^^^'  Lanai,  Nihau,  &c.,  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  were  inhabited,  before  the  arrival  of  these 
missionaries,  by  a  race  of  uncivilized  and  savage 
people,  addicted  to  the  most  absurd  superstitions  and 
the  most  revolting  idolatry.  Those  isles  of  the  sea 
are  now  the  home  of  a  sober,  industrious  people, 
advancing  in  intelligence  and  in  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation. The  Bible  has  been  printed  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  natives  have  been  taught  to  read  it. 
When  the  first  missionaries  arrived  from  America, 
they  were  obliged  not  only  to  learn  the  language  of 
this  barbarous  tribe,  but,  in  order  to  render  their 
work  efficient,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  crude 
elements  of  an  uncouth  tongue  into  a  system.  An 
alphabet  was  formed,  and  the  language  was  reduced  to 
writing.  Schools  were  opened  in  every  district, — 
school-books  were  printed  and  brought  into  extensive 
use, — religious  tracts  were  published  and  circulated, — 
the  New  Testament  and  portions  of  the  Old  were 
translated,  and  finally  the  whole  Bible  was  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  natives.  The  effects  of  this 
beneficial  system  of  instruction  were  soon  apparent. 
These  islands  underwent  a  moral  revolution.  The 
power  of  the  simple  yet  sublime  truths  of  the  Scrip- 
ture was  manifest  in  the  change  eifected  in  the  life  of 
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the  nation.  The  poor,  half-clothed,  often  naked 
savages,  rude,  ignorant,  degraded  by  superstition  and 
idolatrous  rites,  became  a  civilized  people ;  and  now 
the  project  has  been  discussed,  if  not  entertained,  of 
admitting  them  into  the  Union  of  the  great  North 
American  Republic.  The  Sandwich  Islands  have 
taken  their  place  in  the  rank  of  nations :  their  inde- 
pendence has  been  acknowledged  by  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  the  world.  These  facts  are  among  the  won- 
ders of  the  age.  They  fill  some  of  the  brightest  pages 
in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  some  darker  shades  in  these  annals,  which 
will  stand  upon  the  record  as  an  indelible  reproach  to 
the  missionaries  of  the  order  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  The 
policy  of  the  Jesuits  of  late  years  has  been  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  Protestant  missions,  and  pursue  a  sys- 
tem of  perverse  proselytism,  with  a  view  to  turn  the 
labours  of  others  to  their  own  account.  The  attempt 
of  the  French  government,  under  Louis  Phillippe,  to 
force  French  brandy  and  Popery  upon  the  poor  na- 
tives at  the  cannon's  mouth,  is  one  of  the  most  nefa- 
rious acts  on  record.  The  partial  success  of  the  first 
efforts  of  the  papal  emissaries  has  gradually  waned, 
and  the  light  of  Christianity  has  triumphed  over  the 
darkness  of  papal  imposture.  The  land  has  been  filled 
with  schools  and  churches,  and  with  pleasant  dwellings 
and  fruitful  fields.  Missionaries  of  the  gospel  have 
given  to  this  people  the  Bible,  with  the  ability  to  read 
it.  Probably  no  community  has,  in  the  same  short 
space  of  time,  been  so  completely  emancipated  from 
a  state  of  barbarism  and  brought  out  into  the  light 
of  the  gospel  as  the  Sandwich  Islands.  When  the 
first  missionaries  arrived  in  1820,  scarcely  thirty-five 
years  ago,  they  found  a  besotted  race,  degraded  in 
every  respect ;  but  that  generation  has  passed  away, 
and  the  large  proportion  of  the  population,  in  respect 
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to  their  habitations,  dress,  mode  of  living,  manners 
and  pursuits,  thought,  taste,  intelligence,  &c.,  now 
bear  the  aspect  of  enlightened  civilization.  Thig 
language  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  relatively. 
A  nation  sunk  in  indolence,  ignorance,  and  mental 
imbecility,  and  besotted  in  sin,  cannot  be  elevated  to 
enterprise,  intelligence,  and  moral  greatness  in  a  day. 
Britain  did  not  rise  from  her  barbarous  origin  to  the 
summit  of  her  glory  in  many  centuries ;  but  we  must  re- 
member, also,  that  social  reformation  advances,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  great  moral  appliances  now  in  ope- 
ration, with  far  greater  rapidity  than  in  any  former 
age;  and  though  the  work  of  training  up  a  nation  just 
emerging  from  barbarism,  and  teaching  it  refinement, 
is  not  like  the  putting  up  of  a  shepherd's  tent;  though 
it  may  require  years  and  generations  to  establish  habits 
of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  energy  of  the  high- 
est standard, — yet  the  fruits  already  produced  are  a 
precious  earnest  of  the  ripe  results  which  will  accrue, 
when  this  progressive  training  shall  be  more  matured. 
The  history  of  the  mission  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  signal  manifestations 
of  Divine  power  attending  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
A  deep  and  widely-extended  religious  influence  seemed 
at  once  to  pervade  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  con- 
verts to  the  Christian  faith  were  gathered  in  like  the 
multitudes  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  under  the  first 
preaching  of  the  apostles.  In  an  almost  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  more  than  twenty  thousand  con- 
verts were  found  professing  the  Christian  faith;  and 
though  many  of  these  were  unfaithful,  very  many  also 
gave  abundant  evidence  of  their  sincerity  and  stead- 
fastness, and  proved  to  be  genuine  converts  to  the 
power  and  faith  of  the  gospel.  One  of  the  missiona- 
ries, Mr.  Coan,  makes  the  following  judicious  remark 
respecting  the  native  converts ; 
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*'  To  say  that  these  thousands  have  all  entered  by 
Hhe  door/  or  that  they  are  all  *  sheep,'  would  be  more 
than  we  can  say  of  any  church.  Should  but  one-half, 
or  one-fourth  of  them  reach  heaven,  the  sight  will  be 
glorious.  Should  one-half  fall  away  within  one  year, 
my  soul  shall  not  feel  discouraged.  The  way  of  life 
and  the  way  of  death  are  before  them,  and,  by  the  help 
of  God,  I  am  resohxd,  without  ceasing,  to  warn  every 
man,  and  to  teach  every  man,  night  and  day,  with 
tears." 

The  fruits  of  the  influence  of  Bible  truth  are  appa- 
rent, not  only  in  the  improved  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter of  a  people,  but  they  are  seen  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  social  life.  This  connection  between  pure 
morality,  religion,  and  industrial  pursuits,  is  always 
most  intimate.  Habits  of  sobriety  and  diligence,  com- 
bined with  strict  integrity,  are  themselves  sources  of 
social  prosperity.  These  the  Bible  inculcates  and 
enforces,  and  all  true  Christians  practise  them ;  so 
that  the  diflfusion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  discipline 
which  they  exercise,  when  honestly  received,  upon  the 
afi'ections  and  the  habits  of  a  people,  are  always  elevat- 
ing in  their  effect  upon  the  masses.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  offer  a  sketch  of  the  mission  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  we  have  merely  referred  to  a  few  of  the 
leading  facts  in  the  narrative,  as  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  power  which  accompanies  the  Bible,  when  its 
sacred  truths  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  conscience 
and  heart,  even  of  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  of 
the  great  family  of  man.  The  conversion  of  the  many 
thousands  who  have  professed  the  Christian  faith  in 
the  isles  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  their  wonder- 
ful elevation  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  may  well  be 
recorded  among  the  later  conquests  of  the  Bible,  as 
worthy  of  grateful  commemoration. 
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ITHIN  the  last  years,  a  most  astonish- 
ing change  has  been  effected  in  some 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  districts  of  Ire- 
land. The  southern  portions  of  that 
island  have,  until  recently,  been  under 
the  predominance  of  a  most  bigoted 
and  arrogant  priesthood.  Probably  no 
part  of  Europe  has  ever  been  afflicted  with  a  more 
undisguised  exhibition  of  Romanism  at  ease,  than  the 
districts  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  Strong 
in  the  numbers  and  in  the  ignorance,  and  consequent 
superstition  and  devotion  of  'their  parishioners,  the 
priests  ruled  that  section  of  the  province  with  despotic 
authority,  and  the  people  were,  in  consequence,  sunk 
into  a  state  of  barbarism  almost  without  a  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  civilization.  The  most  grotesque  super- 
stitions were  incorporated  into  the  popular  faith  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  the  priests  were  not  at  pains  to 
disguise,  or  in  the  least  conceal,  the  most  revolting 
features  of  their  system.  Popery  was  literally  ramp- 
ant in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  policy  of  the  Romish 
priesthood  was  to  exclude  every  influence  that  could 
by  any  means,  direct  or  indirect,  tend  to  render  the 
people  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  or  in  the  least 
suspicious  of  the  natural  connection  between  their  reli- 
gion and  the  physical  degradation,  wretchedness,  and 
poverty  of  the  peasantry  under  their  control.  By 
exciting  the  most  absurd  and  wicked  prejudices,  they 
had  succeeded  in  rendering  their  deluded  devotees 
proof  against  the  efforts  of  their  Protestant  neighbours 
to  lift  them  from  the  slough  in  which  they  were  volun- 
tarily, though  still  ignorantly,  content  to  wallow. 
Especial  pains  were  taken  to  warn  the  poor  papists 
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against  the  insidious  wiles  of  the  "Bible  readers." 
They  were  threatened  with  all  the  terrors  of  excom- 
munication by  bell,  book,  and  candle.  Under  no 
circumstances  were  they  to  tolerate  in  their  houses 
the  hateful  presence  of  these  "heretical  emissaries," 
who  went  about  from  house  to  house,  and  from  hovel 
to  hovel,  seeking  permission  to  read  the  Bible  to  the 
inmates.  The  most  violent  among  their  partisans  were 
incited  by  the  flatteries  and  suggestions  of  the  priest- 
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hood  to  acts  of  violence,  in  order  to  deter  the  Bible 
readers  from  the  prosecution  of  their  missionary  work. 
They  were  constrained  either  to  abandon  it,  or  to  go 
literally  w^ith  their  life  in  their  hand,  in  peril  of  vio- 
lence and  death.  A  mission  among  the  Thugs  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  adventurous  or  hazardous. 
In  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  these  offices  of 
Christian  benevolence  -were  continued.  The  uniform 
kindness  of  the  "Readers"  produced  its  legitimate 
fruits.  The  poor  peasant  who  was  nursed  in  sickness 
and  comforted  by  gifts  of  mercy,  when  his  priest  de- 
serted him,  or  paid  him  visitations  of  extortion  and 
reprimand,  began,  despite  of  his  prejudices,  to  suspect 
that  the  heretics  were  not  so  bad  as  they  had  been 
represented.  He  gradually  became  willing  to  listen 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  He  found  in  them 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  love,  and  words  of  soberness 
and  truth  to  which  he  had  all  his  life  been  a  stranger. 
For  the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  understand  why  his 
priest  should  so  strenuously  forbid  him  to  read  the 
Bible,  or  have  it  read  to  him  by  another,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  declare  that  it  was  the  revelation  of 
God's  holy  will,  and  that  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  laid  by  apostles,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.  "  Surely  this  is 
a  strange  thing  !"  he  would  naturally  say  to  himself. 
"If  the  Protestant  Bible  is  a  bad  book,  why  do  not 
the  priests  let  us  have  the  Douay  Bible,  which  they  say 
is  the  true  one  ?  They  may  let  us  have  it,  too,  but 
then  what  good  will  it  do  us,  if  we  cannot  read  a  single 
letter  in  the  book  ?  Why  do  they  not  teach  us  to 
read  ?  And  if  they  will  not  give  us,  who  are  older, 
the  opportunity  of  learning,  why  do  they  keep  our 
children  in  ignorance  ?  Surely,  if  they  loved  Christ, 
they  would  not  only  keep  his  commandments  them- 
selves, but  they  would  teach  us  to  do  the  same;  and 
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one  of  his  commands  is,  *  Search  the  S  ^riptures !' 
But  the  priest  says,  'No,  you  shall  not  search  them!' 
Whom  shall  we  obey?  The  parish  priest,  or  the 
Saviour?  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  pope  of  Rome?"  By 
this  simple  process  of  homely  and  quiet  reasoning, 
some  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Bible 
readers  had  been  brought  to  question  the  soundness  of 
the  Romish  tenets,  and  gradually,  as  the  dawning  light 
kindled  into  the  brightness  of  conviction,  they  stood 
forth  and  boldly  testified  their  conversion  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  This  avowal  excited  the  rage  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  vindictive  spirit  of  their  supersti- 
tious followers  was  excited  by  inflammatory  appeals  to 
the  basest  and  wildest  passions.  The  terrors  of  excom- 
munication were  paraded.  The  anathema  of  the 
church  was  hurled  at  these  converts  to  Protestantism. 
The  faithful  were  commanded,  under  pain  of  damna- 
tion, to  shun  all  fellowship  with  the  apostates.  They 
were  taught  that  by  holding  any  kind  of  communion 
with  them,  they  were  putting  their  own  salvation  in 
the  utmost  jeopardy.  The  only  safety  for  the  convert 
to  the  faith  of  the  Bible  lay  in  removal  from  the  dis- 
trict. Some,  however,  boldly  stood  their  ground. 
They  preached  Christ  more  eloquently  by  patient 
suffering  than  by  the  most  systematic  presentations 
of  theological  truth.  The  ready  wit  of  the  genuine 
Irish  character  was  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
priesthood ;  for  if  they  encountered  the  Bible  readers, 
or  their  converts,  at  any  popular  gathering,  as  they 
frequently  did,  "their  reverences"  were  sure  to  get 
the  worst  of  it ;  and  at  times,  despite  of  their  preju- 
dices, the  people  would  laugh  at  the  predicaments  in 
which  their  priests  were  placed.  The  popular  sympa- 
thies, in  every  such  contest,  are  naturally  with  the 
champions  of  their  own  class  or  social  rank  ;  and  the 
homely,  quaint,  and  sometimes  keenly-pointed  repar- 
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tee  would  be  applauded  in  the  excitement  of  the  con- 
troversy, when,  under  other  circumstances,  the  offender 
would  have  been  visited  with  the  discipline  of  the  shille- 
lagh. This  was  the  state  of  the  parties  when  Ireland 
was  visited,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  mysterious  provi- 
dence of  God,  by  the  terrible  famine,  and  its  usual 
concomitant,  the  still  more  dreadful  famine  fever, 
before  which  the  starving  thousands  of  Ireland  quailed, 
and  a  wail  of  agony,  a  cry  of  the  famishing  for  bread, 
startled  every  Christian  sympathy  of  surrounding 
nations.  The  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion felt  the  horrors  of  this  desolation  most  keenly. 
It  fell  chiefly  upon  the  lower  order  of  the  tenants  and 
peasantry,  and  these  constitute  the  large  proportion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  appalling 
calamity  afforded  the  very  opportunity  which  was  most 
needed  and  best  calculated  to  display  the  relative 
tempers  of  the  opposite  systems  of  Protestantism  and 
Popery.  The  poor  papists  found  that  their  only 
reliable  friends  were  the  very  Bible-reading  heretics 
whom  they  had  been  taught  to  persecute  and  to  hate. 
They  discovered  that  while  the  priest  passed  by  on 
the  other  side,  the  Samaritan,  whose  fellowship  they 
had  shunned,  was  always  ready  to  minister  to  their 
relief.  They  found  out  who  were  their  "  neighbours ;" 
and  an  Irishman,  if  he  seldom  forgets  an  enemy,  never 
forgets  a  friend.  The  evidence  was  so  palpable,  the 
fruits  of  the  two  systems  stood  out  in  contrast  so 
marked,  and  the  utter  rottenness  of  Popery  was  so 
glaringly  betrayed,  its  hollow  professions  of  charity 
and  mercy  were  so  covered  with  contempt,  that  the 
population  of  the  stronghold  of  Popery  in  Ireland 
seemed  swayed  by  a  common  impulse,  and  the  fetters 
of  Popery  dropped,  as  though  stricken  by  an  unseen 
hand,  from  the  limbs  of  hundreds  and  thousands,  who 
openly  bore  witness  to  the  power  of  gospel  grace  and 
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truth,  and  became  the  willing  and  zealous  advocates 
of  the  Bible.  The  revolution  threatened  at  one  time 
to  carry  every  thing  before  it  by  storm ;  but  the  pro- 
cess is  none  the  less  sure  because  it  has  become  loss 
impetuous.  A  steady,  healthful  change  is  in  progress, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  are  visible  in  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  people,  and  of  their  homes,  and  in 
the  remarkable  reformation  in  their  morals.  Idleness, 
drunkenness.  Sabbath-breaking,  and  profanity  are  the 
peculiar  fruits  which  invariably  mark  the  prevalence 
of  Popery.  This  fact  is  abundantly  illustrated  both 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  but  it  is  most  strikingly 
exemplified  in  contiguous  countries,  professing  on  the 
one  side  the  Romish,  on  the  other  the  Protestant 
faith.  In  Ireland,  it  has  been  a  common  subject  of 
remark.  The  genius  of  the  two  religions  seems  to 
indicate  its  presence  so  soon  as  the  dividing  line  has 
been  crossed.  You  pass  through  the  Protestant  dis- 
tricts, and  on  every  side  you  are  greeted  with  tidy 
homesteads,  well-tilled  fields,  a  thrifty  and  intelligent 
yeomanry.  The  rights  of  property  are  respected,  the 
laws  are  reverently  obeyed,  and  the  very  land  smiles 
in  the  broad  sunshine  of  heaven.  But  you  cross  the 
boundary  between  this  region  and  a  district  occupied 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  population,  and,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  furnish  you  with  as  marked  a  contrast  as  the  world 
can  give,  you  find  the  whole  land  wearing  the  garb  of 
mourning  and  distress.  The  sky  is  as  genial  and  the 
soil  is  as  generous  as  ever,  but  the  habitations  are 
filthy,  and  the  inmates  are  dirty;  and  instead  of  the 
air  of  neatness  and  comfort  to  which  you  had  been 
accustomed,  you  find  yourself  assailed  by  scenes  of 
slovenly  unthrift,  encountering  continually,  as  you  pro- 
ceed, a  lazy,  vicious,  swearing,  drunken  generation, 
and  by  their  fruits  you  do  know  them  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  that  "Man  of  Sin."     The  same  indications 
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are  visible  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  crossing 
from  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland  to  the 
Roman  districts,  you  seem  to  pass  from  a  garden 
smiling  with  the  blessing  of  God  to  a  field  cursed  with 
the  blight  of  heaven.  The  land  seems  to  mourn. 
The  same  sad  contrast  strikes  you  in  the  morals  of 
the  people.  The  monuments  of  idolatry  are  vene- 
rated only  by  those  whose  morals  have  been  debauched, 
and  who  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil.  We  confess  w^e  regard  the  conflict 
which  is  at  present  waging  in  Ireland,  between  the 
friends  and  foes  of  the  Bible,  as,  in  many  respects, 
invested  with  peculiar  interest.  If  the  Pope  is,  as  we 
believe,  always  and  everywhere,  a  usurper,  he  is  em- 
phatically such  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  primitive 
church  in  Ireland  was  purely  Protestant  and  Christian. 
The  man  who  is  lauded  as  the  tutelary  saint  of  Ire- 
land was  a  thorough  Protestant.  St.  Patrick's  writings, 
which  are  still  extant,  confirm  this  statement.  He 
condemns  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  as  an  innovation 
upon  the  faith  of  Christians,  and  maintained  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  opposition  to  the  false- 
hoods and  errors  of  Rome.  Popery  is  an  exotic  in 
Ireland.  Todd,  in  his  history  of  the  primitive  church 
in  Ireland,  shows  that  the  Christian  religion  was  em- 
braced far  sooner  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  and 
yet  the  south  of  Ireland  has,  for  many  years,  been  the 
hot-bed  of  Romish  superstition  and  intolerance.  It  is 
in  evidence,  that  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
Christianity  was  the  religion  of  that  whole  country, 
and  its  establishment  in  the  north  was  later  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  island.  Ireland,  too,  in  former 
ages,  has  contributed  largely  to  aid  the  conquests  of 
the  Bible  in  other  lands.  Among  its  worthies,  the 
name  of  Columba  will  always  be  held  in  highest  vene- 
rat>'m.     His  mission  to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland 
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was  attended  with  incalculable  blessings.  Moore  has, 
in  his  allusion  to  lona,  which  he  calls  "  the  temple  of 
the  living  God,"  finely  portrayed  the  powerful  influ- 
ence exerted  by  it  upon  the  religious  character  of 
Europe  and  the  world  ; 

*'  Thou  wert  the  temple  of  the  living  God, 
And  taughtest  earth's  millions  at  his  shrine  to  bow. 

From  thee  ran 
That  fire  which  lit  creation  in  her  youth, 
That  turned  the  wandering  savage  into  man 
And  showed  him  the  omnipotence  of  truth." 

The  monastery  of  lona  was,  for  centuries,  the  first 
seminary  of  learning  in  Europe.  Irish  missionaries 
carried  the  gospel  to  France,  and  among  them  were 
men  of  holy  devotion  and  zeal  unsurpassed  by  any 
preachers  of  righteousness  since  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles. There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Europe,  where  Irish  missionaries  did  not 
preach  the  gospel  and  erect  schools  of  learning.  It  is 
asserted  by  Dr.  Lanigan,  that  prior  to  the  time  of 
John  Scotus,  the  Irish  had  extended  their  missions 
even  to  Iceland,  which  they  called  Thule,  or  Tyla. 
The  primitive  church  of  Ireland  did  more  to  extend 
the  conquest  of  the  Bible  than  any  other  contempora- 
neous branch  of  the  Christian  household.  Hallam,  in 
his  "Middle  Ages,"  confirms  this  fact.  He  mentions 
that  "  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in  France  is 
due  to  Charlemagne.  He  was  compelled  to  invite 
strangers  from  countries  where  learning  was  not  so 
completely  extinguished.  Alcuin  of  England,  Clemens 
of  Ireland,  Theodolph  of  Germany,  were  the  three 
paladins  who  repaired  to  his  court.  With  the  help  of 
these,  he  revived  a  few  sparks  of  diligence,  and  esta- 
blished schools  in  difierent  cities  of  his  empire."  John 
Scotus  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  in  the 
ninth  century.     He  surpassed  most  of  the  men  of  his 
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age  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the 
historian  already  quoted,  Ilallam,  pays  a  merited  tri- 
bute to  his  genius.  ''  I  am  not  aware,"  says  he,  "  that 
there  appeared  more  than  two  really  considerable  men 
in  the  republic  of  letters  from  the  sixth  to  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century — John,  surnamed  Scotus,  or 
Erigena,  a  native  of  Ireland ;  and  Gerbert,  who  be- 
came pope,  by  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.;  the  first, 
endowed  with  a  bold  and  metaphysical  genius ;  the 
second,  excellent,  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
in  mathematical  science  and  mechanical  inventions." 
These  facts,  and  we  might  mention  many  more,  did 
space  permit,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Popery  is  a 
plant  of  foreign  growth  in  Ireland — a  weed  which  has 
infested  its  fertile  soil  and  overrun  the  land,  which  was 
first  sowed  with  good  seed  that  brought  an  abundant 
harvest.  We  look  upon  the  process  which  is  now  de- 
veloping, by  which  the  tares  are  destined  to  be  plucked 
up,  with  peculiar  interest,  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  the  south  of  Ireland  shall  again  erect 
its  trophies  to  the  power  of  the  Bible,  and  once  more 
be  numbered  among  its  conquests. 


THE   BIBLE  IN   FRANCE. 

ITHIN  the  last  year,  a  remarkable 
revival  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation has  taken  place  in  France. 
The  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
.that  country,  with  its  details  of  the 
sufferings  endured  by  the  dauntless 
Huguenots,  is  familiar  to  every  intelligent 
reader.  No  country  in  the  world  has  fur- 
nished the  names  of  a  larger  number  of  mar- 
tyrs .  and  confessors  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew  in  1571, 
begun  in  Paris,  and  prosecuted  in  Lyons  and  in 
other  of  the  most  important  cities  of  France,  alone 
occasioned  the  murder  of  a  host  of  unsuspecting  and 
unarmed  Christians,  including  women  and  children, 
who  were  ruthlessly  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  The 
number  of  these  victims  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  thousand.  The  streets  literally 
were  red  with  Protestant  blood,  and  the  channel  of  the 
Seine,  in  some  points,  was  choked  with  the  bodies  of 
the  slain ;  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
papal  authorities  of  Rome,  so  far  from  condemning 
those  atrocities,  celebrated  the  monstrous  outrage 
upon  humanity  by  a  solemn  jubilee  of  thanksgiving, 
the  Pope  heading  a  procession  of  dignitaries,  which 
repaired  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  and  offered 
a  Te  Deum,  or  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  heretics.  A  medal  was  struck,  bearing  on  one 
side,  the  effigy  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  and  on  the 
other,  an  angel  with  a  drawn  sword,  while  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  hated  heretics  are  strewn  upon  the 
ground,  and  this  picture  is  surrounded  with  the  in- 
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scrlption,  *'  Ilugonotorum  strages" — the  massacre  of 
the  Huguenots  !  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  by  which  toleration,  formerly  secured  to  the 
Huguenots,  -svas  perfidiously  withdrawn,  the  brutal  king 
of  France,  Louis  XIV.,  instituted  what  he  called 
di'agonnades,  or  visitations  of  armed  dragoons  to  the 
districts  inhabited  by  the  Huguenots  who  had  survived 
the  cruelties  of  his  predecessors ;  and  multitudes  were 
put  to  death,  sent  to  the  galleys,  or  banished,  until,  at 
last,  Protestantism  was  almost  extinct  in  France.  But 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.  It 
is  the  seal  which  consecrates  the  land  as  eventually 
pertaining  by  right  of  peaceful  conquest  to  the  pre- 
cious Bible.  The  recent  revival  of  Protestantism  in 
France,  is,  therefore,  vested  with  deep  interest.  It  is 
due,  primarily,  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
that  country  by  means  of  colporteurs,  who  travel  from 
village  to  village,  and  distribute  copies  of  the  Bible  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  receive  them.  Whole  commu- 
nities, including  hundreds  at  a  time,  have  been  shaken 
by  the  power  of  the  truth,  and  with  simultaneous  en- 
thusiasm the  bonds  of  Popery  have  been  rent  asunder, 
and  the  people  have  come  out  into  the  liberty  of  the 
gospel  of  divine  grace.  This  is  a  glorious  triumph. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  the  ovation  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  in  that  country.  The  same  or  similar  results 
are  perceptible  in  Belgium,  which  may  perhaps  deserve 
the  bad  eminence  of  being  regarded  as  the  stronghold 
of  Popery  in  Europe.  The  Scriptures  have  silently 
been  enshrined  in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  a  multitude 
who  are  feeling  their  way  into  the  light,  and  swelling 
the  ranks  of  them  who  glory  in  the  power  of  the  Bible. 


PROTESTANTISM  AND  THE   REVOLU- 
TION  OF   1848. 

N  viewing  the  religious  aspect  of  tlie 
old  monarchies  of  Europe,  we  are  forci- 
bly impressed  with  the  singular  fact,  that 
while  Protestantism,  or  the  religion  of 
the  Bible,  is  invading  the  dominions  of 
Romanism,  and  in  some  instances,  in- 
^fi^^<  trenching  itself  in  the  former  strongholds  of  its 
^w^^  enemy,  those  countries  which  have  heretofore 
&S^  been  most  decidedly  Protestant  are  suffering 
^^  most  severely  from  the  aggressions  of  Rome. 
^  This  is  probably  due,  in  the  latter  case,  to  the 
unnatural  and  constrained  union  of  church  and  state. 
The  spirit  of  Protestantism  is  a  free  spirit.  ■  It  pines 
away  in  any  atmosphere  except  that  of  liberty.  Its  first 
demand  is  the  freedom  of  conscience,  and  it  flourishes 
only  where  it  is  untramelled  by  religious  privileges 
which  are  to  be  enjoyed  only  at  the  expense  of  its  neigh- 
bours. Wherever  any  form  of  religion  is  established 
by  laws  of  a  partial,  and  therefore  unjust,  character, 
tne  strength  of  Protestantism  is  impaired.  Our  own 
country  is  best  adapted  by  the  nature  of  its  institu- 
tions for  the  vigorous  growth  of  Bible  religion,  be- 
cause those  very  institutions  are,  in  fact,  modelled 
upon  the  basis  of  revealed  religion.  Freedom  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  is 
itself  a  principle  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  than 
the  code  of  the  Scriptures,  and  this  must  be  conceded 
before  Protestantism  can  find  a  soil  adapted  to  its  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  The  glorious  maxim,  that  God 
alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience^  is  essential  to  its  health, 
if  not  to  its  very  life.     The   religion  of  the  Bible 
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teaches  men  to  regard,  as  an  inalienable  right,  that 
which  some  governments  concede  only  as  a  gracious 
privilege.  Protestantism  is  not  content  with  tolera- 
tion, for  that  implies  the  right  of  the  power  which 
tolerates  to  adopt  an  opposite  policy,  should  circum- 
stances render  it  expedient  for  despotic  authority  to 
claim  it ;  therefore,  the  religion  of  Protestantism 
teaches  them  to  demand  from  others  what  it  concedes 
to  all — equality.  It  claims  superiority  over  none  who 
differ  from  its  creed,  and  it  recognises  no  authority  in 
the  court  of  conscience,  except  that  of  its  Judge  in 
heaven.  Every  departure  from  these  great  principles 
is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  its  organization.  The 
countries  of  Europe  in  which  an  effete  Protestant  form 
of  religion  maintains  a  lingering  life,  are  all  examples 
in  point.  The  nations  must  learn  to  prize  religion 
unshackled  by  the  encumbrance  of  civil  encroachments 
upon  the  domain  of  conscience,  before  the  great  pro- 
blems of  social  happiness  and  prosperity  can  be  solved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

The  Bible  is,  of  all  books,  the  most  aggressive.  It 
wages  an  uncompromising  war  against  every  form  of 
despotism  and  wrong.  Its  maxims  are  the  purest  ex- 
pressions of  genuine  philanthropy.  Its  morality  is 
summed  up  in  the  exercise  of  true  charity.  It  teaches 
"  what  things  soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  This  is  a  doctrine  hate- 
ful only  to  tyrants  and  oppressors,  but  sweet  and  com- 
forting to  the  oppressed,  because  it  teaches  them  that 
the  sympathies  of  Heaven  are  with  them.  Doubtless, 
this  is  the  grand  reason  of  Rome's  implacable  hostility 
to  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible  is  identified  with  the 
cause  of  humanity.  It  is  emphatically  the  people's 
book.  Priestcraft  and  tyranny,  imposition  and  impos- 
ture of  every  kind  and  degree,  are  its  natural  enemies. 
^*-     '  'kes  them  all.     Hence,  so  soon  as  the  real  na- 
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ture  and  tendencies  of  Bible  religion  are  discerned  by 
the  masses  under  all  despotic  governments,  they  are 
charmed  with  its  free  spirit.  They  see  in  it  the  ema- 
nations of  the  most  exalted  love.  They  pant  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  freedom  which  it  alone  confers  upon 
a  nation.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  revolutions 
which  convulsed  Europe  in  the  years  1848-9  were,  to 
a  certain  extent,  attributable  to  the  influence  of  Pro- 
testantism. Unfortunately,  it  was  embarrassed  by 
allies  of  doubtful,  or  rather  bad,  reputation.  The 
"friends  of  light"  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  continent,  were  radical 
infidels  of  the  most  malignant  type.  In  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  the  usual  primary  result  of  disgust 
with  the  established  form  of  religion  is  the  repudia- 
tion of  all  religious  obligation.  The  first  transition 
from  Popery  is  to  infidelity.  It  is  unjust  to  confound 
the  various  forms  of  unbelief  with  Protestantism. 
They  have  really  nothing  in  common.  Their  opposi- 
tion to  Romanism  proceeds  from  principles  which  are 
totally  discrepant.  Infidelity  is  a  negative  of  all  re- 
ligion, whether  good  or  bad.  Protestantism  is  the 
afiirmation  of  Bible  religion,  and  the  negation  of  all 
falsehood,  superstition,  and  error.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  revolutions,  originating  in  the  absence  of  religious 
principle,  and  in  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  civil  liberty,  should  end  precisely  as  the  political 
crises  of  1848-9  terminated.  They  had  no  stamina. 
The  wild  off"shoots  of  enthasiasm,  they  blazed  like  the 
rocket  in  mid  air,  and  fell  to  the  earth  when  the  mo- 
mentum which  impelled  them  was  exhausted.  Doubt- 
less, men  of  better  principles  participated  in  the  move- 
ment, and  gave  character  and  tone  to  the  revolutionists 
in  some  countries,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  the  pre- 
dominant influence  was  a  spirit  of  hostility,  not  only 
to  despotism,  but  to  law.     Liberty,  in  the  acceptation 
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of  the  ^'friends  of  light,"  was  only  another  word  for 
licentiousness.  They  ignored  all  constitutional  author- 
ity, and  claimed  for  every  man  the  right  not  only  to 
think,  but  to  do  as  he  pleased.  In  Italy,  the  power 
of  this  movement  was  felt  with  terrible  force.  The 
papal  authorities  were  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of 
popular  indignation.  The  pope  sought  safety  in  igno- 
minious flight.  The  republic  was  proclaimed.  The 
Roman  revolution  partook  more  largely  of  a  Protest- 
ant character  than  any  other  among  the  simultaneous 
insurrections  of  that  period.  There  were  expressions 
of  regard  for  the  pure  gospel,  as  well  as  of  horror  for 
the  festering  corruptions  of  Popery.  The  dark  habi- 
tations of  cruelty  were  thrown  open  to  the  light  of 
day.  The  victims  of  papal  malice  were  brought  forth 
from  their  dungeons.  The  halls  of  the  Inquisition 
were  exposed  to  public  view.  The  implements  of  tor- 
ture were  on  exhibition,  and  the  few  months  of  freedom 
under  the  sway  of  the  Italian  patriots  did  more  to 
convince  the  subjects  of  the  pope  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  papal  system,  than  all  the  chicanery  of  Rome  can 
undo  in  the  next  generation.  The  preaching  of  the 
impassioned  Gavazzi  carried  conviction  to  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  Italians,  who  thronged  to  hear  the 
wondrous  orator;  and  his  clear  expositions  of  Jesuitical 
intrigue,  the  blazing  contrasts  which  he  could  so  elo- 
quently portray,  between  the  faith  of  the  gospel  and 
the  falsehoods  of  Rome,  burned  in  the  very  souls  of 
his  hearers  with  the  glow  of  truth,  and  fired  them  with 
detestation  of  the  hateful  despotism  whose  yoke  they 
had  broken.  The  brief  periotj  during  which  the  pa- 
triots of  Italy  held  the  reins  of  government,  was  cha- 
racterized by  a  comparative  moderation,  which  was 
certainly  admirable,  in  view  of  ;ill  the  incentives  to  vio- 
lence which  offered  temptations  on  every  hand.  Much 
of  this  was   due   to  the  conservative  and  restraining 
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power  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  The  eventful  days 
of  the  revolution  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Rome,  the  moral  effects  of  which  can  never  be 
wholly  obliterated.  Though  the  people  were  finally 
subdued  by  French  and  Austrian  bayonets  and  cannon, 
the  very  means  employed  by  the  pope  to  regain  his 
throne  produced  a  deep-seated  hostility  to  the  papal 
dynasty,  which  cannot  easily  be  eradicated.  When 
Kome  was  bombarded  by  the  French,  the  cannon-balls 
of  the  enemy  were  paraded  in  solemn  procession  about 
the  city,  with  the  significant  motto,  "Confetti  di  Pio 
Nono  mandate  a  suoi  figli !"  The  siveetmeats  sent  hy 
Pius  IX.  to  his  children  !  The  bombs  of  the  French 
excited  hatred  against  the  Romish  religion,  a.-d  as 
most  of  them  fell  in  the  suburbs,  ruining  the  houses  and 
maiming  the  families  of  the  poor  people,  the  very  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  people  formerly  most  devoted  to 
their  religion  learned  to  curse  the  pope  and  his  clergy, 
in  whose  name  these  horrors  were  committed.  The 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Padre  Bonaventura, 
to  a  friend,  expresses  the  views  which  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  was  constrained  to  adopt  in  view  of  the  hor- 
rors of  that  period : 

"I  find  these  sentiments  have  become  more  common 
than  is  generally  supposed.  They  have  penetrated 
even  the  hearts  of  the  women.  Thus,  twenty  years 
of  apostolic  labour  which  I  have  endured,  to  attach 
the  Roman  people  to  the  church,  are  sacrificed  in  a 
few  days  !  Behold,  what  I  have  seen  and  predicted  in 
all  my  letters  comes  to  pass  !  Protestantism  is,  in 
fact,  now  planted  among  a  portion  of  this  good  and 
religious  Roman  people  ;  and,  horrible  to  tell !  this  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  priests  themselves,  by  the 
miserable  politics  into  which  they  have  led  the  pope. 
Ah !  my  dear  friend,  the  idea  of  a  bishop  who  rains 
grape-shot  upon  his  diocesses — of  a  shepherd  who  cuts 
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the  throats  of  his  sheep — of  a  father  who  devotes  his 
children  to  death — of  a  pope  who  means  to  reign,  to 
impose  himself  upon  3,000,000  of  Christians  by  force — 
who  means  to  establish  his  throne  upon  ruins,  corpses, 
and  blood !  this  idea,  I  say,  is  so  strange,  so  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  that  there 
is  no  conscience  that  does  not  revolt  at  it — no  faith 
which  can  bear  up  against  it — n(5  heart  which  does  not 
groan  at  it — no  tongue  which  is  not  moved  by  it,  to 
cursing,  aye,  even  to  blasphemy  !  Ah  I  better,  a  thou- 
sand times  better,  have  lost  the  temporal  power,  the 
whole  w^orld,  if  necessary,  than  to  have  given  such  a 
scandal  to  his  people!" 

This  is  the  language  of  an  Italian  priest,  who  re- 
gards Christianity  as  identified  with  the  religion  of 
Rome,  and  who  is,  therefore,  disposed  by  all  the  force 
of  national  predilection  and  religious  preference,  to 
put  the  most  favourable  construction  upon  the  most 
doubtful  appearances ;  and  yet  all  these  preposessions 
give  way  before  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  evi- 
dence of  papal  corruption  and  cruelty.  There  are 
facts  connected  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  which 
ought  to  be  spread  out  before  the  American  people  in 
such  a  form  as  to  compel  the  attention  of  every  candid 
mind.  Dr.  Achilli,  an  Italian  priest,  whose  renuncia- 
tion of  Romanism  has  drawn  upon  him  a  series  of  re- 
lentless persecutions,  designed  manifestly  to  destroy 
the  force  of  his  testimony,  but  who  is  certainly  quite 
as  worthy  of  credit  when  standing  before  the  world  as 
a  Protestant,  as  he  possibly  could  have  been  when 
exercising  the  functions  of  a  Romish  priest,  makes 
the  following  statements  respecting  the  Inquisition  at 
Rome : 
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THE   INQUISITION  AT   EOME   IN  1848. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  recently,  in 
connection  with  the  Italian  Evangelical  Society,  Mr. 
Philip  Dixon  Hardy  stated  that  he  was  anxious  to  put 
a  question  to  Dr.  Achilli.  It  had  been  denied  that 
some  of  the  things  which  were  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  had  ever  occurred.  The  question  he  wanted  to 
put  was  this:  "Was  it  a  fact  that,  at  the  time  Pio 
Nono  left  Rome,  the  Inquisition  was  in  Rome,  and  is 
now  in  Rome  ?''  This  had  been  denied,  and  he  wished 
his  friend  to  give  an  answer. 
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Dr.  Achilli  thereupon  rose,  and  said  :  ''Pius  IX.,  on 
leaving  Rome  with  his  cardinals,  left  there  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  he  left  it,  hoping  that  by  means  of  its  work 
he  would  be  the  better  able  to  return  to  Rome ;  and 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  Inquisition  is  still  in  Rome,  and 
was  at  work  in  Rome  after  the  departure  of  Pius  IX. 
Pius  IX.  left  Rome  in  the  month  of  November,  1848, 
and  I  was  in  Rome  in  the  month  of  February,  1849, 
and  in  the  same  month  of  February,  1849,  the  Roman 
republic  was  proclaimed ;  and  eight  days  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic,  the  Te  Beum  was  chanted 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  I  believe  I  stated 
here  before,  that  on  that  occasion,  I,  with  ten  or  twelve 
of  my  companions,  visited  together  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition.  That  is  to  say,  we  went  to  examine 
whether  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition  was  attended  by 
any  one  or  not,  and  this  was  what  we  found:  We 
found,  in  this  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  the  commis- 
sary-general of  the  Inquisition,  together  with  his  two 
companions,  his  secretaries  and  his  chancellors,  and, 
in  addition  to  that,  we  found  the  jailers  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  and  I  myself  asked  one  of  the  jailers  whether 
there  were  any  prisoners  in  the  cells,  because,  I  said, 
if  there  are  jailers,  we  naturally  may  suppose  there 
are  also  prisoners. 

*'  But  the  jailer,  according  to  the  laws  of  his  order 
and  of  the  Inquisition,  was  not  at  liberty  to  give  me  an 
honest  answer,  and  was  satisfied  with  merely  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders;  but  for  me  the  answer  was  sufiicient, 
and  I  understood  by  the  shrug  of  his  shoulders  he 
meant  to  say  there  were  plenty  of  them.  And  it  was 
in  consequence  of  this  automatic  answer  that  my  com- 
panions, among  whom  were  some  French  officers, 
were  very  much  inclined  to  cause  an  uproar  in  the 
Inquisition.  They  wanted,  right  or  wrong,  to  exam- 
ine the  cells  and  dungeons,  and  to  compel  the  jailers 
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to  open  the  gates ;  but  I  begged  my  friends  to  desist 
from  such  a  thing,  and  I  advised  them  rather  to  make 
known  this  state  of  matters  to  the  government.  And 
that  was  done,  and  the  government  sent  officers  to 
verify  whether  the  Inquisition  was  still  in  operation, 
and  they  found  matters  as  I  have  described  them.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  government  found  three  prisoners 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  one  of  these 
prisoners  was  a  bishop  that  had  been  there  in  his  cell 
for  twenty-five  years. 

"  I  will  not  wait  to  tell  you  the  reason  why  this  un- 
fortunate man  was  twenty-five  years  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon. I  only  state  the  fact  that  he  had  been,  and  was 
there ;  and  this  bishop,  together  with  another  prisoner, 
were  almost  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
Rome ;  and  every  child  in  Rome  knows  that  Bishop 
Cashiur,  from  Cairo,  was  carried  about  in  triumph 
after  having  been  delivered  from  the  prison  of  the  In- 
quisition. But  I  will  also  tell  you  another  case. 
There  was  another  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition, 
although  he  was  not  immured  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
Inquisition  itself,  he  was  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  con- 
vents of  Rome ;  and  whoever  has  been  at  Rome  will 
know  the  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  called  the  Con- 
vent of  Aracoeli.  This  prisoner  was  a  wretched  monk, 
of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  this  unfortunate  crea- 
ture had  been  for  twelve  years  immured  in  a  most  hor- 
rible hole.  This  unfortunate  man  was  not  a  Roman, 
he  was  not  an  Italian ;  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  was  an  American ;  not  an  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States,  but  a  man  from  the  republics  of  the 
South.  This  wretched  monk,  when  he  heard  that  the 
Republic  was  proclaimed  in  Rome,  and  that  the  Inqui- 
sition was  thrown  open,  contrived,  by  some  means  or 
other,  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  there,  and  the 
messenger  brought  the  news  to  the  National  Assembly 
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that  this  poor  man  Tvas  a  prisoner  in  the  Convent  of 
Aracocli. 

"A  deputation  was  at  once  sent  to  the  superior  of 
the  convent,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  but  the  father  abbot  strenuously  denied  it. 
However,  they  compelled  him  by  threatening  him,  and 
at  last  he  condescended  to  open  the  door  of  the  cell. 
The  monk  was  drawn  out ;  and  the  wretched  man, 
after  twelve  years'  immurement  there,  was  almost  re- 
duced to  blindness,  and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  stand 
on  his  legs ;  and  they  had  to  support  him  to  enable 
him  to  go  along.  In  this  state  he  was  brought  before 
the  National  Assembly,  and  I  was  there  myself.  I 
have  seen  him  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  if  any  would 
deny  it,  I  appeal  to  Rome,  to  every  one  in  Rome,  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  I  have  stated.  On  arriving 
at  the  National  Assembly,  the  monk  was  an  object  of 
natural  curiosity,  and  every  one  hastened  around  to 
examine  him,  and  every  one  was  anxious  to  hear 
something  from  him,  and  he  had  but  one  answer  for 
all :  "I  have  not  the  most  remote  idea  why  I  was  for 
twelve  years  kept  in  that  dungeon ;  and  I  had  always 
settled  in  my  mind,  and  was  at  peace  with  myself, 
never  having  the  slightest  hope  of  seeing  the  daylight 
again."  And  he  turned  round  and  thanked  them  one 
after  another,  for  he  said  it  was  to  them  he  owed  his 
life. 

"He  then  asked  for  some  assistance  to  enable  him 
to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  on  that  same  evening 
a  collection  was  made  among  us,  and  we  gave  him  a 
small  sum  to  enable  him  to  return  to  America,  and  I 
believe  at  this  moment  the  monk  is  in  South  America, 
thankful  for  his  deliverance.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  Inquisition  existed  in  Rome  up  to  the  first 
days  of  the  Roman  Republic ;  and  that  the  Inquisition 
was  restored  with  the  return  of  papal  government,  I  am 
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myself  a  living  proof;  and  when  you  will  consider  that 
the  papal  government  itself  has  not  the  hardihood  to 
deny  that  I  was  in  the  Inquisition — when  the  govern- 
ment has  confessed  and  acknowledged  it — you  will 
scarcely  find  any  one  else  to  deny  it.  Therefore,  you 
may  well  conclude  from  this  that  the  Inquisition  is  still 
in  existence  at  this  present  moment  in  Rome ;  and  if 
I  were  rash  enough  to  go  to  Rome  now,  I  still  would 
tell  you  what  w^ould  happen,  though  you  may  well 
guess  it,  I  don't  think  I  would  ever  see  the  face  of  the 
sun  again!" 

A  still  more  direct  and  circumstantial  statement  is 
furnished  by  an  Italian,  Giovanni  Tomaso  Baldasare, 
"whose  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Rome  was  published  in  the  New  York  Presbyterian, 
February  1st,  1850  : 

"  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  opening  of  the  Inqui- 
sition of  Rome  in  May  last,  and  ask  the  attention  of 
all  Americans  to  what  I  have  to  say.  0  people !  in 
this  country,  which  you  inhabit,  there  are  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  Listen  to  me  with  attention,  lend 
me  the  feelings  of  your  hearts.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
destroy,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  any  false  impression  which 
you  may  entertain  respecting  them,  that  you  may  be 
no  more  deceived  by  the  false  preachers  of  the  holy 
gospel  of  Christ,  by  the  hypocrite  and  anti-Christian 
Roman  Church.  I  have  something  to  reveal  to  the 
civilized  people  of  North  America,  and  particularly 
to  worthy  republican  citizens  of  New  York,  in  this 
happy  place  where  I  enjoy  the  liberty  which  I  hold 
most  dear.  You  may  derive  profit  from  what  I  have 
to  communicate. 

"  In  the  year  1849,  while  I  was  in  Rome,  at  the  time 
when  the  Republic  was  in  existence,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  partly  in  order  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  that  nation,  long  debased  by  oppression,  de- 
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termined  to  set  at  liberty  the  persons  languishing  in 
dungeons,  the  unhappy  victims  suffering  every  kind  of 
cruelty  in  that  mansion  of  death.  False  accusations, 
unjust  suspicions,  or  the  cruel  caprice  of  him  who 
claims  the  title  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  had  condemned 
many  an  unfortunate  brother  to  end  his  life  in  that 
abode  of  sorrow. 

"  In  the  month  of  May,  1849,  the  great  edifice  of 
the  so-called  Holy  Office  and  Tribunal  of  the  Sacred 
Inquisition^  was  opened,  at  the  command  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  the  Triumvirate  which  then 
governed  Rome.  An  immense  concourse  assembled, 
and  a  great  crowd  entered.  A  great  multitude  of 
people  passed  through  and  examined  it.  I  was  among 
them.  Let  the  reader  accompany  me,  in  imagination, 
while  I  guide  him  through  that  vast  building. 

"  We  approach  the  magnificent  portal.  Here  is  a 
splendid  staircase,  which,  in  contempt  of  humanity, 
stands  to  claim  our  admiration.  Having  mounted 
these  steps,  w^e  enter  the  grand  hall  of  the  Tribunal 
of  the  Holy  Office.  You  may  be  struck  with  the 
architectural  elegance  of  its  execution.  Of  the  three 
doors,  two,  on  the  right  and  left,  lead  to  the  apart- 
ments over  the  Tribunal,  the  cells  for  prisoners.  There 
are  other  staircases  near  the  same  doors,  which  lead  to 
the  cortili,  or  little  courts. 

"  Let  us  first  enter  this  middle  door.  What  a  spa- 
cious and  immense  hall !  Observe  how  nobly  it  is 
adorned.  Cast  your  eyes  at  the  pavement,  and  re- 
mark the  fineness  of  the  carpet,  on  which  have  proudly 
walked  the  cruel  lords  of  this  mansion,  the  priests  and 
cardinals,  w^hom  we  must  hereafter  forever  name  the 
executioners,  the  murderers  of  poor  humanity.  In 
this  superb  hall  are  two  doors,  in  the  opposite  walls ; 
and  over  that  on  the  right  hand  is  written : 
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"*  Chi  entra  senza  permesso  e  scomunieato.'' 
["  *■  Whoever  enters  without  permission  is  excommu- 
nicated.'~\ 

^'By  the  door  which  opens  on  the  left,  you  enter  a 
large  chamber,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  Tri- 
bune^ where  the  Cardinals  seated  themselves  in  judg- 
ment over  their  poor  fellow-men.  The  footstools  are 
all  carved  and  gilded;  and  the  thrones  are  covered 
with  rich  and  ornamental  scarlet  drapery.  In  front 
of  these  superb  seats  is  the  bar  of  judgment,  formed 
with  a  bench,  on  which  sat  the  accused.  These  were 
guarded  by  keepers,  who,  after  the  sentence,  are  to 
lead  them  to  their  fate.  In  this  hall  of  justice,  w^e 
observe  four  doors  in  the  opposite  walls.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  under  each,  with  a  refinement  in  the 
art  of  cruelty,  are  placed  boards,  so  balanced  on  pivots, 
that  whoever  steps  upon  one  of  them,  instantly  drops 
into  a  deep  pit,  which  seems  to  descend  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ! 

"What  thoughts  does  the  sight  bring  up  to  the 
imagination!  We  see  the  poor,  accused,  innocent 
prisoners,  first  trembling  and  weeping  before  the  Tri- 
bunal, then  hear  the  sentence  pronounced  of  many 
years  of  imprisonment ;  then  one  is  led  across  the  hall, 
ignorant  of  the  unseen  danger.  A  man,  a  woman,  or 
perhaps  a  young  girl,  approaches  one  of  these  doors ; 
treads  without  suspicion  upon  the  small  revolving 
plank.  Instantly  it  turns — the  victim  falls  into  a  deep 
chasm,  apparently  bottomless,  and  I  believe  near  a 
hundred  feet  deep  !  He  is  dashed  upon  the  floor  of  a 
subterranean  cell,  scarcely  five  feet  by  eight  in  size, 
with  bones  broken,  if  not  killed.  There  he  lies,  half 
dead,  alone,  in  darkness.  Not  a  ray  of  light,  not  a 
pillow,  a  covering,  or  even  a  wisp  of  straw  is  to  be 
found,  to  lean  upon,  or  to  guard  from  the  dampness 

and  cold. 
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"After  the  first  terrible  act  of  this  tragedy  had 
been  performed,  not  till  the  following  day,  was  any 
thing  like  compassion  shown  to  the  sufferer.  A  basket 
was  then  let  down  by  a  cord  containing  a  light,  and  a 
little  bread  and  water.  If,  after  a  little  time,  the 
prisoner  took  any  portion  of  the  food  or  drink,  it 
served  as  a  sign  that  he  was  not  dead.  Then,  three 
days  afterwards,  the  experiment  was  repeated ;  but 
this  was  the  last  time,  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive. 

"  Let  us  proceed  in  our  examination  of  the  building. 
The  two  doors,  which,  as  I  said  before,  lead  beyond 
the  Tribunal,  bring  us  to  numerous  chambers,  used  as 
prisons.  There  were  confined  persons  accused  of  not 
attending  mass,  of  not  confessing  within  a  certain  time, 
of  murmuring  against  the  court  of  Rome,  &c.  We 
ascend  from  it,  by  the  staircases  near  the  same  two 
doors,  into  the  cortili,  or  little  court-yards,  the  walls 
of  which  are  injured,  and  apparently  smoked.  They 
are  dingy  with  words  written  with  charcoal ;  and  every 
sentence  we  can  read  has  something  to  fill  the  heart 
with  pity  or  horror.  Here  is  one  of  the  court-yards 
surrounded  by  cells  for  prisoners,  placed  in  three 
ranges,  one  above  another.  They  are  made  very 
strong,  with  grated  windows.  They  are  not  protected 
from  the  cold  by  glass,  but  open  to  the  air ;  and  the 
doors  are  so  made  as  to  admit  the  wind.  The  floors 
are  made  of  bare  earth.  The  walls  are  black,  and  laid 
without  plaster.  A  sack  of  straw  and  a  ragged  cover- 
let are  the  only  bed ;  and  even  during  the  coldest 
weather  no  fire  is  allowed.  The  food,  for  six  days  of 
the  week,  is  boiled  beans,  without  oil  or  butter,  with  a 
little  bread  and  water.  On  Sundays  they  had  four 
ounces  of  flour  pasta,  for  soup,  and  three  ounces  of 
meat. 

"  We  pass  that  court  by  a  door,  and  enter  a  giardi- 
netto,  or  little  garden,  with  three  sides,  and  three  ter- 
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races,  and  surrounded  with  cells  much  worse  than  the 
former;  and  here  we  find  two  chambers,  quite  remark- 
able, and  well  fitted  to  excite  attention,  as  they  contain 
a  new  kind  of  torture.  In  one  we  may  enter,  and  find 
only  an  oven.  What  can  have  been  its  use  in  a  place 
where  they  made  no  bread  ?  It  was  heated  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  wretched  prisoners  to  confess, 
even  when  they  had  nothing  that  they  could  confess. 
If  they  communicated  nothing,  they  were  burned  to 
death.  The  second  chamber  contains  a  second  oven, 
like  the  first. 


DUNGEON    OF   THE   INQUISITION. 


"  In  this  little  garden  are  two  gates,  by  which  is  the 
descent  to  the  subterranean  apartments ;  and  through 
these  lies  the  way  to  the  pits  under  the  trap-doors, 
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opening  at  tlie  entrances  of  the  hall  of  justice.  Here 
we  find  a  large  cavern.  Let  us  pass  down  to  see  the 
catacombs,  and  see  the  dear  bones  of  our  poor  breth- 
ren, who  have  fallen  martyrs  under  the  empire  of 
tyrants.  You  will  shrink  back  and  turn  pale.  The 
air  is  damp,  chilly,  oppressive,  and  deadly;  and  the 
feelings  are  excited  by  the  thoughts  which  fill  the 
mind. 

"There  we  found  a  cave,  a  catacomb;  and  now  a 
hole,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  bones  and  hair.  It 
is  a  deep  hole,  extending  above,  up  to  the  hall  of  jus- 
tice. These  are  the  remains  of  the  bodies  of  our  mar- 
tyred brethren,  who  were  left  here  to  die.  You  will 
cover  your  eyes  with  your  hands,  and  tell  me  you  have 
seen  enough.  And  indeed  it  is  enough  to  tell  to  our 
other  brethren,  and  to  publish  to  distant  nations.  It 
will  show  what  tyrants  are  capable  of,  and  how  they 
can  oppress  mankind. 

"Let  us  depart  from  this  abominable  place,  and 
publish  to  all  the  world,  that  Roman  priests  are  rapa- 
cious wolves,  dressed  in  sheep's  clothing.  They  are 
whited  sepulchres,  hypocrites.  They  pretend  simpli- 
city, but  show  themselves  the  oppressors  and  persecu- 
tors of  the  human  race.  Look  at  Italy,  where  the 
gospel  should  introduce  civilization,  peace,  and  love. 
By  their  means  it  is  filled  with  ignorance,  error,  sla- 
very, tyranny,  murder,  war,  poverty,  superstition, 
idolatry,  and  death. 

"  0  inhabitants  of  New  York,  and  of  the  United 
States  !  in  concluding  this  brief  description  which  I 
have  given  of  the  Holy  Office,  or  Tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition, I  wish  to  put  a  question  to  you :  Have  you, 
in  your  country,  places  so  terrible,  punishments  so 
severe  and  cruel,  tortures  so  excruciating,  or  impiety 
so  detestable,  under  the  influence  of  your  ministers. 
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such  as  we  have  had  to  endure  under  the  priests  of 
Rome  ? 

"  I  conclude  by  saying,  Be  careful  and  vigilant,  and 
do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  Phari- 
saic priests  of  the  Romish  church.  Do  you  observe, 
0  citizens  of  New  York,  what  they  do  in  this  very 
city  ?  First,  they  fill  the  heads  of  their  credulous  be- 
lievers with  a  thousand  superstitions  and  idolatries, 
and  make  them  live  in  ignorance.  Next,  like  blood- 
suckers, they  fix  themselves  upon  them,  until  they 
have  drawn  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  and  after  all 
they  pretend  to  send  them  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Do  we  not  see  that  they  carry  on  a  lucrative  traffic  in 
their  churches  ?  They  sell  an  Agnus  Dei  for  two  shil- 
lings ;  a  baptism  cost  three  or  four  dollars ;  a  little 
water,  one  or  two  dollars.  The  contributions  made  in 
the  churches  every  Sabbath,  amounting  to  ten,  a  hun- 
dred, or  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, do  not  satisfy  them.  Confession  must  come  in 
to  finish  all.  They  say  that,  in  order  to  be  saved, 
they  must  perform  pious  works,  that  is,  give  masses 
for  their  souls,  the  souls  of  their  deceased  friends,  and 
also  the  souls  in  purgatory.  I  ask  you,  0  Americans ! 
whether  this  is  theft  or  not  ?  Whether  they  are  rob- 
bers or  not  ?  They  sell  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
market. 

"I  have  only  to  add,  that,  wherever  Romish  priests 
have  set  their  foot,  have  been  brought  in  terror,  des- 
potism, tyranny,  aristocracy,  and,  little  by  little,  su- 
perstition, idolatry,  ignorance,  misery,  slavery,  wars, 
and  murders.  Love,  then,  the  gospel  of  Christ;  be 
faithful  followers  of  his  doctrines. 

"And  let  us  pray  the  Father  of  lights,  the  Giver  of 
every  good  thing,  the  Comforter  of  every  heart,  our 
Lord  Jesus,  that  all  minds  may  be  enlightened,  and 
all  hearts  may  be  inflamed  with  the  knowledge  of  our 
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duties  toward  Christ ;  that  grace  may  be  given  us  to 
learn  his  holy  gospel,  and  all  the  human  race  may 
know  it,  and  may  obey  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  by 
the  help  of  God,  we  may  come  into  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  unus  ovile,  that  is,  one  only  body  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

"  May  God  bless  us  and  comfort  us !     Amen. 
"Giovanni  Tomaso  Baldasarb, 

''An  Italian  JEvangelical  Christian. 

''New  York,  Feb.  1st,  1855." 

We  have  given  this  somewhat  large  space  to  a  notice 
of  the  aspect  of  the  great  conflict  between  truth  and 
falsehood  in  the  heart  of  Rome,  because  it  is  but 
common  justice  to  form  our  estimate  of  the  real  cha- 
racter of  a  system  by  the  influence  which  it  exerts  at 
home.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  best  idea  of  a  man's 
character  or  disposition  may  be  gained  by  observing 
his  conduct  when  acting  in  the  unrestrained  freedom 
of  his  domestic  habits,  then  by  this  test,  Rome  must 
stand  convicted  before  the  world  of  all  the  perfidy 
and  cruelty  which  history  has  recorded  against  her. 
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E  may  notice  in  this  connection, 
as  eminently  worthy  of  record 
among  the  conquests  of  the  Bible, 
the  interesting  facts  touching  the 
imprisoned  Madiai.  Francesco 
and  Rosa  Madiai  were  natives  of 
Tuscany.  Francesco  was  the  son 
of  a  yeoman,  or  small  landed  proprietor,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Florence.  He  acted  as  courier  to  many 
families,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  his  employers. 
The  harsh  treatment  of  his  confessor  had,  in  early 
life,  somewhat  shaken  his  faith  in  the  established  reli- 
gion of  the  country.  Having  confessed  that  he  had 
eaten  meat  during  Lent,  in  compliance  with  the  advice 
of  his  physician,  the  father  confessor,  with  a  burst  of 
furious  invective,  told  him  that  for  this  offence  "he 
was  damned  in  body  and  soul !"  Francesco  was  sent 
away  without  absolution ;  and  he  declares  that  for 
some  time  afterward,  "  he  scarcely  knew  of  what  reli- 
gion he  was ;  that  he  still  attended  the  service  of  the 
Romish  Church,  but  felt  as  if  he  was  not  satisfactorily 
performing  his  Christian  duties."  While  on  a  visit  to 
his  brother,  who  had  married  an  American  lady  in 
Boston,  he  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  a  free  people,  and  made  some  profi- 
ciency in  reading  the  English  Bible,  but  he  was  still, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "in  much  darkness  as  to  scrip- 
tural truth."  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Florence,  he 
was  engaged  in  the  service  of  an  English  family  as  a 
courier.  Here  his  acquaintance  commenced  with  Ro- 
sina  Pulini,  who  afterward  became  his  wife.  As  she 
understood  English,  he  persuaded  her  to  read  to  him, 
every  evening,  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  to  explain 
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it  to  him  in  Italian,  as  he  was  unable  at  that  time  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  Italian,  simply  be- 
cause no  Italian  Bibles  were  in  circulation.  The  in- 
struction received  in  this  humble  way  was  of  great 
advantage  to  his  spiritual  comfort.  After  his  mar- 
riage, Francesco  and  his  wife  kept  furnished  apart- 
ments in  Florence,  which  were  frequently  occupied  by 
English  families.  At  this  time,  they  were  still  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Misses  Senhouse,  in  the  volume  en- 
titled, "Letters  of  the  Madiai  and  visits  to  their  pri- 
sons," "They  became  so  disgusted  by  the  careless  and 
scandalous  manner  of  performing  religious  worship,  by 
the  open  and  shameless  profligacy  of  the  priests,  and 
by  the  blind  superstitions  of  the  people,  that  they  be- 
gan prayerfully  and  earnestly  to  read  and  search  the 
Scriptures,  in  order  to  examine  into  these  matters  of 
faith  for  themselves;  their  eyes  were  thus  gradually 
opened,  and  they  saw  the  glaring  errors  and  delusions 
of  the  Romish  religion,  which  they  finally  abjured. 
They  attended  divine  service  at  the  Swiss  church  so 
long  as  they  were  able ;  when  all  places  of  Protest- 
ant worship  were  closed  to  them,  they  assembled 
with  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  *in  an  upper  room,' 
there  to  read  and  study  the  Scriptures,  to  pray  to  God 
and  to  praise  him.  Their  lives  and  conversation  were 
so  blameless,  that  even  their  accusers  were  unable  to 
establish  any  charge  against  their  moral  and  social 
conduct.  They  were  remarkably  true  and  just  in  their 
dealings,  generous  and  charitable  to  the  poor,  ready 
to  forgive,  grateful  for  kindness,  loyal  to  their  earthly 
sovereign,  and  devoted  and  faithful  subjects  to  the 
King  of  kings.  Thus  were  they  bright  examples  to 
all  around  them ;  but  their  good  and  attractive  quali- 
ties did  not  touch  the  hearts  or  influence  the  judgment 
of  their  enemies.     The  sole  crime  of  apostasy  from 
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the  faith  of  Rome  overweighed  all  other  considera- 
tions ;  indeed,  their  unimpeachable  character  rather 
increased  the  bitter  malice  of  their  accusers,  as  it 
made  more  evident  their  unjustifiable  treatment  of 
them,  and  so  cast  an  additional  odium  on  their  perse- 
cuting church." 

The  progress  of  Protestantism  in  Tuscany  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  Romish  authorities.  They  complained 
of  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  divine  rights  of  the 
true  church.  The  first  overt  act  of  intolerance  was 
the  expulsion,  from  Tuscany,  of  Captain  Packenham, 
a  British  officer  of  great  intelligence  and  piety,  on  the 
charge  of  Protestant  propagandism.  The  next  step 
was  a  government  veto,  prohibiting  the  Florentines 
from  attending  the  Swiss  Protestant  church,  under 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment !  All  this  illiberal 
policy  had  the  very  opposite  eff"ect  from  that  which 
was  desired  by  the  Romish  authorities.  The  people 
were  stimulated  with  a  zeal  to  look  into  these  forbidden 
things;  they  were  all  the  more  intent  upon  hearing 
these  "  dangerous"  and  heretical  preachers.  Religious 
reunions  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  prayer,  were  held  in  secret,  and  converts  to  the 
faith  of  the  Bible  increased  daily.  The  vigilance  of 
the  police  was  called  into  requisition,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, Mons.  Geymonat,  a  yonng  Waldensian  pastor, 
was  discovered  in  the  act  of  reading  the  Scriptures  to 
a  few  Italians.  For  this  heinous  crime  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  after  some  time  his  zealous  persecu- 
tors sent  liim  out  of  the  country,  manacled  like  a  felon, 
and  lodged  in  one  foul  dungeon  after  another,  until  he 
reached  the  frontier.  Another  minister  of  the  Wal- 
densian  church,  Mons.  Malan,  was  in  a  summary  man- 
ner expelled  from  Tuscany,  on  suspicion  of  having 
been  guilty  of  a  similar  ofi*ence.  The  event  which 
occasioned  the  greatest  excitement  at  this  time  was 
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the  severity  exercised  toward  a  distinguished  Tuscan 
nobleman.  Among  the  few  "noble  of  this  world" 
"who  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  converts  to  the 
Protestant  faith  in  Tuscany,  was  Count  Pietro  Guicciar- 
dini,  one  of  the  Florentines  who  had  been  commanded  to 
abstain  from  all  further  visits  to  the  Swiss  Protestant 
chapel.  Finding  that  liberty  to  worship  God  in  ac- 
cordance with  conscientious  conviction  was  denied  him 
in  his  own  country,  he  resolved  to  leave  it.  Some 
days  before  the  time  fixed  upon  for  his  departure,  he 
met  a  few  Christian  friends,  who  had,  like  himself,  re- 
nounced the  faith  of  Rome,  and  who  had  gone  without 
previous  concert  or  arrangement  to  the  house  of  a 
mutual  friend,  and  while  engaged  with  them  in  read- 
ing the  Bible,  the  police  entered  the  room,  arrested 
them  all,  and  escorted  them  to  the  Bargello,  where 
they  were  imprisoned  ten  days,  and  then  condemned 
to  a  six  months'  detention  in  one  of  the  prisons  in  the 
Maremma,  an  unhealthy  district  on  the  coast.  This 
sentence  was  commuted  to  banishment  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  For  the  sole  offence  of  reading  the 
Bible  to  his  countrymen,  Count  Guicciardini  was 
treated  like  a  felon  and  a  traitor.  Not  a  word  was 
alleged  against  his  character  as  a  citizen  or  a  loyal 
subject.  His  persecutors  admitted  that  his  life  had 
been  outwardly  unexceptionable,  and  that  they  had 
no  ground  of  accusation  upon  which  to  base  their  jus- 
tification of  this  severity,  except  that  he  had  become  a 
Protestant.  "We  hear  much  said  about  the  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  this  fact  stands  on  the  page 
as  an  occurrence  of  the  winter  of  1850-51 !  The  in- 
justice practised  toward  Count  Guicciardini  was  the 
beginning  of  fiercer  measures  of  discipline.  The 
church  was  bent  upon  putting  a  summary  stop  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Bible  readers  in  Tuscany.  All 
who  were  even  suspected  of  Protestantism,  as  well  as 
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the  more  decidedly  heretical  who  were  known  to  be 
readers  of  the  Bible,  were  arrested  and  set  to  prison 
on  the  charge  of  apostasy,  or  Empietd.  Francesco 
and  Rosa  Madiai  were  among  the  victims  of  this  cruel 
and  foolish  intolerance.  Of  Rosa,  we  have  already 
spoken  as  an  ardent  and  devoted  Protestant  Christian. 
Her  conversion  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  she  had 
been  for  many  years  noted  on  account  of  the  singular 
zeal  she  had  displayed  in  professing  the  Romish  faith. 
The  Misses  Senhouse  mention  that  they  were  informed 
by  a  member  of  a  family  with  whom  Rosa  resided  for 
seventeen  years,  'Hhat  during  that  period  her  attach- 
ment to  her  ancient  faith  was  openly  avowed,  and  so 
well  known  to  them  that  they  were  all  convinced,  had 
any  reproach  ever  been  cast  upon  her  religion,  or  had 
any  attempt  been  made  to  undermine  her  opinions, 
great  as  was  her  attachment  to  the  family,  she  would 
instantly  have  resigned  her  situation,  and  have  left 
them."  This  fact  is  interesting  as  a  trait  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  conversion,  and  it  becomes  important,  in 
view  of  the  defamatory  attempts  which  were  made  to 
impugn  the  genuineness  of  the  conversion  of  the  Ma- 
diai, by  charging  them  with  mercenary  motives.  Rosa 
Madiai,  at  the  time  of  her  trial,  refuted  this  charge  by 
stating  with  genuine  and  characteristic  simplicity : 
*'  Had  we  been  influenced  to  change  our  religion  by 
interested  reasons,  we  should  have  done  so  when  we 
were  residing  for  so  many  years  in  a  Protestant  coun- 
try and  in  Protestant  families."  A  more  conclusive 
refutation  could  not  have  been  given.  As  to  the  "  in- 
terested" motives  imputed  to  them,  these  could  hardly 
influence  the  subjects  of  the  Tuscan  government,  which 
rewarded  conversion  to  the  Protestant  faith,  w^ith  im- 
prisonment in  the  filthiest  dungeons  and  with  all  man- 
ner of  contempt  and  obloquy  !  So  far  as  things  tem- 
poral were  concerned,  the  change  involved  the  loss  of 
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every  possession  Avhich  the  mercenary  spirit  takes  into 
account.  The  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  of 
preference  of  his  word  over  all  the  silly  traditions  of 
Ilomanism,  was  made  by  these  converts  with  the  full 
consciousness  of  the  perils  which  it  included.  They 
counted  the  cost;  they  knew  the  penalty;  they  were 
prepared  to  suffer  it,  and  they  gloried  in  their  tribula- 
tion. They  knew  it  was  encountered  for  the  sake  of 
the  gospel.  They  had  a  source  of  enjoyment  which 
their  oppressors  could  not  destroy,  for  the  peace  of 
God  which  flows  from  faith  in  his  promises  is  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  persecuting  hierarchy.  The 
world  cannot  give  it,  neither  can  the  world  take  it 
away.  Not  that  the  sacrifices  which  they  made  were 
the  less  painful  or  real.  It  is  something  to  exchange 
a  happy  home  for  the  dungeon  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment, to  bid  adieu  to  the  loved  companionship  of  con- 
genial spirits,  and  endure  the  society  of  blaspheming 
jailers ;  to  be  shut  out  from  the  cheerful  sunlight  and 
the  refreshing  air,  and  locked  up  in  the  foul  atmo- 
sphere of  a  gloomy  prison.  It  is  a  great  privation  to 
be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  the  fellowship  of  Christian 
worship,  and  instead  of  the  music  of  prayer  and  praise, 
to  be  stunned  with  the  discordant  groans  and  outcries 
of  despairing  criminals ;  but  it  is  a  great  privilege,  also, 
to  be  enabled  to  suffer  all  these  things,  not  only  with- 
out a  murmur  against  Providence,  but  even  with  joy- 
ful acquiescence  in  the  dispensation  which  had  counted 
them  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  the  glorious  gospel 
of  the  Son  of  God.  For  ten  weary  months  they  en- 
dured imprisonment  before  they  were  brought  to  trial. 
During  all  this  time  the  Madiai  were  permitted  to  see 
one  another  only  once,  for  a  few  minutes,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  jailer,  and  this  favour  was  granted  at  the 
request  of  the  English  charge  d'affaires,  Mr.  Scarlet. 
Their  books  were  taken  from  them.     The  Misses  Sen- 
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house,  in  company  with  two  friends,  Miss  Grant  and 
the  Rev.  G.  Hamilton,  with  great  diflficulty  obtained  a 
government  order  authorizing  them  to  see  the  prison- 
ers once  a  week,  in  the  presence  of  their  respective 
jailers.  The  account  which  they  give  of  their  visits 
of  mercy  is  full  of  deep  interest,  and  is  a  most  affect- 
ing narrative,  but  our  limits  will  not  admit  the  circum- 
stantial details,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
narrative  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  265 
Chestnut  street.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  their  first 
interview,  Rosa  entered  the  office  of  the  governor,  or 
director  of  the  prison,  attended  by  a  male  and  female 
jailer,  the  latter  as  repulsive  as  filth  and  ugly  ferocity 
could  well  make  her.  She  is  represented  as  "the  very 
personification  of  all  cruelty  and  all  vileness."  These 
Christian  friends  embraced  Rosa  tenderly,  and  the 
governor  ordered  the  virago,  who  eyed  them  with  dis- 
gusting suspicion,  to  leave  the  room.  The  prisoner 
appeared  composed,  and  conversed  freely  on  religious 
subjects.  The  interview  lasted  an  hour.  Francesco, 
whom  they  saw  on  the  following  day,  was  cheerful. 
*'  He  declared  himself  happy  at  the  honour  put  on  him 
to  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  professed  the 
most  absolute  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  whatever 
that  might  be,  whether  to  sufi"er  torture  or  death." 
The  severities  of  their  imprisonment  brought  on  sick- 
ness which  had  well-nigh  proved  fatal.  Francesco 
was  transferred  from  the  Bargello  to  the  Murate,  a 
new  prison.  On  one  occasion,  his  Christian  friends, 
having  brought  some  of  his  favourite  psalms,  which 
they  had  copied  for  him,  handed  the  MS.  to  the  di- 
rector for  inspection.  At  their  next  visit  it  was  re- 
turned with  the  remark,  that  "  profane  writings  were 
inadmissible !"  ''  Portions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bible 
with  notes,  and  a  few  religious  books,  were  at  this  time 
permitted,  but  after  their  sentence,  all  save  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Bible  were  witlnlra-vvn."  When,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  months,  the  trial  came  on,  the  Madiai,  pre- 
judged and  foredoomed,  were  condemned — Francesco 
to  FIFTY-SIX  months'  HARD  LABOUR  in  the  prison  at  Vol- 
terra,  and  Rosa  to  forty-five  months''  imprisonment 
in  the  Ergastolo  at  Lucca !  When  the  Madiai  attempted 
to  defend  themselves,  or  their  religion,  fi-om  false  impu- 
tations, tlie  presiding  judge  shouted  "  Silence  ;  it  is  not 
permitted  you  to  speak  of  your  religion  before  a  Roman 
Catholic  audience  !"  With  wonderful  patience  and 
composure,  they  heard  their  sentence,  embraced  each 
other  in  silence,  and  were  led  away  by  their  guards, 
separately,  to  undergo  their  doom.  What  shall  we 
say  to  these  things  ?  The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
In  our  own  country  an  attempt  was  made  to  deny  and 
pervert  them,  but  the  publication  of  the  official  docu- 
ments silenced  this  attempt  to  divert  public  attention 
from  them.  The  church  of  Rome  was  arraigned  at 
the  bar  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  charge  of  remorseless,  persecuting  cruelty  was 
clearly  made  out;  and  from  every  land  in  Europe,  and 
from  the  free  Republic  of  North  America,  the  cry  of 
shame !  was  raised,  until  even  Rome  was  startled  by 
the  hiss  of  infamy  which  was  poured  in  scorn  upon  the 
ferocious  monsters  who  had  perpetrated  this  outrage 
upon  humanity  and  upon  the  age.  Every  Protestant 
government  in  Europe  remonstrated  against  the  injus- 
tice. At  first,  their  protests  were  received  Avith  con- 
temptuous indifference,  but  they  were  repeated  with 
greater  earnestness,  and  at  last  the  Tuscan  goYern- 
ment  found  itself  overwhelmed  with  disgr:  ce,  and  the 
Madiai  were  suddenly  thrust  out  of  their  prisons  and 
hurried  out  of  the  country!  Their  liberation  was 
literally  one  of  the  "conquests  of  the  Bible."  It  was 
a  triumph.  Before  the  world,  the  history  of  that  dark 
transaction — dark  in  the  infamy  which  its  shadow  casts 
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upon  an  unjust  government  and  a  tyrannical  priest- 
hood, but  bright  in  the  heroism  and  constancy  of  these 
humble,  yet  noble  confessors  of  the  truth — stands  forth 
a  double  monument  of  Romish  ferocity  and  impotence, 
and  a  trophy  of  the  moral  power  of  the  Bible  in  nerv- 
ing its  witnesses  with  fortitude  in  the  face  of  torture 
and  death  ;  and,  also,  in  controlling  the  public  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  rousing  the  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  enlightened  governments  against  the 
renewal  of  outrages  which  in  past  ages  have  rendered 
Rome  a  byword  of  reproach,  a  hissing  and  contempt 
among  the  nations  !  After  a  cruel  imprisonment  of 
nineteen  months,  the  liberated  Madiai  met  on  board 
the  ship  which  conveyed  them  in  safety  from  the  land 
which  was  not  worthy  of  them.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  story  of  the  Ma- 
diai, and  that  their  sufferings,  however  cruel  and  enor- 
mous, are  not  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  interest  they 
have  excited.  Every  Protestant  in  the  whole  world, 
every  friend  of  human  rights,  owes  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  Admit  that  they  were  poor,  obscure,  and 
humble  in  their  origin  and  station — they  have  proved 
themselves  noble  and  honourable  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word.  They  have  earned  for  themselves  so 
much  the  more  renown  by  their  unflinching  defence 
of  the  truth  which  alone  can  make  the  nations  free. 
They  have  torn  the  mask  from  the  face  of  Popery ; 
they  have,  by  their  patient  endurance  of  outrage  and 
wrong  for  conscience'  sake,  presented  an  unanswerable 
refutation  of  the  smooth  falsehoods  with  which  the 
unprincipled  advocates  of  Romish  superstition  seek  to 
pervert  and  blind  the  popular  mind  in  Protestant 
countries.  They  have  proved  before  the  world  that 
Rome  has  not  changed  her  character,  and  that  her  na- 
ture is  as  untamed  as  the  tiger's,  which  still  thirsts  for 
blood,  though  the  bars  of  its  cage  are  happily  between 
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it  and  those  whom  it  would  fain  rend  and  devour.  In 
the  language  of  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  in  a  recent  pamph- 
let on  this  subject,  we  may  conclude  this  notice  of  the 
Madiai :  "  On  this  memorable  prosecution,  posterity 
will  look  back  as  giving  the  date  of  another  expansion 
of  the  Protestant  influence ;  and  even  to  the  sufferers 
the  consolation  may  be  vouchsafed,  of  knowing  that 
the  afflictions  which  they  have  borne  has  been  the 
appointed  means  of  rescuing  multitudes  from  a  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage.  Even  so,  0  Lord !  Amen  !'* 
As  documentary  evidence,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  we  append  the  official  form  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  the  Madia : 

THE   SENTENCE. 

"  Sentence  against  Francesco^  son  of  the  late  Vicenzio 
Madiai,  and  Rosa,  his  wife,  accused  of  impiety, 

"  The  decree  of  this  court,  of  25th  November,  1851, 
having  been  examined,  and  likewise  the  act  of  accu- 
sation of  the  same  year,  the  witnesses  having  been 
heard,  in  a  public  discussion,  the  Public  Minister  hav- 
ing summed  up,  and  Odvardo  Maggiorani,  counsel  for 
the  Madiai,  with  the  accused  themselves,  having  been 
last  heard,  the  results  of  the  discussion  seem  to  be 
the  following  : 

"  That  Francesco  and  Rosa  Madiai,  born  and  brought 
up  in  Catholicism,  separated  from  it  four  or  five  years 
back,  to  embrace  the  religion  called  by  them  Evangeli- 
cal, or  religion  of  the  pure  gospel ;  that  they  lent  their 
house  for  reunions,  and  when  the  teacher  who  gene- 
rally presided  at  these  was  banished  from  Tuscany, 
and  by  means  of  the  police  this  sect  was  broken  up, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  assembled  at  the  house 
of  the  Madiai  much  diminished,  the  meetings,  never- 
theless, still  continued,  and  one  was  held  on  the  17th 
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August,  1851,  when  the  public  force  surprised  three 
individuals  there,  who,  together  with  a  child  of  fifteen, 
whom  the  Madiai  had  lodged  in  their  house  for  a  short 
time,  were  occupied  in  reading  the  Bible,  translated 
by  Diodati,  each  one  having  a  copy  under  his  eye ; 

^'  That  in  the  house  of  the  said  Madiai  were  not  only 
many  copies  of  the  said  Bible,  and  others  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  books  of  prayers  for  the  use  of  the 
heterodox,  but  besides  various  works  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  even  many  copies  of  each ; 

"  That,  also,  with  others,  Francesco  held  language  in- 
sinuating that  the  so-called  'Evangelical'  religion 
merited  preference  to  the  Catholic  belief ; 

"  That,  with  two  women  who  served  the  Madiai,  and 
a  third  who  lived  with  them  about  eight  months,  from 
December,  1850,  they  displayed  the  intention  of  lead- 
ing them  to  abjure  Catholicism  and  embrace  the  pure 
gospel,  holding  withal  readings  and  discourses  tending 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  clergy  and  the  doctrines 
taught  by  them,  particulary  on  purgatory,  denying  its 
existence ;  upon  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  declar- 
ing it  an  invention  of  the  priests,  and  impugning  the 
real  presence  in  the  consecrated  host ;  upon  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints, 
declaring  it  impossible  and  dishonouring  to  God;  upon 
the  authority  of  the  High  Pontifi",  denying  his  power ; 
upon  the  observance  of  other  festivals  than  Sunday ; 
and  upon  the  mortification  consisting  in  abstaining  from 
certain  kinds  of  food,  declaring  it  an  invention  of  sin- 
ful men  ;  upon  the  sacrament  of  communion  and  upon 
sacramental  confession,  declaring  the  first  misunder- 
stood and  wrongly  administered,  because  it  is  not  true 
the  changing  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  because  the 
wine  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  the  laity;  and  reprov- 
ing the  second,  because  made  to  man  and  not  to  God; 

"  That  with  one  of  these  women,  older  than  the  others, 
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who  generally  maintained  the  discussion  upon  such 
matters,  their  attempts  were  of  no  effect;  That  with 
the  young,  needy,  and  very  ignorant,  aided  with  pecu- 
niary assistance,  and  by  continued  instruction,  they 
succeeded  in  making  her  abandon  the  true  religion,  to 
adopt  that  professed  by  her  master;  That  the  Madiai 
also  gave  themselves  the  trouble  of  teaching  her  to 
read,  that  she  might  be  able  to  understand  the  books 
which  they  afterward  supplied,  namely,  the  Bible,  trans- 
lated by  Diodati ;  and  another,  entitled  '  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,'  printed  in  London,  in  1848,  by  the 
*  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,' 
in  which  are  found  those  maxims  and  doctrines  con- 
demned by  the  Catholic  Church,  which  the  Madiai  had 
verbally  taught,  particularly  that  the  existence  of  pur- 
gatory and  the  worship  of  images  are  foolish  inven- 
tions ;  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  there  is 
not  any  transubstantiation,  and  other  similar  atrocious 
heretical  depravities  abovementioned ; 

"  That  the  same  young  woman  admitted  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  which  they  did  together,  (commenting 
on  it  in  the  way  already  mentioned,)  abandoned  the 
practice  of  the  Catholic  worship;  and,  to  obey  the  in- 
junction of  Madame  Madiai,  (who  accused  her  of  idola- 
try,) she  left  off  using  the  rosaries  which  she  pos- 
sessed ;  partook  twice  (being  conducted  to  the  place 
by  Madame  Madiai)  of  the  communion  made  by  them, 
in  commemoration  of  the  Last  supper,  and  did  not  awake 
from  her  error  until  reconducted  to  her  paternal  home 
for  a  few  days,  and  carrying  with  her  the  Italian  Bi- 
ble ;  this  being  found,  caused  the  discovery  of  her  wan- 
derings ; 

"  That  the  Madiai,  denying  that  sectarian  meetings 
were  held  at  their  house,  acknowledge  that  a  few 
friends  there  met  together,  to  attend  to  the  practices 
of  the  newly-embraced  religion,  and  declare  the  apos- 
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tasy  of  the  young  woman  in  their  service  to  have  been 
made  spontaneously  by  her,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  their  insinuations ; 

"  That,  notwithstanding  this,  neither  their  opposition, 
nor  the  witnesses  brought  forward,  have  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  facts  objected  against  them  in  the  ac- 
cusation ; 

"  That  Francesco  has  suffered  imprisonment  for  the 
present  procedure  from  the  17th  of  August,  1851,  and 
Rosa  Madiai  from  the  27th  of  the  same  month  and 
year ; 

"  Whereas,  with  regard  to  the  Madiai,  accused  of  im- 
piety, committed  by  means  of  proselytism,  it  appeared 
foreign  to  the  question  all  that  referred  to  liberty  of 
conscience  and  religious  toleration,  because  the  first  is 
not  offended  when  the  citizens  are  commanded  to  ren- 
der an  account  merely  of  external  acts,  and  the  latter 
is  guarded,  not  trampled  upon,  when  it  seeks  to  hin- 
der others  from  being  seduced  to  abandon  the  religion 
they  profess  ; 

"  Whereas,  precisely  for  this,  the  penal  laws,  agree- 
ably with  the  declarations  of  the  clearest  writers,  re- 
cognise in  proselytism  a  crime  civilly  imputable ; 

'*  Whereas,  resulting  from  the  preceding  facts,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  Madiai  laboured,  on  many  differ- 
ent occasions,  and  even  with  success,  to  make  prose- 
lytes to  the  religion  newly  embraced  by  them,  it  only 
remained  to  be  considered,  whether  in  such  a  fact  ex- 
isted the  extremes  required  by  the  sixtieth  article  of 
the  law  of  30th  November,  1786,  for  the  application 
of  its  penal  ratification  ; 

"Whereas,  the  extreme  of  guilty  intention  in  such  a 
crime  occurs  whenever  the  intention  of  the  agent  is 
directed  to  increase  the  ranks  of  dissenting  sects,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  that  of 
evil  done   according  to  the  facts,  now  established  in 
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our  jurisprudence,  it  is  certified  that  these  acts,  though 
not  committed  in  public  places,  have  been  done  in  the 
presence  of  many  persons,  and  are  extensively  propa- 
gated, and  engendered  a  grave  scandal: 

"  It  is  declared  evident  that  impiety  was  committed 
by  Francesco  and  Rosa  Madiai,  by  means  of  prose- 
lytism  to  the  so-called  Evangelical  Confession,  or  Reli- 
gion of  the  Pure  Gospel,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  predominant  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  in 
the  time  and  way  above  mentioned. 

"  And  whereas,  the  crime  of  impiety,  by  means  of 
proselytism,  is  manifestly  contemplated  by  the  sixtieth 
article  of  the  law  of  the  land  of  30th  November,  1786, 
and  is  repressed  never  with  less  than  exemplary  punish- 
ment: of  which  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  being 
considered,  it  appears  that  tho  second  degree  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  delinquency,  represented  in  virtue  of 
successive  laws,  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  penalty, 
afterwards  mentioned  ; 

''Whereas,  the  deductions  of  the  defence  have  all 
been  replied  to  by  the  previous  proposition  of  facts 
and  consideration  of  right — 

"  The  following  articles  having  been  examined — the 
sixtieth  of  the  law  of  30th  November,  1786;  1,  4,  9, 
14,  of  the  decree  of  4th  March,  1849,  confirmed  by 
the  other  of  5th  May  following,  and  34  and  35  of  the 
police  regulations  of  22d  November,  1849,  and  55  of  the 
above-mentioned  law  of  30th  November,  1786,  &c. — 

"  Francesco,  son  of  the  late  Yicenzio  Madiai,  and 
Rosa  his  wife,  are  condemned, — the  former  to  the 
punishment  of  fifty-six  months'  seclusion  in  the  prison 
of  hard  labour  at  Volterra,  and  the  latter  to  forty-five 
months  of  Ergastolo,  (the  female  galleys,)  calculated 
in  the  one  case  from  the  26th  of  November,  1851,  and 
in  the  other,  from  the  27th  of  the  same  month  and 
year:  they  are  likewise  condemned  to  pay  the  ex- 
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penses  of  the  trial,  and  made  subject  to  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  police  for  three  years  after  the  completion 
of  their  imprisonment."* 
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t5,C  2>i&  I^C)M  Tuscany,  and  this  record  of  the 
i^^'tEs  barbarism,  which,  by  her  own  show- 
ing, disgraces  the  statute-book  of  the 
Grand  Duchy,  we  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  a  brief  review 
of  facts  in  Madeira,  illustrative  of 
still  mightier  conquests  of  the  Bible, 
and  still  more  violent  hostility  to  the  liberty 
which  the  Bible  confers.  The  island  of  Ma- 
deira lies  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  nearly  oppo- 
site Morocco,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  about 
80°deg.  north  latitude.  It  derives  its  name,  Madeira^ 
or  timber,  from  the  abundance  of  its  forests.  Since 
1419,  (when  it  was  discovered,)  it  has  been  a  part  of 
the  dominions  of  Portugal,  and  subject  to  its  laws. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  established  by  law, 
and,  of  course,  the  Bible  is  a  proscribed  book.  In 
1838,  Dr.  Kalley,  a  Scotch  phj^sician  and  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  came  to  Ma- 
deira, with  the  design  of  residing  on  the  island.  He 
was  ignorant  of  the  language,  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire it,  opened  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the 

*  Authentic  statements  represent  the  number  of  converts  from 
Romanism  in  Tuscany  at  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  thou- 
eaud. 
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Portuguese  in  English.  He  endeavoured  to  establish 
schools  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  island. 
These  schools  were  maintained  at  his  own  expense. 
They  became  very  popular.  In  a  short  time,  eight 
hundred  adults  were  instructed  in  these  institutions, 
besides  children.  Not  only  were  the  common  people 
delighted  with  the  benevolent  zeal  of  Dr.  Kalley,  but 
the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  of  Funchal,  the 
capital,  voluntarily  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Kal- 
ley, for  what  they  termed  "  his  disinterested  acts  of 
benevolence  and  philanthropy, — such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  at 
his  own  expense,  furnishing  the  people  with  medical 
attendance  and  medicines  gratuitously,  &c." 

The  first  book  in  which  they  were  taught  to  read 
English  was  the  Bible.  Dr.  Kalley  had  brought  a 
supply  of  Portuguese  Bibles,  also,  from  Scotland.  The 
people  were  in  a  state  of  most  deplorable  ignorance. 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Bible  whatever,  and  it 
was  a  rare  case  to  find  any  one  ivho  knew  there  tvas  a 
hook  containing  a  history  of  Jesus  Christ.!  In  a  short 
time,  hundreds  of  these  hitherto  ignorant  people  be- 
came intelligent  readers  of  the  Scriptures.  The  usual 
results  followed.  In  the  course  of  their  readings,  they 
met  with  many  things  inconsistent  with  the  religious 
tenets  which  they  had  hitherto  held.  Some  applied 
to  the  priests  for  a  solution  of  their  difficulties.  The- 
answers  were  not  satisfactory.  The  priests  were  an- 
noyed at  inquiries  displaying  an  intelligence  which 
they  could  not  successfully  combat,  and  ere  long  both 
the  schools  and  the  Bible  were  denounced.  The  bi- 
shops and  priests,  indignant  at  the  growing  interest  of 
the  people  in  the  Scriptures,  declared  that  "the  Bible 
w^as  a  book  from  hell,"  and  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication was  denounced  against  all  who  should  read  it. 
In  five  years'  time,  Dr.  Kalley  had  circulated  so  many 
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copies  of  the  Bible,  that  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
island  were  supplied  with  it.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
had  quietly  renounced  Romanism  and  embraced  the 
Christian  faith.  In  1843,  the  storm  which  had  long 
been  gathering,  began  to  break.  Dr.  Kalley  was 
warned  to  flee.  He  refused.  Several  of  the  converts 
were  sent  to  prison.  The  houses  of  the  people  were 
ransacked.  Copies  of  the  Bible  were  taken  away  and 
destroyed.  The  priests  threatened  to  burn  all  they 
could  find.  The  registrar  of  each  parish  was  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  following 

ORDER. 

*'  Sir : — On  the  receipt  of  this,  you  will  summon  to 
your  presence  the  teachers,  male  and  female,  of  all 
the  schools  established  and  supported  by  Dr.  Kalley, 
existing  in  your  parish ;  and  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  charge  them  henceforth  not  to  teach  any 
living  being.  If,  after  being  duly  notified,  any  of 
them  should  continue  to  teach,  you  can  immediately 
send  them  to  this  administration  in  charge  of  two 
ofiicers  of  police.  You  will  cause  this  order  to  be 
faithfully  executed,  and  report  the  result  by  Monday 
next,  giving  the  names  of  all  who  have  been  notified,  &c. 
God  save  you! 

"J.  C.  Terreira  Uzel, 

'' Administrator." 

The  Bible  readers  were  reported  by  the  priests  to 
the  government,  and  were  summarily  arrested  and  sent 
to  prison.  One  poor  peasant  was  excommunicated. 
For  about  a  year  he  eluded  the  search  of  his  persecu- 
tors ;  but  having  been  convinced  by  the  pleading  of  the 
public  prosecutor  in  an  analogous  case,  that  the  ancient 
cruelties  of  Popery  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  exist- 
ing charter,  he  ventured  to  teach  an  evening  school 
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in  the  Lombo  das  Fayas,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Antonio 
de  Serra.  One  night  a  party  of  men,  led  by  the  church 
beadle,  came  to  the  school  with  a  fictitious  warrant, 
and  attempted  to  apprehend  him.  He  refused  to  sub- 
mit. His  pupils  took  part  with  him,  and  the  beadle 
went  his  way  with  his  posse,  without,  however,  having 
been  subjected  to  the  slightest  violence.  "This  con- 
duct of  the  schools,"  says  Capt.  Tate,  of  the  British 
navy,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  atrocities  he 
describes,  "  was  represented  as  '  Sedition  and  resist- 
ance of  justice,''  and  the  public  prosecutor  denounced 
them  as  Miguelites  led  on  by  Dr.  Kalley  !  On  that 
day  week  the  judge  and  public  prosecutor,  with  a  no- 
tary and  about  sixty  soldiers,  proceeded  at  night  to 
the  Lombo  das  Fayas.  The  houses  of  the  scholars, 
chiefly  Bible  readers,  were  broken  open — thirty  men 
and  women  were  taken  prisoners — most  of  them  were 
bound — many  of  them  were  beaten,  and  some  of  them 
very  severely — and  their  houses  were  given  up  to  be 
sacked  by  the  soldiers,  who  committed  the  most  horri- 
ble atrocities.  With  scarcely  any  clothes  on  (for  they 
had  been  roused  from  their  beds  by  the  soldiers)  twenty- 
two  of  them  were  conveyed  to  Funchal,  in  a  Portu- 
guese frigate,  which,  to  complete  the  melancholy  farce, 
had  been  sent  to  support  the  operations  of  the  sol- 
diers, (! ! !)  and  there  committed  to  prison."  There 
they  remained  for  iipivard  of  tiventy  months,  sup- 
ported by  English  generosity.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  they  were  brought  to  trial,  and  were  honourably 
acquitted  of  every  charge,  but  they  were  remanded  to 
prison  till  they  should  fully  pay  tJte  jail  fees.  The 
acquittal  of  these  poor  men  exasperated  their  bigoted 
enemies.  The  priests  stirred  up  the  worst  passions  of 
their  devotees.  The  most  atrocious  outrages  and  per- 
sonal violence  were  perpetrated.  The  poor  Christians 
were  waylaid,  beaten,  and  sometimes  left  for  dead, 
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maimed  and  bleeding,  at  the  roadside.  One  of  the 
public  newspapers,  the  Imparcial,  edited  at  that  time 
by  the  brother-in-law  of  the  governor,  openly  recom- 
mended the  cudgel  "  as  the  best  means  of  convincing 
the  country  people"  of  the  errors  of  the  new  religion- 
ists, '^  because  they  were  not  accustomed  to  arguments, 
but  would  understand  the  power  of  a  stick."  This 
same  print  at  another  time  recommended  the  gallows 
and  the  stake  as  the  only  remaining  cure  for  heresy ! 
Dr.  Kallcy  was  the  special  object  of  the  vengeance  of 
the  government  and  priesthood,  but  the  trouble  was 
to  know  how  to  assail  him.  The  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  Portugal  guaranteed  to  the  subjects  of  the 
respective  governments  liberty  to  enjoy  their  religion 
without  molestation  in  Madeira.  The  ingenuity  of 
Romish  priests  is  not  easily  thwarted.  In  the  code 
of  laws  enacted  by  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  in 
1603,  they  found  the  very  article  they  so  much  desired. 
Dr.  Kalley  was  arrested  and  detained  in  prison  five 
months.  The  reader  will  be  interested  in  hearing  Dr. 
Kalley's  own  statement,  and  we  give  it  in  the  form  of 
an  address  delivered  by  him,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1846.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Association  in 
London,  held  on  the  evening  of  the  day  already  speci- 
fied. Dr.  Kallcy  proposed  the  following  resolution : 

"  That  the  proceedings  at  Madeira,  whether  as  re- 
gards the  treatment  of  native  Portuguese  or  of  British 
subjects,  manifests  a  determination,  on  the  part  of 
Popery,  to  crush  all  examination  of,  or  secession  from, 
her  erroneous  system." 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  power  to  ^stir  men's 
blood,'  like  a  reverend  gentleman  here,  nor  would  I 
seek  to  do  so.  I  come  merely  as  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice,  to  tell  truly  and  dispassionately  what  I 
have  seen — to  give  testimony  on  the  great  question, — 
Is  Popery  changed,  or  is  she  not? 
33* 
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*'I  beg  to  refer  to  a  document  issued  by  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  Madeira,  dated  three  and 
a  half  years  ago,  and  published  from  all  the  pulpits  in 
Madeira.  It  was  issued  by  Sebastian  Casimero  Me- 
dina e  Vasconcellas,  Yicar-General  of  the  bishopric  of 
Funchal,  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop  Don  Januario 
Vicente  Camacho.  It  was  addressed  to  *  all  vicars, 
and  curates,  public  prosecutors,  and  officers  of  justice, 
to  all  persons,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  every  rank 
and  degree,'  and  ^required,  and  commanded  them  not 
to  touch,  or  hold  communication  with  Francisco  Pires 
Soars  and  Nicolau  Tolentino  Vieyra,'  who  had  dared 
to  leave  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  join  the  Presby- 
terian communion  at  Madeira.  These  two  men  were 
declared  to  be  '  excommunicated  by  the  curse  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  of  the  blessed  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  with  those  of  Gomorrah  and  Sodom,  and  with 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  whom  the  earth  swal- 
lowed alive  for  their  disobedience.'  This  document 
goes  on  to  say, — 'Let  no  one  give  them  fire,  water, 
bread,  or  any  other  thing  that  may  be  necessary  for 
their  support.  Let  no  one  pay  them  their  debts.  Let 
no  one  support  them  in  any  case  which  they  may 
bring  before  a  court  of  justice.  Let  all  put  them  aside 
as  rotten  and  excommunicated  members,  separated 
from  the  bosom  and  union  of  the  Holy  Mother  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  as  rebels  and  contumacious.'  It  fur- 
ther excommunicated,  ipso  facto,  all  who  do  not  com- 
ply with  these  commands, — every  debtor  who  should 
pay  these  men  their  just  debts,  every  judge  who  should 
dare,  in  a  court  of  law  to  do  them  justice,  every  cha- 
ritable person  who  should  give  them  water,  fire,  or  any 
thing  necessary  to  existence ;  and  the  excommunica- 
tion against  those  who  should  assist  them  or  do  them 
justice,  implies  the  very  same  penalty  as  was  imposed 
upon  them. 
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"  There  is  so  strong  a  disinclination  in  this  country  to 
believe  any  evil  of  Popery,  that  no  doubt  Ave  shall  be 
told  that  that  excommunication  was  a  mere  form,  and 
meant  nothing.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that 
from  every  parish  pulpit  in  Madeira  it  was  announced, 
that  no  man  should  pay  these  persons  their  just  debts ; 
and  not  only  were  they  authorized  not  to  pay  them, 
but  were  actually  threatened  with  excommunication  if 
they  did.     Does  this  mean  nothing  ? 

"  Let  it  be  known,  that  the  persons  who  were  so  ex- 
communicated were  obliged  to  hide  themselves  from 
the  light  of  the  sun  for  months ;  that  they  were  at  last 
compelled  to  tear  themselves  from  the  bosom  of  their 
families,  and  leave  their  father-land;  and  that  they 
are  at  the  present  day  wanderers  in  a  strange  land, 
one  being  in  the  East,  and  the  other  in  the  West  In- 
dies.* After  this  let  every  impartial  man  judge 
whether  that  excommunication  was  a  mere  form,  and 
meant  nothing. 

"To  show  that  the  priest's  interference  with  the 
law,  and  malediction  against  every  judge  who  should 
do  justice  to  an  excommunicated  person,  is  not  an  un- 
meaning form,  I  beg  to  relate  a  case  which  occurred 
in  a  court  of  justice  this  present  year  :  Two  men  were 
partners  as  sawyers  of  wood ;  one  was  the  owner  of 
two-thirds  of  the  property,  and  the  other  of  one-third. 
The  former  had  learned  to  read,  and  had  received  the 
precious  truth,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  that 
his  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and  had  renounced 
the  worship  of  the  host,  virgin,  images,  and  pictures ; 
the  other  still  adhered  to  these  forms.  The  owner  of 
the  two-thirds  wished  to  dissolve  partnership,  and  pro- 
posed to  pay  the  other  his  one-third  of  the  property, 
and  retain  it  all,  or  that  the  owner  of  the  one-third 

*  He  is  now  in  the  office  of  the  American  Protestant  Society. 
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should  pay  liim  his  two-thirds,  and  retain  it.  These 
propositions  being  refused,  he  then  proposed  that  the 
■whole  of  the  property  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
divided  between  them;  this  also  being  refused,  he 
brought  the  case  before  the  judge.  The  owner  of  the 
one-third  had  nothing  to  advance  but  that  the  other 
had  not  been  at  mass  or  confession  for  two  years, 
and  of  this  he  brought  a  certificate  from  the  priest 
of  the  parish.  The  judge  considered  the  whole  case, 
especially  the  priest's  certificate,  and  then  passed 
sentence,  that  as  the  owner  of  two-thirds  had  not  been 
at  mass  or  confession  for  two  years,  he  was  virtually 
excommunicated;  and  being  excommunicated  he  was 
incompetent  to  appear  in  any  court  of  justice  I  He, 
therefore,  gave  the  verdict  in  favour  of  the  owner  of 
the  one-third,  leaving  him  with  the  property,  and  sen- 
tenced the  other  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  process ! 
and  from  that  sentence  there  was  no  appeal.  It  was 
published  in  the  Madeira  newspapers  in  the  end  of 
July,  184G. 

"I  cannot,  at  this  late  hour,  enlarge  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Popery  in  Madeira  ;  I  w^ould  merely  glance, 
for  a  few  moments,  at  one  or  two  of  her  atrocities. 

"  On  the  31st  of  May,  1845,  a  man  was  tried  for 
having  had  a  meeting  of  his  relations  in  his  own  house 
for  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  and  for  having 
refused  to  pay  homage  to  a  piece  of  cloth  fixed  upon 
a  stick,  and  called  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  these  crimes 
he  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
jail  at  Funchal,  When  I  was  in  jail,  in  1843,  there 
was  no  mass  said  there,  nor  had  there  been  for  years  ; 
but  in  1844  there  w^ere  from  twenty  to  thirty  prison- 
ers in  the  jail,  who  being  convinced  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  but  one,  felt  assured  that  a  bit  of  bread  is 
not  that  God,  and  whose  hearts  revolted  against  pay- 
ing divine  homage  to  any  created  thing.     When  the 
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priests  found  they  had  in  their  poAver  victims  whom 
they  hoped  to  compel  to  offend  their  God,  it  was  re- 
quired that  mass  should  be  said  in  the  jail  every  Sun- 
day and  holiday,  and  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be 
obliged  to  attend.  The  man  who  was  condemned  for 
having  had  the  meeting  in  his  house,  and  for  not  wor- 
shipping that  which  they  blasphemously  called  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  ordered  to  mass  with  the  rest  on  the 
first  of  June.  He  refused  to  go.  The  jailers  at- 
tempted to  force  him,  but  in  vain.  Soldiers  were 
called.  He  grasped  the  iron  bars  of  the  jail  window, 
in  order  to  prevent  himself  from  being  dragged  to 
mass.  He  was  struck  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  mus- 
kets. His  grasp  was  overcome  by  violence,  and  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  he  was  driven  to  what  he  regarded 
as  idolatry.  He  went,  but  did  not  kneel  there ;  he 
could  not.  After  mass  he  felt  that  he  had  done  wrong, 
even  though  compelled  ;  he  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
better  that  his  blood  should  have  been  shed  there,  than 
that  he  should  have  offended  his  God,  and  he  resolved, 
that  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath  no  power  on  earth  should 
compel  him  to  attend.  During  that  week  he  conversed 
with  many  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  having  received 
more  instruction  than  they,  he  reasoned  with  them  from 
the  Scriptures.  On  the  8th  of  June,  twenty  prisoners 
refused  to  go  to  mass,  and  no  power  could  force  them  ; 
blows  and  bayonets  failed.  What  was  the  result? 
There  is,  in  the  jail  at  Funchal,  a  place  called  the 
Bomba.  Respecting  that  place,  I  may  mention  that 
the  day  after  my  release  from  prison,  I  sent  a  friend  to 
distribute  bread  to  the  prisoners,  and  on  coming  out  of 
the  Bomba  he  gave  unequivocal  manifestations  of  his 
being  sick,  and  nearly  fainted — it  is  a  most  abomina- 
bly disgusting  den  of  filth.  In  that  place  there  were, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  fifteen  persons  confined  for  vari- 
ous offences ;  and  on  the  8th,  when  the  prisoners  re- 
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fused  to  go  to  mass,  there  were  five  more  adiled.  I 
wished  to  go  and  take  the  dimensions  of  it,  but  could 
not  get  admission,  and  asked  a  friend  to  take  them  for 
me.  He  did  so;  and  the  paper  he  brought  to  me 
stated  that  the  Bomba  is  twelve  feet  square,  by  eleven 
feet  high ;  and  in  that  loathsome  room  twenty  men 
were  confined  night  and  day.  For  what  ?  For  refu- 
sing to  pay  that  homage  to  a  bit  of  bread,  which  man 
owes  to  his  God  ! 

"We  are  told,  Christian  friends,  that  Popery  is 
changed,  that  she  persecutes  no  more,  that  there  is  not 
a  country  on  earth  where  Popery  now  persecutes,  and 
that  she  is  so  changed  that  she  would  never  wish  to 
persecute.  We  answer,  Popery  does  not  drag  out  her 
victims  and  burn  them  at  the  stake  in  open  day :  no, 
for  as  yet  she  dare  not.  But  she  does  what  she 
dares  ;  those  who  will  not  obey  her  despotic  commands 
she  throws  into  the  Bomba,  that  there  they  may  en- 
dure a  death  far  more  lingering,  and  far  more  horrid 
than  at  the  stake.  Let  men  look  into  the  Bomba,  in 
Funchal  jail,  and  answer  whether  Popery  does  not  now 
persecute. 

"  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  the  desire  of  Romanists  and  others,  to  exclude 
the  Bible  from  the  schools ;  Popery  has  been  long 
known  as  the  enemy  of  knowledge,  but  especially 
of  Biblical  knowledge.  In  England  she  wishes  to 
persuade  men  that  she  is  not  the  enemy  of  the  Bible 
itself,  but  only  of  spurious  and  adulterated  editions, 
and  she  made  a  similar  profession  in  Madeira.  In 
1840,  the  bishop  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  that  was  being  put  into  the  hands  of  his  people. 
One  was  gladly  sent  to  him.  On  the  21st  of  May  he 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  three  canons  of  the  cathedral 
of  Funchal,  and  appointed  them,  as  a  commission,  to 
examine  it,  and  to  report  to  him,  as  to  its  correctness 
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or  Incorrectness.  Two  years  and  four  months  after- 
ward he  published  a  pastoral,  wherein  he  stated  thai 
that  commission  had  reported  Hhat  there  was  scarceh 
a  verse  of  any  chapter  either  of  the  Old  or  New  Tes 
lament  which  was  not  more  or  less  notably  adulterateci ;' 
and  he  added,  that  he  '  excommunicated,  ipso  facto^  afl 
who  should  read  those  Bibles.'  We  have  already  see  i 
what  excommunication  implies ;  and  we  now  find  tn  « 
bishop  coming  forward  with  all  his  authority,  and  e:s 
communicating,  ipso  facto,  all  who  read  those  Bibleu 
But  they  were  declared  to  be  of  a  spurious  and  aduv 
terated  edition.  On  reading  his  pastoral,  I  was  con 
founded ;  I  did  not  believe  that  the  British  and  Fo 
reign  Bible  Society  had  issued  an  unfaithful  reprint  ot 
Pereira's  Bible,  and  could  not  suppose  it  possible  thai 
three  canons  should  risk  their  character  by  stating  a 
bare-faced  falsehood.  What  was  my  surprise,  in  find- 
ing, upon  getting  a  copy  of  the  Lisbon  edition  of  the 
Bible,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  Bible  Society, 
that  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  there  was  not  an 
alteration  in  any  verse  of  that  book.  I  immediately 
published  an  answer  to  the  pastoral,  advising  that  his 
excellency  the  bishop  should  suspend  his  curse  on  the 
word  of  God  till  it  could  be  seen  whether  the  other 
books  were  as  correct  as  St.  MatthcAv's  Gospel.  In 
consequence  of  the  pastoral,  the  judge  came  to  the 
jail  with  the  public  prosecutor,  and  other  judiciary 
officers,  and  ordered  all  the  boxes  of  the  prisoners  to 
be  searched  for  Bibles ;  and  he  took  away  every  copy 
of  the  Scriptures  that  he  found  there !  the  chief  po- 
lice magistrate  went  to  a  school,  supported  by  English 
charity,  and  took  away  thirty  Bibles,  and  all  the  Tes- 
taments that  he  could  find  !  During  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  week,  the  commission  published  an  answer  to 
my  observations.  In  it,  they  reasserted  what  they 
had  said,  '  that  there  was  scarcely  a  verse  of  any  chap- 
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ter,  either  of  the  New  or  Old  Testament,  which  was 
not  adulterated.'  The  comparison  of  the  two  editions 
went  on ;  upwards  of  5000  verses  were  examined ;  and 
the  result  was  a  complete  refutation  of  the  commission- 
ers' report.  Within  two  months  after  the  bishop's 
curse  on  these  books  of  God,  there  came  from  Lisbon 
an  order  from  the  Portuguese  government,  in  which  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  approved  of  these  very  Bibles,  and 
stated  that  they  were  approved  of  by  the  archibishop 
also.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  bishop's  curse 
still  rests  upon  the  book  of  God;  the  priests,  from  the 
pulpit,  declare  that  it  is  a  book  from  hell,  and  should 
be  burned  with  the  hands  that  handle  it :  and  when  my 
house  was  attacked,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1846,  every 
copy  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  was  found  was 
actually  thrown  into  a  fire,  on  the  public  street,  by  the 
mob,  when  they  ascertained  that  their  expected  human 
victims  had  escaped  their  outrage.  Suppose  that  in 
the  present  distressed  state  of  Ireland  a  man  should 
go  through  one  of  her  most  famishing  villages,  selling 
bread  at  a  reduced  price  to  those  that  could  pay  for 
it,  and  giving  it  gratis  to  those  who  could  not,  and  that 
some,  whose  pecuniary  interests  were  interfered  with 
by  the  gratuitous  distribution,  should  seek  to  persuade 
the  people  that  the  bread  was  poisoned,  and  should 
endeavour  to  incite  them  to  trample  it  under  foot  and 
murder  their  benefactor,  who  would  not  call  such  con- 
duct atrocious  ?  But  suppose,  further,  some  of  the 
famishing  creatures  to  have  tasted  the  bread,  and  found 
that  it  not  only  did  them  no  harm,  but  that  it  actually 
restored  their  drooping  limbs,  and  gave  them  new  life; 
if,  then,  these  selfish  and  cruel  tyrants  were  to  snatch 
it  from  their  hands  and  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  then 
beat,  imprison,  and  excommunicate  them  merely  for 
feeding  upon  it  and  giving  it  to  their  dying  children, 
what  words  could  we  find  powerful  enough  to  charac- 
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terize  their  guilt?  Their  guilt,  however,  would  be  as 
nothing,  compared  with  the  guilt  of  those  who  snatch 
the  bread  of  life  from  men  who  are  eagerly  seeking  to 
feed  upon  it,  that  their  souls  may  live  forever." 

In  order,  as  we  proceed,  to  furnish  the  proper  vouch- 
ers, we  introduce  a  copy  of  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication pronounced  against  the  two  converts,  part 
of  which  Dr.  Kalley  quotes  in  the  foregoing  address : 

"  Sebastio  Cazemiro  Medinna  Vasconcellas,  Leader  of 
the  Choir  in  the  Cathedral,  Synedic  Examinator, 
Vicar-General  of  the  bishopric  of  Funchal,  in  the 
island  of  Madeira,  for  the  Most  Excellent  and  Reve- 
rend Don  Januaro  Vicente  Comacho  of  Her  Majesty's 
Council,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Funchal,  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  Christ,  Bishop  Elect  of 
Castle  Branco,  Temporal  Governor  and  Vicar-Gene- 
ral of  the  Bishop  of  Funchal,  Porto  Santo,  and  Ar- 
guinot — 

*'  To  all  the  reverend  vicars  and  curates,  assistants 
and  chaplains,  as  well  as  to  all  judges  and  justices  of 
peace,  to  the  delegates  of  the  attorney-general,  to  the 
administrators  of  councils,  and  all  officers  of  justice, 
and  to  all  ecclesiastical  and  secular  persons  of  every 
degree  and  condition  in  all  the  bishopric  and  out  of 
it,  whom  this  my  letter  may  reach,  who  may  hear  it, 
or  get  notice  of  it  in  any  way,  health  and  peace  forever 
in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  is  the  true  remedy  and 
salvation  of  all.  I  make  known  to  you,  that,  having 
prociseded  to  an  examination  of  witnesses,  as  compe- 
tent to  my  office,  it  was  proved  by  them,  and  con- 
firmed by  my  sentence,  that  Francisco  Pires  Soares, 
married,  and  Nicolau  Tolentino  Vieyra,  bachelor,  both 
of  this  bishopric,  residing  in  the  parish  of  Santa  Lu- 
zia,  near  the  parish  church,  apostatized  from  the  union 
and  bosom  of  the  Holy  Mother  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

34 
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and  became  sectaries  of  the  Presbyterian  communion, 
incurring  by  this  ecclesiastical  censure  and  canonical 
punishment  of  the  greater  excommunication.  The 
censures  requiring  to  be  aggravated,  I  ordered  this 
present  letter  to  be  written,  by  which  I  require  and 
command,  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication, 
all  ecclesiastics,  ministers  and  officers  of  justice,  and 
others  above  mentioned,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  no- 
tice of  it,  not  to  touch  or  hold  communication  with  those 
who  are  excommunicated  by  the  curse  of  Almighty 
God,  and  of  the  blessed  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with 
those  of  Gomorrah  and  of  Sodom,  Dathan  and  Abi- 
ram,  whom  the  earth  swallowed  alive  for  their  great 
sins  and  disobedience.  Let  none  give  them  fire,  water, 
bread,  or  any  other  thing  that  may  be  necessary  to 
them  for  their  support.  Let  none  pay  them  their  debts. 
Let  none  support  them  in  any  case  which  they  may 
bring  judicially.  Let  all  put  them  aside  as  rotten  and 
excommunicated  members,  separated  from  the  bosom 
and  union  of  the  Holy  Mother  Catholic  Church,  and 
as  rebels  and  contumacious  ;  for  if  any  do  the  contrary, 
(which  God  forbid !)  I  lay,  and  consider  as  laid,  upon 
their  persons,  the  penalty  of  the  greater  excommuni- 
cation. Therefore  were  their  names  and  surnames 
expressly  declared;  and  that  all  may  know  this,  I 
order  the  reverend  parish  priests  to  publish  this  at  the 
meeting  on  the  first  Sabbath  or  holy  day,  and  to  affix 
it  on  the  door  of  the  church,  from  which  let  no  man 
take  or  tear  it  under  pain  of  excommunication,  until, 
by  making  satisfaction  for  all,  they  merit  the  benefit 
for  absolution. 

"Given  in  Funchal,  under  the  seal  of  the  Vicar- 
General  and  my  signature,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1843. 
Jacinto  Monteiro  Cabrae,  Writer  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Council,  wrote  this. 

"Sebastio  Cazemiro  Medina  e  Vas." 
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All  these  means,  however,  proved  ineifectual.  The 
power  of  the  pure  word  of  God  was  mightier  than  all 
the  wrath  of  its  enemies.  The  Bible  continued  to 
make  its  conquests.  Converts  still  made  their  way  to 
the  standard  of  the  gospel,  and  rallied  around  it. 
The  Bible  was  torn  in  pieces  and  burned  in  the  fire, 
but  its  truths  could  not  be  torn  from  the  hearts  of 
those  who  loved  it.  The  persecuted  Christians,  im- 
mured in  the  same  prisons  with  the  most  abandoned 
felons,  calmly  committed  their  cause  to  God,  and 
endured  bonds  and  imprisonment,  rejoicing  that  ''the 
word  of  God  was  not  bound."  Among  the  many  suf- 
ferers for  conscience'  sake,  there  was  one  whose  case 
excited  profound  sympathy,  and,  in  the  later  stages  of 
its  development,  intense  sensation,  throughout  the 
Protestant  world.  Mrs.  Maria  J.  Alves  was  one  of 
the  many  godly  women  who  had  given  the  most  un- 
questionable evidence  of  devotion  to  the  truth  and 
faith  of  the  gospel.  She  was  selected  as  a  fit  subject 
of  Romish  discipline,  and  the  enemies  of  vital  piety 
resolved  to  make  an  example  of  her,  in  order  to  inspire 
others  with  terror.  On  the  31st  of  January,  1843,  she 
was  taken  from  her  family  of  seven  children,  the 
youngest  an  infant,  and  committed  to  prison.  In  a 
filthy  dungeon,  in  Funchal,  she  spent  month  after 
month.  Her  sufferings  were  protracted,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  procuring,  by  these  means,  a  renunciation  of 
her  faith.  Her  firmness  enraged  the  priests  and 
government  officers.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1844,  she 
was  brought  to  trial  before  Judge  Negrao,  president 
of  the  court.  The  indictment  contained  three  charges : 
apostasy,  hersesy,  and  blasphemy.  She  was,  how- 
ever, tried  on  only  one  charge,  viz.,  blasphemy.  The 
accusation  was,  that  she  had  refused  to  confess  that 
the  consecrated  host,  or  wafer,  in  the  hands  of  the 
priest,  is  the  real  body  and  the  real  blood  of  Jesus 
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Christ,,  and  had  also  7'efused  to  adore  it !  This  was 
the  blasphemy  laid  to  her  charge.  When  asked  by 
the  judge,  "  Do  you  believe  that  the  consecrated  host 
is  the  real  body  and  real  blood  of  Jesus  Christ?" 
Mrs.  Alves  replied,  with  clear  and  emphatic  utterance, 
'"''  I  do  not  helieve  it!''  It  can  scarcely  seem  credible, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact,  that  immediately  after 
this  frank  avowal,  the  Judge  arose,  and  passed  upon 
her,  in  the  following  words, 

THE   DEATH    SENTENCE. 

*'  In  view  of  the  answers  of  the  jury,  and  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  cause,  &c.,  it  is  proved  that  the 
accused,  Maria  Joaquina,  perhaps  forgetful  of  the 
principles  of  the  holy  religion  she  received  in  her  first 
years,  and  to  which  she  still  belongs,  has  maintained 
conversations  and  arguments  condemned  by  the 
church :  maintaining  that  veneration  should  not  be 
given  to  images ;  denying  the  real  existence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacred  host ;  the  mystery  of  the  most  holy 
Trinity ;  blaspheming  against  the  most  holy  Virgin, 
the  mother  of  God ;  and  advancing  other  expressions 
against  the  doctrines  received  and  followed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Church ;  expounding  these 
condemned  doctrines  to  different  persons :  thus  com- 
mitting the  crimes  of  heresy,  blasphemy,  &c. — I  con- 
demn the  accused  Maria  Joaquina  to  suffer  death,  as 
provided  in  the  law,  the  costs  of  the  process,  &c.  to* 
be  paid  out  of  her  goods. 
"Jose  Perreira  Leito  Pitta  Ortegueira  Negrao, 

^' Judge,  S^c. 
"  FuNCHAL  Oriental,  in  Public  Court,  May  2d,  1844." 

We  ask,  in  amazement,  is  it  possible  that  a  sentence 
so  monstrous  could  be  passed  by  a  court  claiming  to 
be  controlled  by  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  benign 
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gospel?  The  answer  is,  Rome  is  prepared  for  any 
extremity  when  her  power  is  defied  by  those  whom 
she  can  punish.  Millions  have  paid  the  penalty  to 
which  Mrs.  Alves  was  doomed.  The  sentence  ought 
not  to  excite  the  least  surprise.  It  is  only  a  confir- 
mation of  the  boasted  immutability  of  the  Romish 
Church.  She  always  has  persecuted,  and  she  always 
will  persecute,  rebels  against  her  authority — ay,  and 
follow  them  to  the  death,  when  she  has  the  power,  and 
dare  exercise  it.  The  sentence  of  Mrs.  Alves  pro- 
duced intense  sensation.  The  Christian  world  stood 
aghast  with  horror.  The  British  subjects  on  the 
island  determined  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  save 
her  life.  They  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  praying  for  a  reverse  of  the  sentence.  An 
appeal  w^as  taken  by  her  counsel,  and  carried  to  the 
higher  court  of  Relacao,  at  Lisbon.  The  decision  of 
this  court  reached  Lisbon  in  April,  1845,  nearly  a 
year  after  sentence  had  been  passed.  During  this 
period,  Mrs.  Alves  was  held  in  imprisonment.  The 
decree  was  of  a  singular  character.  In  the  first 
place,  "  The  court  confirmed  the  sentence  from  which 
the  appeal  had  been  taken,  that  is,  the  sentence  of 
death  for  apostacy,  heresy,  and  blasphemy.  But  as 
the  defendant  had  been  tried  only  on  the  charge  of 
blasphemy,  she  could  not  competently  be  condemned 
for  heresy  and  apostacy,  and,  therefore,  the  sentence 
was  commuted;"  thus  plainly  implying,  at  least,  that 
if  she  had  been  found  guilty  on  the  other  grounds 
also,  she  would  have  been  put  to  death!  She  was 
spared,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  a  legal  techni- 
cality— not  because  she  was  not  adjudged  worthy  of 
death  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Lisbon.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  length  of  time  she  had  already  spent  in 
prison,  the  court  sentenced  her  to  imprisonment  for 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  sentence,  with  a 

34* 
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fine  of  six  dollars.  At  tlie  expiration  of  tins  time, 
she  was  detained  to  pay  the  expenses  of  prosecution, 
&c.,  so  that,  in  fact,  she  was  incarcerated  in  that 
gloomy  prison  between  two  and  a  half  and  three 
years.  Finally,  she  was  released,  and  repaired  with 
her  husband  and  sister  to  Trinidad,  intending  to  seek 
a  home  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Kalley,  in  speaking  of  this  outrage,  says : 
"Maria  Joaquina,  wife  of  Manuel  Alves,  who  had 
been  in  prison  a  year  or  more,  was  condemned  to 
death.  Yes  !  condemned  to  death  in  1844,  for  deny- 
ing the  absurd  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  refusing 
to  participate  in  the  idolatry  of  worshipping  the  wafer- 
idol,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  accusation,  blaspheming 
against  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  mother  of  God — 
in  plain  language,  refusing  to  give  that  worship  to 
senseless  blocks  of  wood  and  stone  which  is  due  only 
to  God!" 

For  a  short  season  the  storm  seemed  to  abate,  but 
the  lull  was  only  temporary.  The  converts  were  pro- 
secuted with  renewed  vigour.  A  new  governor,  noto- 
rious for  his  violent  hatred  of  Dr.  Kalley,  was  inducted 
into  office.  He  was  pledged  to  drive  Dr.  Kalley  out 
of  the  island,  and  suppress  this  Protestant  rehellion. 
The  means  which  were  adopted,  and  which  proved  at 
last  successful,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  secure  Dr.  Kal- 
ley's  expulsion,  are  among  the  most  disgraceful  that 
ignorance,  bigotry,  and  cruelty  could  invent.  Mobs 
were  headed  by  the  priests.  The  houses  of  British 
Protestants  were  assailed.  The  Misses  Rutherford, 
inoffensive  and  pious  ladies,  were  assailed  in  their  own 
homes,  because  they  were  known  to  be  Protestants 
and  friends  of  the  Bible;  and,  after  a  series  of  out- 
rages which  we  cannot  detail,  Dr.  Kalley's  house  was 
forced  open  by  the  mob.  His  valuable  library  was 
seized,  together  with  all  his  manuscripts  and  papers, 
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and,  amid  fiendish  yells  of  exultation,  the  books 
were  thrown  into  the  road  in  front  of  the  house, 
thrashed  with  clubs,  and  afterward  burned  to  ashes. 
The  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  the  objects 
of  especial  fury,  and  were  consigned  with  shouts  of 
derision  to  the  flames.  Dr.  Kalley  escaped  in  dis- 
guise, and  took  refuge  on  board  a  British  vessel.  It 
may  be  asked  where,  who,  or  what  was  the  British 
consul  ?  This  man  was  a  Mr.  Stoddart.  His  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  mob,  and  he  failed  utterly  to  afford 
the  least  protection  to  his  countrymen,  or  to  do  any 
thing  to  vindicate  the  insulted  flag  of  his  country. 
The  English  ambassador  at  Lisbon  was  a  man  of 
different  stamp.  His  spirited  representation  and  de- 
mands for  redress  compelled  the  Queen  of  Portugal  to 
send  a  royal  commission  to  investigate  the  affairs  at 
Madeira.  The  administration  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign, but  the  trial  of  the  savages  who  had  been  most 
active  in  this  work  of  persecution  was  a  judicial  farce. 
Not  one  of  them  was  punished.  Even  those  who  were 
arrested  in  the  very  act  of  murdering  the  Bible  read- 
ers, were  acquitted  !  Such  is  Popery  in  the  nineteenth 
century  !  After  the  expulsion  of  the  British  Protest- 
ants, the  native  converts  were  literally  hunted  like 
wild  beasts  on  the  mountains.  Houses  were  ransacked 
for  Bibles,  and  wherever  found,  the  precious  volumes 
were  at  once  committed  to  the  flames.  More  than 
two  hundred  of  the  converts  were  received  on  board 
the  British  ship  William  at  one  time,  and  made  their 
way  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  Despoiled  of  their 
property,  driven  from  their  homes,  they  joyfully  en- 
dured the  loss  of  all  things  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 
The  persecutions  which  they  suffered  with  exemplary 
meekness,  touched  the  hearts  of  many  of  their  ene- 
mies. A  strong  tide  of  sympathy  set  in  their  favour, 
but  the  civil  authorities  and  the  priests  urged  on  the 
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■work  of  ridding  the  island  of  the  "Calvlnists,"  as  the 
converts  were  called,  and  spared  no  pains  to  destroy 
all  the  Bibles  that  could  be  found.  Ingenuity  and 
piety  devised  means  to  elude  the  search,  and  some 
hundreds  of  copies  were  preserved  from  the  destroyer, 
and  are  still  on  the  island.  The  "  seed  of  the  king- 
dom" is  not  yet  extirpated  in  Madeira.  A  thousand 
converts  fled  to  the  West  India  islands.  Many  of 
these  were  brought  over  to  the  United  States,  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  found  an  asylum  in  the  far  West. 
For  the  details,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  more  out- 
line, we  refer  the  reader  to  a  little  volume  published 
by  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  enti- 
tled Facts  in  3Iadeira,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  excel- 
lent and  lamented  Rev.  Herman  Norton,  a  man  who 
will  be  held  in  lasting  veneration  by  those  who  knew 
him  best,  and  who  being  dead,  yet  speaks  in  the  fruits 
of  his  labours  which  still  follow  him.  These  facts  are 
undeniable.  No  ingenuity  of  Romish  sophistry  can 
blot  them  from  the  annals  of  this  century.  The  official 
documents  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Romish  Church  and  state  are  enough  to  convict 
theni  in  the  face  of  their  most  impudent  denials.  An 
extract  from  the  Pastoral  letter  of  the  bishop  who 
left  Madeira  for  Lisbon  in  the  beginning  of  1846, 
saying  that  he  would  not  return  until  Dr.  Kalley  was 
driven  away,  and  who  came  back  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  contains  some  choice  morceaus  of  Romish 
piety.  The  bishop  speaks  of  the  "  proud  and  Satanic 
philosophy  of  the  inimical  man"  (Dr. Kalley)  "spread- 
ing and  burning  the  pious  field  of  the  church."  He 
assures  the  faithful  that  among  other  calamities,  the 
potato  disease  was  owing  "to  the  presence  of  that 
heretic  '  on  the  island !  Perhaps,  then,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  rot  might,  on  the  same  principle,  be  traced 
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to  his  lordship's  return.  This  devout  pastor  sajs  to 
his  flock,  "  The  Lord  compassionating  your  troubled 
situation,  condescended  to  excite  and  direct  by  way  of 

MODERATION  and  CHARITY,  yoUr    PURIFIED    RELIGIOUS 

ZEAL  and  natural  energy,  and  by  an  extraordinary 
mode,  and  perhaps  strange  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
to  snatch  from  the  midst  of  this  flock,  already  almost 
torn  to  pieces,  that  wolf  from  Scotland.  Blessed  be 
the  God  of  mercies,  and  Father  of  all  consolation,  who 
thus  condescended  to  succour  us  and  console  us!!" 
Then  he  orders  that  a  solemn  Te  Deum  shall  be  sung 
in  all  the  churches,  as  an  act  of  praise  to  God  for  their 
deliverance  from  the  presence  of  the  heretics,  whom 
their  ^^ moderation,'"  and  '•^charity,'"  and  ''purified  re- 
ligious  zeal,"  and  ''natural  energy,''  had  removed  from 
the  island  of  Madeira.  What  is  this  but  an  imitation 
of  the  mockery  and  insult  offered  to  high  heaven  in 
1572,  at  Rome,  in  honour  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew ?  If  Popery  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  Chris- 
tianity is  also  the  same.  The  Bible  is  the  same,  and 
its  religion  is  the  same.  Its  conquests  are  the  same. 
It  is  always  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down 
of  the  strongholds  of  Satan,  and  the  hundreds  who 
were  rescued  from  the  bondage  of  Popery  in  Madeira, 
proclaim  that  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  displayed 
in  his  word,  are  mightier  than  all  the  craft  and  cruelty 
of  the  enemy. 


CONTRAST   BETWEEN   JESUIT   AND 
PROTESTANT   MISSIONS. 

^HE  relative  power  of  Protestantism 
and  Jesuitism  derives  some  interest- 
ing illustrations  from  the  history  of 
Christian  missions.  The  conquests  of 
the  Bible  within  the  present  century 
are  such  as  to  cheer  every  pious  heart. 
Protestant  England  has  opened  the  way  for  the 
free  and  unrestrained  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures among  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  India,  and  a  pure  Christianity  is  winning  new 
conquests  every  day,  through  the  power  of  this 
sacred  instrumentality.  In  Ceylon,  where  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries planted  the  cross  of  Rome,  two  centuries 
ago,  and  gathered  congregations  of  what  they  termicd 
converts,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  results  of  their  la- 
bour remains,  and  at  this  very  hour  the  buildings 
erected  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Pope  are  occupied  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  !  What  has  been 
their  success  in  Japan  ?  The  government  of  Japan,  in 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  and  interference  of  the 
Jesuits,  not  only  banished  them  from  the  country,  but 
has  ever  since  closed  its  ports  against  commerce  with 
Christian  nations,*  and  every  year,  the  expulsion  of 
the  followers  of  Loyola  is  celebrated  by  the  public 
ceremony  of  trampling  on  the  cross,  which  has  been 
the  emblem  of  their  falsehood  and  craft  all  the  world 
over. 

How  have  they  fared  in  China  ?     Similar  interfe- 


*  This  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  success  of  the  late 
American  expedition  under  Commodore  Perry. 
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rence  in  the  affairs  of  government  occasioned  tlie  sup- 
pression of  the  order  and  its  banishment  from  the 
empire,  and  left  the  prejudice  of  jealousy,  which  still 
remains,  though  generations  have  passed  away  since 
the  Jesuit  yoke  was  broken  and  spurned  with  indig- 
nant contempt,  even  by  the  Chinese.  Their  opera- 
tions, still  carried  on  in  China,  are  all  secret,  and  the 
result  of  three  hundred  years  of  toil  amounts  to  this 
sum  total — that  Jesuitism  in  that  vast  empire  is  pro- 
scribed and  despised. 

What  has  been  the  result,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
Protestant  missions  in  that  country  ?  Within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
first  Christiaji  missionary  station  in  China,  the  Bible 
has  been  given  to  the  Chinese  in  their  printed  lan- 
guage, and  thus  the  sacred  Oracles  have  been  made 
accessible  to  the  four  hundred  millions,  nearly  one  half 
the  population  of  the  earth,  who  dwell  in  that  hitherto 
benighted  empire :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
amid  all  the  diversity  of  dialects  spoken  in  China,  the 
written  languao-e  is  the  same  throuo-hout. 

Be  it  remembered,  also,  that  the  missionaries  con- 
nected with  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  alone,  have  reduced //Ye^n  oral  lan- 
guages to  writing,  and  given  not  only  the  Bible,  but 
a  Christian  literature  also,  to  nations  that  until  re- 
cently were  in  the  lowest  condition  of  savage  life. 

Let  it  be  recorded,  also,  that  Protestant  ministers 
have  already  given  the  Bible  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  languages  and 
DIALECTS,  and  are  now  circulating  the  Scriptures  by 
millions  of  copies  annually. 

And  now  take  one  fact  more  as  an  illustration  of 
the  relative  power  of  vitality  of  Jesuitism  and  Pro- 
testantism. Roman  missionaries,  sons  of  Loyola,  have 
been  operating  for  one  hundred  a7id  fifty  years  on  the 
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Pacific  coast,  upheld  by  tlie  Mexican  government,  and 
yet  it  is  a  sober  truth,  that  natives  of  that  region  are 
actually  sending  their  children  to  the  Protestant  mis- 
sion schools  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  in  order  to  secure 
a  liberal  education,  though  the  Protestant  mission  has 
been  established  there  only  within  the  last  thirty 
years  !  These  are  startling  and  significant  facts.  The 
success  of  the  Jesuits,  though  at  times  wonderfully 
rapid,  resembles  the  storied  apparition  of  the  Indian 
juggler's  tree,  which  sprouts  before  you  and  presently 
shoots  up  a  stem  and  branches,  on  which  the  leaf  buds, 
and  blossoms  expand,  covering  the  shrub  with  foliage 
and  flowers,  and  anon,  offering  fruit  in  various  stages 
of  maturity ;  but  as  suddenly  vanishing  when  you  at- 
tempt to  pluck  and  eat.  These  are  the  men  who  pro- 
claim the  downfall  of  Protestantism,  and  speaks  vaunt- 
ingly  of  its  '"'decline!'''^  Protestantism  has,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  declined  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  in  a 
very  natural  way.  The  exhibitions  of  "moderation," 
and  "charity,"  and  "purified  religious  zeal,"  and  "na- 
tural energy,"  such  as  those  displayed  in  Madeira, 
and  which  the  bishop  lauds  so  piously,  have  at  times 
proved  successful,  and  Protestantism  has  declined  after 
the  Jesuits  have  succeeded  in  putting  many  Protest- 
ants to  death  and  driving  the  remnant  out  of  the 
country.  But  we  have  one  precious  comfort.  The 
blood  of  Christian  martyrs  consecrated  the  soil  to 
Christ,  and  the  earth  which  drinks  it  in,  is  sealed  as 
the  heritage  of  the  God  of  the  Bible.  In  due  time 
it  will  be  claimed  and  taken  into  possession  by  Sim 
whose  right  it  is  to  reign.  The  foregoing  facts  esta- 
blish a  twofold  truth.  They  teach  that  no  instru- 
mentality is  so  potent  in  its  moral  influence  upon  a 


*  See  the  Author's  Lecture  on  Jesuitism,  Vol.  VIII.  Prot.  Quart 
Review,  p.  100. 
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people,  and  so  certain  to  elevate  our  race  in  all  that 
is  truly  excellent,  as  the  Bible  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
they  prove  that  Rome's  hostility  to  the  Bible  is  as  un- 
relenting as  it  ever  was,  and  that  she  regards  it  as  the 
deadly  enemy  which  batters  down  and  overthrows  her 
strongholds  wherever  it  has  free  course.  Hence,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  in  our  own  happy  country, 
the  efforts  of  papal  emissaries  are  directed  with  such 
earnestness  to  the  destruction  of  the  influence  which, 
of  all  others,  they  most  dread,  the  Bible  in  the 
Public  Schools.  This  hostility  has  been  displayed 
in  the  miserable  attempt  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the 
Common  Schools.  The  plea  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  by  this  means  deprived  of  its  share  of  privi- 
lege, is  an  absurdity.  The  Bible  is  not  a  sectarian 
book.  It  is  the  volume  of  Christian  revelation.  Its 
tenets  furnish  the  only  basis  of  a  pure  morality.  The 
demand  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  public 
schools,  or  for  a  division  of  the  school  fund  as  the  al- 
ternative, is  an  insult  to  the  American  people.  It  is 
tantamount  to  a  claim  of  papal  recognition.  The 
priests  might  as  well  ask  us  to  acknowledge  the  power 
of  the  pope  as  supreme.  The  question  is  simply,  Bible 
or  no  Bible,  and  a  most  momentous  issue  depends  upon 
the  answer.  Retain  the  Bible,  and  you  maintain  the 
free  institutions  which  are  the  glory  of  this  nation  and 
the  hope  of  the  world.  Keep  it  in  the  places  w^hich  it 
now  occupies,  and  let  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our 
country  be  moulded  by  its  free  spirit,  and  you  train 
the  coming  generation  in  the  principles  of  genuine 
liberty;  but  banish  it  from  the  public  schools,  and 
Rome  gains  an  advantage.  The  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  her  progress  is  removed.  This  concession  is 
an  entering  wedge.  It  will  be  followed  by  increased 
demands,  and  the  arrogance  of  Rome,  gaining  fresh 
strength  from  every  indulgence,  will  insist  upon  still 
85 
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larger  tribute.  The  only  safe  policy  is  to  resist  at  the 
outset.  This  is  a  Protestant  country,  and  suck  it  will 
remain,  if  Protestants  are  true  to  themselves  and  to 
their  God.  Because  it  is  a  Protestant  country,  it  per- 
mits no  union  of  church  and  state.  For  the  very  pur- 
pose of  forever  excluding  such  union,  the  maintenance 
of  its  free  Christian  character  is  essential.  Roman 
Catholics  ought  to  know  that  their  religious  privileges 
are  secured  to  them  most  effectually  by  the  very  Book 
which  of  all  others  they  are  taught  to  suspect,  if  not 
to  despise.  So  long  as  the  Bible  retains  its  hold  upon 
American  sympathies,  the  rights  of  conscience  will 
be  respected.  Every  assault  made  upon  the  Bible, 
every  attempt  to  impede  its  free  circulation,  can  have 
no  other  eifect  but  to  rivet  the  chains  of  despotism. 
No  book  is  so  surely  and  consistently  the  poor  man's 
friend  as  this ;  and  no  greater  injury  can  be  done  to 
the  race,  than  to  blot  out  the  pure  light  which  beams 
from  its  pages,  to  solace  the  mourner  in  the  night  of 
sorrow,  and  guide  the  bewildered  traveller  through 
darkest  shades  into  the  glorious  sunlight  of  heaven. 

The  attempt  made  in  the  year  1844,  to  banish  the 
Bible  from  the  common  schools  of  this  city,  was  de- 
feated, and  that  most  signally.  The  little  children 
sang  the  Pope's  array  into  confusion,  and  "We  won't 
give  u-p  the  Bible  I"  became  as  popular  an  ode  as  any 
national  hymn : 

'•We  won't  give  up  the  Bible, 

God's  holy  book  of  truth  ; 
The  blessed  staff  of  hoary  age, 

The  guide  of  early  youth ; 
The  sun  that  sheds  a  glorious  light 

O'er  every  dreary  road  ; 
The  voice  that  speaks  a  Saviour's  love. 

And  calls  us  home  to  God! 
"  We  won't  give  up  the  Bible 

For  pleasure,  or  for  pain  ; 
We'll  buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not, 

For  all  that  we  might  gain ; 
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Though  man  should  try  to  take  our  prize 

By  guile,  or  cruel  might. 
We'll  suffer  all  that  man  can  do, — 

And  God  defend  the  right ! 

*<  We  won't  give  up  the  Bible, 

But  spread  it  far  and  wide, 
Until  its  saving  voice  be  heard 

Beyond  the  rolling  tide  ; 
Till  all  shall  know  its  gracious  power, 

And  with  one  voice  and  heart 
Resolve  that  from  God's  sacred  word 

They'll  never,  never  part  1" 
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THE   IMMACULATE   CONCEPTION  OF 
THE  VIRGIN   MARY. 

HE  recent  decision  of  the  council  held 
at  Rome,  respecting  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Marj,  has 
taken  that  portion  of  the  Protestant 
Church  by  surprise  whose  attention 
had  not  been  specially  attracted  by 
the  notes  of  preparation  which  had  heralded  the 
probable  result  of  the  deliberations,  even  before 
the  startling  conclusion  had  been  reached.  It  is 
evidently  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  matter  had 
been  previously  determined  upon  by  those  whose 
influence  is  paramount  at  Rome,  and  all  that  was  ex- 
pected from  the  Council  was  simply  to  clothe  the  figment 
with  the  proper  vesture  of  authority.  This  has  been  done 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  canon  law,  and 
all  that  remains  for  the  faithful  is  the  prompt  acquies- 
cence of  an  obedient  mind.  Had  the  decision  been 
of  an  opposite  character,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Rome 
would  not  have  been  true  to  the  law  of  her  peculiar 
progress.  Her  superstitions  have  always  been  of  a 
culminating  character.  The  massive  proportions  of 
her  system  have  been  built  up  with  marvellous  sym- 
metry, and  it  was  necessary  that  this  top-stone  should 
be  brought  forth  with  shoutings,  though  we  cannot 
unite  in  the  acclamations  oi  "grace,  grace  unto  it!" 
The  proverb,  Rome  ivas  not  built  in  a  day^  is  as  true 
in  its  symbolic  as  it  is  in  its  literal  import.  It  is  a 
system  of  accretions.  One  perversion  of  the  pure 
doctrines  of  revelation  has  followed  in  regular,  logical 
order  upon  another.  There  is  a  wonderful  congruity 
in  the  falsehoods  of  Romanism.  They  are  dovetailed 
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into  each  other  with  rare  artistic  skill.  They  follow  in 
the  order  of  necessity.  Rome  has  been  forced  to 
adopt  the  stupendous  errors  of  which  her  system  is  an 
aggregate,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  her  antece- 
dents. Thus  one  falsehood  has  not  only  paved  the 
way  for  a  second,  but  rendered  its  succession  a  logical 
necessity.  It  would  be  easy,  if  our  limits  allowed,  to 
illustrate  this  truth  in  detail,  and  to  show  the  connec- 
tion between  the  progressive  errors  of  Rome  ;  but  this 
topic,  however  interesting  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
philosophy  of  papal  imposture,  would  require  an  extent 
of  discussion  inconsistent  with  our  present  design. 
The  general  fact  of  the  accretive  nature  of  the  Romish 
system  will  be  sufficiently  established  by  a  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  leading  dogmas  of  Rome.  The 
reader  will,  it  is  true,  be  frequently  puzzled  to  deter- 
mine what  are  the  real  doctrines  of  the  papal  system, 
if  he  searches  for  them  in  the  decrees  of  councils. 
He  will  find  among  the  very  popes  some  of  the  stur- 
diest patrons  of  opinions  and  doctrines  which  other 
popes  condemn  as  rankest  heresies.  He  will  find 
some  councils  asserting  in  dogmatic  form  the  very 
article  which  others  incontinently  denounce.  He  will 
be  bewildered  in  following  the  chain  of  "Catholic 
Unity''  in  doctrine,  by  discovering  that  a  theory  which 
has  at  one  period  been  lauded  as  sacred  and  impe- 
rishable truth,  is  most  fiercely  cursed  in  another  pe- 
riod as  an  infernal  and  diabolical  falsehood.  The 
power  of  a  principle  which  Rome  dignifies  with  the 
name  of  faith,  but  which  in  her  case  may  more  appro- 
priately be  termed  credulity,  wall  be  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most tension  of  its  tough  resistance,  before  the  can- 
did mind  can  rest  content  with  the  papal  claim  to 
infallibility.  Thus,  it  w^as  not  till  the  fifth  century 
that  Rome  could  categorically  decree  that  the  title, 
"Mother  of  God,"  was  justly  applied  to  the  Virgin 
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Mary.  This  honour  belongs  to  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus,  A.  D.  431.  Before  that  time,  many  doctors 
and  churches  regarded  this  title  as  unwarrantable  and 
blasphemous,  and  protested  against  its  use  as  a  pro- 
fanation. So  too  in  regard  to  the  use  of  images  and 
pictures  as  helps  to  devotion.  One  of  the  Nicene 
councils,  in  the  fourth  century,  authorized  their  use 
in  churches,  and  yet  a  general  council,  held  A.  D. 
754,  in  which  388  bishops  were  present,  solemnly  con- 
demned their  use  in  churches.  Now  the  obedient 
follower  of  Rome's  behests  is  placed,  at  the  outset,  in  a 
most  perplexing  quandary.  The  modern  creed  of 
Pope  Pius  IV.  requires  him  to  declare  that  he  ''re- 
ceives and  professes  all  tilings  that  are  declared  hy  the 
sacred  canons  and  general  councils.''  How  is  he  to 
find  out  what  these  things  are,  all  of  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  receive  ?  It  would  require  a  lifetime  to  find 
out  all  that  the  sacred  canons  and  general  councils 
have  enshrined  in  the  mystic  enclosure  of  "  Catholic" 
faith.  Close  on  the  heels  of  this  difficulty  comes  an- 
other. Who  can  tell  how  many  general  councils  pos- 
sess proper  authority  ?  If  he  looks  into  this  matter, 
he  will  find  divers  rival  factions,  all  claiming  the  as- 
sent of  his  faith  to  their  jarring  opinions.  One  party 
reckons  eighteen  general  councils.  Another  party 
allows  the  same  number,  but  selects  some  on  the  list 
of  its  candidates  for  acceptance,  and  substitutes  others 
in  the  place  of  those  which  are  rejected.  Thus,  one 
party  recognises  the  councils  of  Lyons,  Florence,  La- 
teran,  and  Trent,  and  another  repudiates  them,  and 
adopts  in  their  room  those  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basil, 
and  the  second  of  Pisa.  Then  again,  he  will  be  per- 
plexed in  receiving  "all  things  that  are  declared 
by  the  sacred  canons  and  general  councils,"  by  the 
awkward  discovery,  that  the  authority  of  councils  is 
entirely  too  fluctuating  to  afford  a  foundation  for  faith ; 
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because  authority  which  is  deemed  absolute  in  one 
age  is  utterly  rejected  in  another.  The  church  has 
not  yet  decided,  in  such  form  as  to  reduce  these  dis- 
cordant elements  to  the  right  proportions  of  faith, 
which  of  the  councils  presenting  claims  for  oecumeni- 
cal honours  and  endorsement,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
challenging  the  homage  of  the  willing  and  obedient 
faithful.  The  perplexed  neophyte  is  compelled  at  last 
to  accept  a  unity  destitute  of  union,  and  as  the  safest 
course,  he  dutifully  refers  all  these  matters  to  the  deci- 
sion of  his  spiritual  superiors.  The  claims  of  Rome  are, 
in  all  soberness,  the  most  preposterous  that  ever  chal- 
lenged the  assent  of  the  human  mind.  She  has  gone 
forward  in  the  march  of  superstition,  encumbering  her 
creed  with  progressive  denials  of  the  sacred  doctrines 
of  divine  revelation,  until  scarcely  a  truth  of  the  gospel 
has  remained  intact  or  inviolate.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  practically  annulled  by  the  honours  which  are 
paid  to  Mary  and  the  saints.  The  mediatorial-  offices 
of  Christ  are  nullified  by  the  same  superstition.  The 
atonement  of  the  Saviour  is  despoiled  of  its  efficacy 
by  the  works  of  satisfaction  and  penance  enjoined  as 
essential  to  salvation.  Justification  is  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  confounding  it  with  sapctification.  The  grace 
of  God  is  made  of  none  effect  by  stupid  traditions  of 
men  respecting  human  merit.  The  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  renewing  a  fallen  nature,  is  superseded  by 
the  pretended  efficacy  of  sacraments,  and  these  again 
are  made  engines  of  priestly  power  by  the  doctrine  of 
intention,  according  to  which,  the  efficacy  of  the  sa- 
crament is  made  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  adminis- 
trator; so  that,  for  instance,  a  subject  is  not  baptized, 
although  all  the  formulae  of  the  external  rite  have  been 
observed,  unless  the  person  officiating  intends  to  ad- 
minister the  ordinance  in  good  faith.  Not  a  sacra- 
ment which  Christ  instituted  is  left  in  the  form  which 
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the  Master  ordained;  and  instead  of  accepting  two, 
Rome  has  fabricated  seven  sacraments.  She  has  not 
only  perverted  the  doctrines  of  the  Scripture,  but  she 
has  made  additions  of  her  own,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men.  She  has  thus  incurred 
the  twofold  curse  denounced  in  the  book  of  God,  at 
the  solemn  closing  of  the  canon,  against  those  who 
add  to  and  who  take  from  the  words  of  God's  book, 
and  has  forfeited  her  share  in  the  blessings  of  eternal 
life,  and  drawn  upon  her  own  head  the  fearful  plagues 
which  God  denounces  upon  them  who  commit  this  two- 
fold sacrilege.  Her  measure  is  well-nigh  filled.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  destroys  the 
scriptural  basis  of  Christ's  incarnation.  Christ  as- 
sumed our  nature  with  all  its  infirmities,  but  without 
its  sins.  The  Apostle  Paul  declares,  "  When  the  ful- 
ness of  the  times  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons."  But  if  the  conception  of  Mary 
was  immaculate,  she  was  not  made  under  the  law,  and 
thus  the  whole  analogy  of  faith  is  destroyed.  Christ 
then  was  not  made  under  the  law ;  he  did  not,  in  this 
case,  assume  true  human  nature,  and  the  fitness  of  his 
subjection  to  infirmity  is  no  longer  apparent.  "Whence 
should  this  infirmity  proceed?  Not  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  whom  he  was  conceived,  for  there  is  no  in- 
firmity in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Not  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
of  whom  he  was  born,  because  if  her  conception  was 
immaculate,  he  could  derive  no  infirmity  from  her. 
Hence,  we  have  no  longer  a  High-priest  who  can  be 
touched  by  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  seeing  he  was 
in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin. 
Thus  the  whole  sympathy  between  Christ  and  mem- 
bers of  his  mystical  body  is  destroyed.  Rome,  by  this 
mad  imposture,  utterly  sunders  the  last  shred  that 
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could  bind  the  person  of  a  believer  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  in  this  fell  decision  renders  herself  utterly 
apostate  from  Christian  faith  and  hope. 

Such  is  the  tendency  and  the  last  result  of  this 
crowning  act  of  Rome's  folly.  We  propose  now  to 
trace  the  outlines  of  her  doctrine  respecting  the  cha- 
racter and  worship  of  the  Virgin.  And  here  let  us 
say,  in  the  sadness  of  honest  sincerity,  that  this  de- 
cision of  the  papal  power  has  done  more  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  infidelity  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
than  any  other  offence  against  God  and  humanity  per- 
petrated in  Rome's  name,  for  the  last  century.  In 
lands  illumined  by  the  light  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
this  result  can  hardly  follow,  because  there,  unbeliev- 
ers know  that  Rome  is  not  the  type  of  Christianity. 
We  deny  that  her  religion  is  the  religion  of  Christ  in 
any  sense.  The  system  in  its  whole  development  is 
no  more  entitled  to  such  designation  than  Buddhism. 
Bread  compounded  of  flour  and  arsenic  is  no  longer 
bread.  It  is  poison.  If  men  will  eat  it,  they  will 
learn  that  death  is  in  the  pot.  It  was  there  before ; 
it  has  been  there  for  centuries,  but  Rome  has  poured 
the  very  essence  of  death  into  the  cauldron,  from 
which  she  deals  out  the  wine  of  her  fornication  to  de- 
luded millions,  who  drink  and  die.  She  has  intensi- 
fied the  venom  by  which  she  destroys  souls  by  this 
last  violation  of  the  truth  of  God. 

The  very  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Rome  respect- 
ing the  Virgin  Mary  is  embarrassing.  We  hold  that 
the  Church  of  Rome,  in  all  the  honours  with  which 
superstition  has  crowned  the  mother  of  Christ,  has 
really,  though  not  designedly,  done  injury  to  her 
memory.  Rome  has  made  a  goddess  of  the  meek 
mother  of  Jesus.  We  honour  her  memory.  We 
would  give  to  her  all  the  meed  of  reverence  which  the 
Scriptures  allow.     We  say,  with  the  mother  of  the 
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Baptist,  "Blessed  art  thou  among  women!"  We 
would  remember  that  Gabriel  saluted  her,  "  Hail, 
much  favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee :  blessed  art  thou 
among  women  !"  She  was  highly  honoured,  in  that 
she  was  chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  Christ  as  to  his 
humanity  ;  but  we  protest  against  the  blasphemy  which 
would  make  her  the  mother  of  God.  In  all  that  we 
say,  therefore,  let  not  a  thought  be  suggested,  as 
though  we  would  in  any  manner  detract  from  the 
honour  which  God  himself  has  put  upon  her  who  was 
blessed  among  women.  The  primitive  church  had  no 
idea  of  Rome's  superstition.  In  vain  will  the  Scrip- 
tures be  searched  for  any  warrant  for  the  fabulous 
stories  which  Rome  has  incorporated  into  her  teach- 
ings respecting  her.  The  period  of  her  death  is  not  re- 
corded, and  is  not  known.  Rome  has  discovered  that, 
and  the  time  of  her  resurrection  and  assumption  into 
heaven  also.  ISTot  a  single  instance  can  be  cited  in  which 
the  apostles  of  our  Lord  even  consulted  her,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  honours  of  worship  which  Rome  as- 
cribes to  her.  The  Scriptures,  after  the  history  of 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  the  Saviour,  mention 
Mary  but  once,  (Acts  i.  14,)  and  in  that  passage  she  is 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  other  women :  "  These  all" 
(the  apostles)  "  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer 
and  supplication  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mo- 
ther of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren."  This  is  the 
only  positive  and  well-defined  allusion  to  her  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  Romans 
xvi.  6,  says,  "  Greet  Mary,  who  bestowed  much  labour 
on  us,"  but  what  Mary  this  was,  deponent  sayeth  not. 
As  if,  therefore,  on  purpose  to  show  the  utter  absence 
of  all  foundation  for  Rome's  grotesque  superstition, 
the  oracles  of  God  are  silent  respecting  the  closing 
history  of  Mary's  life.  The  apostles  loved  her  as  the 
mother  of  Jesus.     They  loved  her  for  her  own  and  for 
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her  Master's  sake ;  but  they  never  honoured  her  as 
the  mother  of  God;  they  never  bestowed  any  such 
title  upon  her,  or  treated  her  in  any  other  respect  than 
as  an  heir  with  themselves  of  the  righteousness  of  God 
by  faith.  Had  they  done  so,  the  fact  would  have  been 
stated.  A  doctrine  so  important,  so  essential  to  the 
whole  system  of  Christianity,  if  Romanism  be  Chris- 
tianity, could  not  have  been  thus  excluded  from  the 
sacred  canon  without  a  fatal  and  most  culpable  neg- 
lect. It  is,  indeed,  impossible  that  it  should  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  revealed  Scriptures,  because  from 
its  nature  the  whole  doctrine  of  Rome  respecting 
Mary  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  plainest  truths  of  the 
gospel.  It  w^as  not  until  the  corruptions  of  the  pre- 
dicted apostasy  were  becoming  rampant,  that  the  title 
of  Mother  of  God  was  allowed  by  authority  of  coun- 
cil. This  was  done,  as  already  stated,  at  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  431.  This  blasphemy  was  pregnant 
with  a  brood  of  idolatrous  superstitions.  It  was  the 
cockatrice  egg,  which  broke  out  into  a  generation  of 
vipers.  In  close  union  with  this  was  the  invocation 
of  the  saints,  a  practice  which  grew  out  of  the  venera- 
tion in  which  the  martyrs  of  the  Christian  faith  were 
held.  Most  of  the  apostles,  and  very  many  of  the 
pastors  whom  they  appointed  over  churches,  and  many 
who  succeeded  these  pastors,  were  martyrs.  Their 
constancy  was  held  in  veneration  by  surviving  Chris- 
tians. So  far,  this  may  have  been  without  offence. 
The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed;  but  there  was, 
perhaps,  too  much  stress  laid  upon  the  suffering  of  a 
violent  death,  and  too  little  regard  paid  to  the  testi- 
mony of  a  godly  life.  Christians  met  for  prayer  and 
praise  at  the  graves  of  these  martyrs.  They  wished 
to  emulate  their  zeal,  their  self-denial,  their  fidelity. 
Gradually,  they  looked  to  the  martyrs  instead  of  look- 
ing to  Jesus.     They  began  to  invoke  them;  first,  in 
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the  form  of  bold  apostrophe,  and  then  as  joint  inter- 
cessors with  Christ.  They  wronged  the  priestly  office 
of  the  Saviour,  and  they  became  idolaters !  When 
Mary  had  been  installed  as  an  object  of  invocation, 
her  worship  soon  overtopped  all  other.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  the  notion  began  to  prevail 
that  the  holy  name  of  the  Virgin  should  be  invoked  in 
every  prayer,  Peter  Fullo,  a  Eutychian  heretic,  has 
the  bad  distinction  of  promulging  this  maxim,  and 
from  this  period  forward,  mariolatry  has  grown,  until 
the  whole  system  of  Rome  has  become  a  grand  scheme 
for  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  prerogatives 
which  righteously  belong  to  God  only  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  her.  She  soon  took  precedence  of  all  the 
apostles  in  the  honours  Avhich  were  paid  to  her.  In 
the  seventh  century.  Pope  Martin  ordained,  "Who- 
ever does  not  honour  and  adore  the  blessed  Virgin, 
the  mother  of  God,  let  him  be  accursed."  Ere  long, 
it  became  common  to  address  her  as  the  queen  of  hea- 
ven, the  toindow  of  heaven,  i\\Q  gate  of  paradise,  and  the 
like.  History  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  blasphe- 
mous absurdities  and  lying  legends  which  are  recorded 
respecting  her.  Pelbakt,  a  Romish  author,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  whose 
book  is  dedicated  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  has  preserved  a 
vast  number  of  the  silly  legends  which  have  been 
handed  down  as  verities  worthy  of  all  belief.  He  tells 
us  that  the  Virgin  lived,  according  to  some  accounts, 
until  she  was  fifty-eight  years  old;  according  to 
others,  till  she  was  just  sixty-three;  and,  according  to 
others,  till  she  was  still  older.  At  last,  in  answer  to 
her  prayers  that  she  might  be  taken  out  of  this  world, 
an  angel  was  sent  from  heaven  with  the  promise  that 
in  three  days  her  desire  should  be  granted.  This 
angel  brought  her  also  a  palm-branch  from  paradise, 
with  a  strict  injunction  that  it  should  be  carried  before 
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her  bier  at  her  funeral ;  and  presented  her,  also,  with 
a  suit  of  mourning  which  her  son  had  sent  to  her. 
The  Virgin,  among  other  requests,  demanded  that  she 
might  be  buried  by  all  the  apostles,  and  that  in  her 
departure  she  might  meet  with  no  malignant  spirits. 
Her  wish  was  promptly  acceded  to.  Upon  this,  she 
communicated  to  the  saints  and  virgins  the  good  news. 
St.  John  was  then  preaching  at  Ephesus,  and  lo !  in 
the  midst  of  his  sermon  comes  a  clap  of  thunder,  and 
he  was  borne  through  the  air  on  a  white  cloud,  and  set 
down  comfortably  at  the  door  of  the  Virgin's  house. 
She  welcomed  him,  and  commended  to  him  the  care  of 
her  funeral.  St.  John  was  in  great  trouble,  according 
to  the  legend,  and  broke  out  into  passionate  lamenta- 
tions and  complaints  against  the  providence  which 
was  about  to  remove  "the  holy  mistress  of  our  reli- 
gion, the  mirror  of  sanctity,  and  our  only  consolation." 
The  sight  of  the  palm  and  the  mourning  suit  recon- 
ciled the  good  man  to  the  dispensation.  St.  John, 
with  all  his  heart,  desired  that  all  the  apostles  might 
be  present  at  the  solemnity,  when,  marvellous  to  tell, 
they  came  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  through 
the  air,  on  white  clouds,  and  were  set  down  safely  be- 
.fore  the  house,  and,  entering,  were  marvellously  asto- 
nished to  find  St.  John  there,  as  well  they  might  be. 
After  reciting  their  Ave  Maria,  however,  they  became 
more  composed.  Then  the  story  runs  that  Christ 
came  with  the  nine  orders' of  angels,  and  after  the  ce- 
lestial choir  had  sung  a  number  of  admirable  hymns, 
the  Virgin  rendered  up  her  soul,  with  these  words  of 
the  fortieth  psalm,  "  So  Jesus,  in  the  volume  of  thy 
book,  it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0 
my  God!"  The  funeral  took  place  according  to  the 
arrangement.  The  wicked  Jews  deeming  this  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  get  rid  of  all  the  apostles  at 
once,  made  an  attack  on  the  funeral  procession,  with 
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the  high-priest  at  their  head ;  but  the  unhappy  man, 
on  reaching  forth  his  hands  to  lay  hold  of  the  bier, 
found  both  his  arms  missing,  they  having  broken  off 
at  the  elbows,  at  which  he  made  a  lamentable  howling; 
and  no  wonder  that  he  should.  Peter  told  him,  with 
characteristic  frankness,  that  there  was  no  help  for  him, 
except  to  kiss  the  bier  and  profess  the  Christian  faith, 
-which  he  forthwith  did,  and  then,  oh,  wonder!  his 
arms  were  immediately  fastened  on  again.  The  body  of 
the  Virgin  was  then  consigned  to  the  tomb,  but  after  three 
days,  angels  came  and  took  it  up  to  heaven.  This  is  Pel- 
bart's  story.  It  beats  Munchausen.  Whatever  may  be 
said  by  Romanists  respecting  its  credibility,  or  their 
faith  in  it,  and  the  priests  will  tell  you  you  may  either 
believe  it  or  let  it  alone,  as  it  is  not  binding  on  the 
faithful,  the  latter  part  of  the  fable,  for  it  is  all  of  one 
piece,  is  obligatory.  The  church  of  Rome  annually 
celebrates  the  festival  of  Mary's  assumption  into  hea- 
ven, and  we  have  a  "Church  of  the  Assumption"  in 
Spring  Garden  street,  in  our  own  city.  The  story  of 
the  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  in  which  Mary  is  said  to 
have  been  born,  and  which  was  miraculously  trans- 
ported from  Nazareth  in  Judea  to  Loretto  in  Italy, 
not  by  the  ordinary  mode  by  land  and  sea,  but  through 
the  air  by  the  help  of  holy  angels,  has  been  published 
in  this  city  within  the  last  few  years,  under  the  hand 
and  from  the  pen  of  the  present  Roman  bishop  of  St. 
Louis.  A  more  foolish  fable  never  was  concocted  by 
any  marvel-monger.  If  we  were  to  quote  from  ac- 
credited Romish  authors  the  stories  which  have  been 
published  with  all  the  gravity  of  indubitable  verities, 
the  transcript  would  be  a  defilement  of  our  pages. 
We  shall,  therefore,  let  them  remain  where  they  are. 
After  installing  such  fooleries  as  these  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded  in  the  sanctuary  of  faith,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  boldness  of  the 
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idolatrous  worship  paid  to  the  Virgin.  With  a  pre- 
sumption unparalleled  in  any  annals  excjepting  those 
of  Rome,  Cardinal  Bonaventure  actually  prepared,  as 
a  devotional  book,  the  so-called  "  Psalter  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,"  which  consists  of  the  Psalms  of  David  altered, 
so  as  to  render  them  so  many  addresses  and  hymns  of 
praise  to  the  Virgin.  The  book  may  be  said,  in  a 
word,  to  be  a  blasphemous  travestie  of  the  Psalms,  re- 
quiring no  qualification  in  the  author  other  than  a 
reckless  audacity  which  shrinks  from  no  excess  of  pro- 
fanity. The  hardihood  of  a  man  who  can  substitute 
the  name  of  a  creature  for  that  of  Jehovah,  and  call 
upon  all  men  to  offer  to  the  Virgin  the  homage  which 
is  due  to  God  alone,  and  mutilate  the  words  of  Divine 
inspiration  for  the  purpose,  is  beyond  all  power  of  hu- 
man censure.  The  pious  heart  recoils  with  horror 
from  the  blasphemy.  Every  sentiment  of  religion  is 
shocked  by  the  grossness  of  the  outrage.  We  can  do 
no  more  than  leave  the  guilty  perpetrators  of  this 
affront  against  the  majesty  of  heaven  in  the  hands  of 
Him  who  has  said,  "I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name ; 
my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another ;  neither  my  praise 
to  graven  images  !"  How  insulting  to  the  memory  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Mary  is  the  disgusting  homage 
which  is  paid  to  her,  and  the  almost  equally  disgusting 
absurdities  which  have  been  fabricated  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  promoting  Rome's  superstitious  veneration 
of  the  Virgin  !  Every  saint  on  earth,  as  well  as  every 
saint  in  heaven,  is  willing  to  be  nothing,  that  Christ 
may  be  all  and  in  all.  This  absorption  of  every  vain- 
glorious feeling  in  supreme  desire  for  the  glory  of 
the  mighty  Redeemer,  is  characteristic  of  all  true  piety, 
and  surely  the  Virgin  Mary  is  not  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  greatest  dishonour,  therefore,  that  can  be 
shown  to  her,  is  that  which  they  offer,  who  practically 
make  her  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  Saviour.  The 
36* 
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homage  which  is  paid  to  her  proceeds  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  she  is  the  great  agent  of  the  redemption  of 
those  who  are  saved.  This  is  an  insult  to  her.  She 
needed  redemption,  and  was  saved  bj  the  merits  of 
Oiirist's  atoning  blood,  just  as  any  other  daughter  of 
Adam;  and  as  one  of  the  redeemed,  she  participates 
in  the  desire  that  all  glorj  and  dominion  and  power 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  Lamb  slain,  because  he  alone 
is  worthy.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  the 
true  one,  the  worship  of  Rome  is  a  system  of  direct 
insult  to  the  Virgin  as  well  as  to  the  Saviour.  The 
boldest  contradictions  of  the  fiat  of  heaven,  and  the 
most  blasphemous  denial  of  Jehovah's  prerogative  to 
the  honours  of  divine  worship,  is  offered  by  those  who 
call  upon  Mary  as  their  "only  hope."  This  the  late 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  commanded  all  papists  to  do,  in 
his  last  encyclical  letter.  Their  ONLY  hope  !  The 
Psalmist  says,  "My  soul,  wait  thou  upon  God,  from 
him  cometh  my  salvation."  The  Church  of  Rome 
says,  in  her  Psalter,  "My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon 
Mary,  from  her  cometh  my  salvation."  The  Psalmist 
says  again,  "My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God." 
Nothing  daunted,  Rome  responds,  "My  soul,  wait 
thou  only  upon  Mary  !"  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  there  are  not  wanting  charitable  Protestants,  who 
would  have  us  regard  this  sytem  of  damnable  idolatry 
and  blasphemy  as  entitled  to  respectful  deference  as  a 
branch  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Worshippers  of 
Mary  are  not  Christians.  They  are  Maryists.  Their 
system  is  not  Christianity  ;  it  is  Mariolatry.  We  say 
this  not  with  any  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  professors 
of  this  false  creed.  We  pity  them.  But  this  devotion 
to  the  Virgin,  about  which  the  Pope  and  the  late  oecu- 
menical Council  are  so  urgent,  is  an  insult  to  the  name 
and  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  such  all 
good    Christians   deplore   and   resent   it.     Probably, 
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comparatively  few  Protestants  are  aware  of  the  blas- 
phemous excesses  to  which  the  forms  of  worship  in 
use  among  Romanists  in  our  own  country  are  carried. 
We  need  not  advert  to  the  Psalter  of  St.  Bonaventure 
for  examples  in  point.  We  can  find  them  in  the  books 
of  prayer  in  common  use  among  Romanists  around  us. 
Take  the  following  from  "The  Garden  of  the  Soul," 
perhaps  the  book  more  extensively  in  use  among  pa- 
pists in  this  country,  than  any  other: 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

At  Matins. 
v.  Now  let  my  lips  sing  and  display,  . 
R.  The  blessed  Virgin's  praise  this  day. 
V.  0  Lady  to  my  help  intend  ; 
R.  Me  strongly  from  my  foes  defend. 
Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 

The  Hymn. 
Hail  Lady  of  the  world. 

Of  Heaven  bright  Queen ! 
Hail  Virgin  of  virgins, 

Star  early  seen ! 
Hail  full  of  all  grace, 

Clear  light  divine  ! 
Lady  to  succour  us 

With  speed  incline. 
God,  from  eternity, 

Before  all  other, 
Of  the  world  thee  ordain'd 

To  be  the  Mother. 
By  which  he  created 

The  heavens,  sea,  land; 
His  fair  spouse  he  chose, 

Free  from  sin's  band. 
V.  God  hath  elected  and  pre-elected  her. 
R.  He  hath  made  her  dwell  in  his  tabernacle. 

Let  lis  pray. 
0  HOLY  Mary,  Mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  queen  of  hea- 
ven, and  lady  of  the  world,  who  neither  forsakest  nor  despisest 
any,  behold  me  mercifully  with  the  eye  of  pity,  and  obtain  for 
me,  of  thy  beloved  Son,  pardon  for  all  my  sins :  that  I,  who,  with 
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devout  aflFection,  do  now  celebrate  thy  holy  conception,  may,  here- 
after, enjoy  the  reward  of  eternal  bliss ;  through  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou,  a  virgin,  didst  bring 
forth  :  who,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  livest  and  reign- 
est  one  God  in  Perfect  Trinity,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

V.  0  Lord,  hear  my  prayer : 

R.  And  let  my  cry  come  unto  thee. 

V.   Let  us  bless  our  Lord ; 

R.   Thanks  be  to  God. 

V.  And  may  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 

R.  Amen. 

Ai  Prime. 
V.  0  Lady,  to  my  help  intend : 
R.  Me  strongly  from  my  foes  defend. 
V.  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 

The  Hymn. 

HAIL  Virgin  most  prudent! 

House  for  God  placed, 
With  the  seven-fold  pillar 

And  table  graced. 
Saved  from  contagion 

Of  the  frail  earth : 
In  the  womb  of  thy  parent, 

Saint  before  birth. 
Mother  of  the  living. 

Gate  of  Saint's  merits, 
The  new  star  of  Jacob, 

Queen  of  pure  spirits. 
To  Zebulon  fearful : 

Armies'  Array  ; 
Be  thou  of  Christians 

Refuge  and  stay. 
V.   He  hath  created  her  in  his  Holy  Spirit. 
R.  And  hath  poured  her  out,  over  all  his  works. 

Let  us  pray. 

0  holy  Mary,  Mother  of  our  Lord,  &c.,  as  before. 
V.  0  Lord,  hear  my  prayer  : 
R.  And  let  my  cry  come  unto  thee. 
V.  Let  us  bless  our  Lord ; 
R.  Thanks  be  to  God. 

V.  And  may  the  soul  of  the  faithful  departed,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 
R.  Amen. 
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At  Third. 
V.  0  Lady,  to  my  help  intend : 
R.   Me  strongly  from  my  foes  defend. 
v.  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 

The  Hymn. 
HAIL  ark  ofthe  covenant ! 

King  Solomon's  throne, 
Bright  rainbow  of  heaven, 

The  bush  of  vision. 
The  fleece  of  Gideon, 

The  flow'ring  rod ; 
Sweet  honey  of  Samson, 

Closet  of  God. 
'Twas  meet  Son  so  noblei 

Should  save  from  stain, 
(Wherewith  Eve's  children 

Spotted  remain,) 
The  maid  whom  for  mother 

He  had  elected, 
That  she  might  be  never 

With  sin  infected. 
V.  I  dwell  in  the  highest ; 
R.  And  my  throne  is  the  pillar  of  the  clouds. 

Let  us  pray. 
0  holy  Mary,  Mother  of  our  Lord,  &c.,  as  before. 
V.  0  Lord,  hear  my  prayer : 
R.  And  let  my  cry  come  unto  thee. 
V.  Let  us  bless  our  Lord; 
R.   Thanks  be  to  God. 

V,  And  may  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 
R.  Amen. 

At  Sixth. 
V.  0  Lady,  to  my  help  intend  : 
R.  Me  strongly  from  my  foes  defend. 
V.  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 

The  Hymn. 
HAIL  Mother  and  virgin ! 

Of  the  Trinity 
Temple  ;  joy  of  Angels, 

Seal  of  purity. 
Comfort  of  mourners. 

Garden  of  pleasure ; 
Palm-tree  of  patience, 

Chastity's  measure. 
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Thou  land  sacerdotal, 
Art  blessed  wholly, 
From  sin  original 

Exempted  solely. 
The  city  of  the  highest, 

Gate  of  the  East ; 
Virgin's  gem,  in  thee 
All  graces  rest; 
V.  As  the  lily  among  thorns ; 
R.  So  my  beloved  among  the  daughters  of  Adam. 

Let  us  pray. 
0  holy  Mary,  Mother  of  our  Lord,  &c.,  as  before. 
V.  0  Lord,  hear  my  prayer  : 
R.  And  let  my  cry  come  unto  thee. 
V.  Let  us  bless  our  Lord; 
R.  Thanks  be  to  God. 

v.  And  may  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 
R.  Amen. 

These  extracts  speak  for  themselves.  If  they  are 
not  the  language  of  idolatry  the  most  offensive,  we 
know  not  where  idolatrous  worship  can  be  found  at 
this  day.  If  Rome  is  free  from  this  sin,  then  it  can- 
not be  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  devotee  who  has  ever 
worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  false  gods. 


THE    END. 
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